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450 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Lover or Justice requests us to 
make the following statement :—‘‘ A Mr. 
Grant, of Crouch End, has published a 
work on Latin Grammar. Hearing much 
in praise of the Latin metres in which he 
has clothed his lists of exceptions to the 
rules for nouns and verbs, I sent for the 
work. You will judge my surprise in 
recognising, in these lines, the verses 
which I had learned at school in Dr. 
Valpy’s Grammar. I then, naturally, 
looked to the preface to find an acknow- 
ledgment of the source from which: he 
had drawn his rules, but not a syllable 
was said on the subject.. On examination 
of the two works, other instances of 
gross plagiarism will be observed. It is 
true that some few improvements have 
been made in different editions of Valpy’s 
Grammar, which Mr. Grant had not, pro- 
bably, consulted before he printed his 
second edition. Perhaps, if other au- 
thors can lay similar claims, the jackdaw 
may be stripped of his borrowed plumes. 
You may ask why an injunction was not 
procured against the sale of Mr. Grant’s 
publication? There is.a time, beyond 
which an action cannot be brought, and 
an author is often a long time before he 
discovers the plagiarism.”’ 

Our best thanks to Mr. WooLitcomBE 
for his communication just received, 
which shall be inserted in our next num- 
ber. 

Mr. Ursan,—In answer to J. M. 
who expresses a wish to know to what 
extent the yew tree appears in the coun- 
ties of Cheshire and Lancashire, with 
respect to Cheshire I think I can satisfy 
his views. There is scarcely a church- 
yard in Cheshire in which a yew tree, or 
grove of yews, may not be seen; the 
tree is most luxuriant in its growth, and 
in some instances has attained an enor- 
mous size. In one instance in particular, 
and that-is in the chapel-yard of Goose- 
tree, under Sandbach Church, there is 
a yew tree which measures twelve yards 
in circumference ; and, taking into consi- 
deration the very slow growth of such 
trees, it must, at the most moderate com- 
putation, be at least 1000 years old; it 
is gradually upon the decay, and in its 
trunk there are several considerable cavi- 
ties. The Rev. Robert Sittler, late In- 
cumbent of this living, once told me that 
he had no doubt but that this tree gave 
the name originally to the chapelry, by 
the name of God’stree, which, by a more 
modern corruption, is called by its pre- 
sent one of Goosetree; the yew (by the 
Anglo-Saxons) being dedicated to God, 


and the tutelar Saint to whom the church 
was ‘consecrated. Besides, it may be 
observed, that almost upon all the old 
moated sites, where the mansions have 
long ago been destroyed, either yew trees, 
or hedges of that tree, may still be seen. 
I may also state that, with respect to the 
large yew tree at Goosetree, there are 
evident appearances, in different parts of 
its branches, where the bells have for- 
merly been suspended, prior, perhaps, to 
the building of the present chapel, which 
is of not very long erection. In all the 
churchyards which I have seen in Lan- 
cashire, there the yew appears equally 
flourishing and of large dimensions. 
Yours, &c. Joun TwWEMLOW. 

In reference to an article in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, reviewing the first num- 
ber of the Arboretum Britannicum, by 
J. C. Loudon, we are informed by B. G. 
** that the Dowager Viscountess Galway, 
at Bawtry in Yorkshire, has had the 
Magnolia Grandiflora growing against a 
wall, about twenty years, and which each 
year, for the last ten, has flowered pro- 
fusely. Referring, likewise, to a note 
upon the tulip tree (Liriodendron,) how 
far north that may blow I know not, but 
her ladyship has also, at Bawtry, two of 
those trees, above fifty years old, which 
now flower annually.’’ 

Mr. J. Y. AKERMAN proposes to pub- 
lish, in a small volume of about 100 
pages, A Dissertation on the Coins of 
the Romans, struck in, or relating to the 
province of Britain. The communication 
of any unpublished Roman Coins, with 
allusion to Britain, will be most desir- 
able. 

G.P. will feel obliged if any of our 
Correspondents can refer him to an ac- 
count of the Scottish Guard of the 
Kings of France. He is also desirous of 
ascertaining whether the Records are now 
in-existence, and where preserved. 

ANTIQUARIUS inquires for information 
relative to the ancient family of the 
Markenfields, of Markenfield Hall, near 
Ripon. The last of the family, Thomas 
Markenfield, joining in 1569 in the rebel- 
lion against the Queen, his estate was for- 
feited, and he was obliged to take refuge in 
a foreign country. The estate was granted 
to the Lord Chancellor Egerton, in whose 
family it remained till it was purchased 
of the Duke of Bridgewater by Sir F. 
Norton, Ist Lord Grantley of Marken- 
field. Two ancient altar tombs now 
remain in Ripon Minster, which are said 
to belong to Sir William and Sir Nynian 
Markenfield. 
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LIFE OF CUVIER. By Mrs. Leg. &8vo. 


Wiru all proper gratitude to Mrs. Lee for the volume which she has 
presented to us, of the Life of the great Naturalist, we still hope that it 
will not supersede a more detailed and elaborate biography by some one of 
those eminent men of science who were acquainted personally with him, 
and who can afford us a more extensive view of his discoveries and attain- 
ments. We must confess that the present work is rather dry and unattractive. 
Whether that may in part arise from its distribution and arrangement, we 
cannot say ; but the main cause is owing to the biographer having entered 
so little into the detail of these deeply-interesting subjects on which Cuvier’s 
sagacity and industry were so long and successfully employed ; while her 
personal anecdotes and reminiscences are limited by the comparatively 
short period of intercourse which she enjoyed with him: and though all 
she has communicated, is, as far as it extends, interesting and authentic, 
we wish the harvest had been somewhat richer; and we should like to 
have been admitted to more unrestrained society with the successor of 
Linnzus, and Buffon, and Daubenton, and the great contemporary of 
Humboldt, and La Place, and Playfair, and Davy. As it is, we must be 
content to give a short account of the father and founder of the school 
of fossil geology: of him who first carried the torch of science into 
the secret and subterraneous chambers of the globe ; who invaded the 
very laboratory of nature, awoke its dormant and torpid tenants, and 
brought back to light and knowledge the long-buried forms of past ages, 
the gigantic inhabitants of former worlds ; the petrified monsters, who lon 
ere man was created, or the future lord of nature appeared, held the un- 
disputed sovereignty of the globe. 

George Leopold Chretien Frederic Dagobert Cuvier was born at Mont- 
belliard, in the Department of the Doubs, on the 21st August, 1769;* a 
town that formerly belonged to Wirtemberg. His family originally came 
from a village that still bears the name, and settled at Montbelliard, 
at the period of the Reformation. ‘The father of Cuvier was in a Swiss 
regiment, in the service of France. He was made chevalier of the order 
de Mérite Militaire, which among Protestants was of equal honour with 
the Catholic croix de St. Louis ; and after, forty years’ service, he retired 
on a pension to Montbelliard, married, at the age of fifty, a young lady of 
much talent and worth, and had by her three sons, of whom George was 
the second. George, the subject of our memoir, was very weakly and deli- 
cate, and was watched and cherished by his mother with the most unde- 
viating and affectionate attention ; this he repaid by every mark of filial 
duty that he could show; and in his after-life, he loved and remembered 
all the objects which had been cherished by her. He delighted in being 





ten 
_ * Inthe year in which Cuvier was born, the following illustrious persons also came 
into the world—Napoleon, Duke of Wellington, Mr. Canning, Chateaubriand, Sir 
Walter Scott, and Sir James Mackintosh. 
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surrounded with the flower which she had preferred ; and whoever brought 
a bouquet of red stocks into his study, was sure to be rewarded with his 
thanks,—they were the flowers his mother loved. 


Tantus veris honos, et odore gratia flore. 


This excellent woman superintended his education, furnished him with 
the best books, taught him to draw, and at ten years of age placed him in 
the Gymnase, where he acquired Latin and Greek, and was at the head of 
the classes of history, geography, and the mathematics. He was a great 
proficient in chemistry, and delighted in reducing maps to a small scale, 
which he gave to his fellow-students. His love of reading was so great, 
that his mother often forced him from his sedentary pursuits, to mix with 
the sports and amusements of the boys. It was at this age that his taste 
for natural history was brought to light, by the sight of a copy of Gesner, 
with coloured plates, in the library of ‘the Gymnase, and by a Buffon 
which a relation possessed. At twelve years of age, he was as familiar 
with quadrupeds and birds as a first-rate naturalist: he always carried 
a copy of Buffon in his pocket, and in his advanced age he often spoke 
with pleasure and approbation of that picturesque and eloquent and glowing 
language which had so early fascinated him in his youth.* Like most of 
the boys at Montbelliard, he was destined for the church. A free-school 
had been founded at Tubingen, where the boys were removed, according 
to the advancement which they had previously made: but the chief of the 
Gymnase at Montbelliard, from some petty dislike toCuvier, when the pupils 
presented their names for places, allotted only a third rank to his. This 
so disgusted him, who felt conscious that he was worthy of a higher situa- 
tion, that he gave up all thoughts of Tubingen :+ and in after-life, expressed 
his satisfaction for the benefits which had arisen from this act of injustice. 
The Duke Charles, uncle of the present King of Wirtemberg, when on a 
visit to Montbelliard, hearing of Cuvier’s abilities, took him into favour, and 
sent him to the University of Stuttgard, free of expense. He was now 
fourteen years old ; and, for the first time of his life, he left his paternal 
roof. He often said that he could not recall to mind the three days’ 
journey without a sensation of fear. He was seated between the cham- 
berlain and secretary of the duke, both unknown to him, and who spoke 
nothing but German, of which he could not understand a word. Here he 





* See Cuvier’s character of Buffon, in his ‘‘ Eloges Historiques,’’ in the biography 
of Adanson, vol. i. p. 277. Heis comparing him as a naturalist with Linnzus, and he 
says—‘‘ Tous les deux, presque exclusivement livrés a leurs idées particuliéres, avaient 
trop negligé un point de vue essentiel, l’étude de ces rapports multipli¢es des ¢tres, 
d’ou resulte leur division en familles fondées sur leur propre nature,’’? &c.—See also 
some just criticism on Buffon’s method of philosophy, in Cuvier’s Memoir of Lace- 
pede, vol. iii. p. 296, one of the most interesting lives in the series. In the Life of 
Bruguieres, Cuvier bears most honourable testimony to that part of Buffon’s cha- 
racter which has been most attacked. ‘‘ Non pas que je veuille dire par la que 
Buffon n’était-pas un naturaliste exact; je sais, au contraire, que ses ouvrages sont 
méme plus vrais, plus soignés sur les faits, gue ceux de Linneus, mais le vulgaire 
ne possidait pas alors assez de connaisances pour y distinguer ce genre de mérite,” 
&c.—We entreat our readers to turn to the passage for the remainder, which we have 
not room to give. 

+ Several writers have made mistakes in their accounts of Cuvier, in saying that he 
entered into the church, and even Mons. Decandolle (an intimate friend) asserts that 


he entered the army ; which is not true. The confusion arose between the father and 
unele and son. 
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remained four years, and studied law, finance, politics, agriculture ; above 
all, cultivating the different branches of natural history. He read Linnzus 
and Fabricius ; formed an herbarium ; drew and coloured insects, birds, 
and plants, with great correctness and beauty ; and displayed that versatility 
of talent, for which he was so distinguished in the whole progress of his 
life. He obtained various prizes, and nine months after his arrival at 
Stuttgard, he bore off the prize for the German language. A fair prospect 
to a youth of talents and industry like his, now appeared to open upon 
him; but clouds unexpectedly arose before it. ‘The pecuniary embar- 
rassment of his parents prevented the continuance of the expense attendant 
on his education. Duke Frederick, Cuvier’s best protector, retired to 
Germany ; and his fairest hope of obtaining an independence was in un- 
dertaking the office of a tutor in some nobleman’s family in Russia. To 
that severe climate he did not however feel inclined to migrate, and he 
stationed himself in a Protestant family at Caén, in Normandy, in July 
1788, when not quite nineteen years of age; ‘‘ bringing with him (says 
Baron Pasquier) from Germany, that love of labour, that depth of reflec- 
tion, that perseverance, and that uprightness of character from which he 
never swerved.” Thus residing with the family of the Count d'Hericy, he 
acquired the forms and manners of the best society, became acquainted 
with the most remarkable men ; and, living near the sea, he directed his 
study of natural objects chiefly to marine animals. 





‘* It was (says his biographer) at this 
period that, some terebratule having 
been dug up near Fecamp, the thought 
struck him of comparing fossil with re- 
cent species, and the casual dissection of 
a species of cuttle fish led him to study 
the anatomy of mollusca, which after- 
wards conducted him to the develope- 
ment of his great views on the whole of 
the animal kingdom. The class ‘ vermes,’ 
so called by Linnzeus, included all the 
inferior animals, and was left by him in 
a state of the greatest confusion: it was 
by those that young Cuvier first distin- 
guished himself; he examined their or- 
ganization, classed them into groups, and 
arranged them according to their natural 
affinities. A little society met every 
evening in Valmont, near Count d’He- 
ricy’s residence, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing agricultural topics. M. Tessier, 
who had fied from the Reign of Terror at 
Paris, and who was concealed under the 
office of an army-surgeon, was present at 
these meetings, being then quartered at 
Valmont. He spoke so well, and seemed 
so much master of the subject, that Cuvier 
recognized him as the author of the arti- 


cles on agriculture in the Encyclopedie 
Méthodique. On saluting him as such, 
M. Tessier, whose title of Abbé had 
rendered him suspected at Paris, ex- 
claimed—‘ I am known then, and'con- 
sequently lost.’—‘ Lost!’ replied Cuvier ; 
‘no, you are henceforth the object of our 
most anxious care.’ Tessier wrote thus 
to his friend Jussieu, on his first acquaint- 
ance with Cuvier. ‘ On the sight of this 
young man, I felt the same delight as 
the philosopher, who when cast away 
upon an unknown shore, there saw traces 
of a geometrical figure. M. Cuvier is a 
violet which has hidden itself under the 
grass. He has great acquirements; he 
makes plates for your work, and I have 
urged him to give us lectures this year 
on botany. He has promised so to do, 
and I congratulate my pupils at the hos- 
pital on his compliance. I question if 
you could find a better comparative ana- 
tomist, and he is a pearl worthy of pick- 
ing up. I assisted you in drawing M. 
Delambre from his retreat, and I beg you 
to help me in taking M. Cuvier from 
his ; for he is made for science and the 
world.’ ”’ 


Through M. Tessier, Cuvier entered into a correspondence with the 


great naturalists St. Hilaire, Lacepede, and others, and through their influ- 
ence he was called to Paris. In 1795 he was appointed Member de la 
Commission des Artes, and Professor of the Central School of the Pantheon ; 
for this school he composed his ‘ Tableau élémentaire de I'Histoire Natu- 
relle des Animaux,’ which contained the first methodical writing on the 


} 
bid. | 
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class vermes that had been given to the world. Soon after this, M. Mes- 
trond was appointed to the newly-created chair of Comparative Anatomy 
at the Garden of Plants, and finding himself too far advanced in years to 
follow a study foreign to his pursuits, he consented to associate Cuvier 
with him in his duties. This was exactly what Cuvier so long desired, 
As soon as he settled in the Garden, he sent for his father, then eighty 
years of age, and his brother ; his mother he had lostin 1793. From the 
moment of his taking possession of his new office, Cuvier commenced that 
magnificent collection of comparative anatomy, which is now known all 
over the globe. In the lumber-room of the museum, were four or five old 
skeletons, collected by M. Daubenton, and piled up there by Buffon; these 
he took as the foundation of his collection, and then unceasingly pursued his 
object. 

‘No pursuit (says Mrs. Lee), no re- from this great purpose; and, created by 


laxation, no absence, no legislative duties, him, it remains one of the noblest mo- 
no sorrow, no illness, ever turned him numents to his memory.” 


Cuvier was made one of the first members of the Institute, and then 
third Secretary. In 1796 he refused to accompany the expedition to 
Egypt, as one of the scavans; believing that he could be of more benefit 
to science by remaining at home, superintending the collections of the 
Garden, and enlarging and enriching his various materials of science. M. 
Duménil, one of his pupils, asked permission to publish the notes he had 
taken in the lecture-room. As these would have made an imperfect work, 
Cuvier preferred going over the whole again. He devoted himself to those 
parts that treated of the brain and of the senses ; and M. Duménil under- 
took the details of myology and neurology. ‘The two first volumes of the 
“ Lecons d’Anatomie Comparée,” appeared in 1800; the three latter, 
which were more methodical and complete, were edited under the inspec- 
tion of M. Duverney, another of Cuvier’s pupils, in 1805: the second 
volume Cuvier considered to be the most interesting of the whole. When 
the celebrated colleague of Buffon died in 1800, Cuvier was named Pro- 
fessor in his place, at the College de France, where he taught Natural 
Philosophy ; while he lectured on comparative anatomy at the Garden. 
He resigned the chair of the Central School of the Pantheon, in 1802. He 
was appointed one of the six inspectors-general to establish Lycées in 
thirty towns of France. He was also elected Secretary at the Institute. 
On this appointment he quitted his station of Inspector-general of Edu- 
cation. 

In 1803 he married the widow of M. Davoncel, Fermier-Général, who 
had perished on the scaffold in 1794. By this marriage he had five chil- 
dren, all of whom, to his great affliction, he was doomed to survive: but in 
the excellent partner of these his sorrows, in her temper, her disposition, 
her good sense, and her cultivated mind, a store of happiness was always in 
reserve for him. In 1808 he wrote a Report on the Progress of Natural Sci- 
ences from the year 1799,—“ a treatise,” Baron Pasquier says, “ that seems 
a beacon to the path already traversed, and to that which was yet to be 
pursued.” In the same year he was made Counsellor for Life to the Univer- 
sity, and charged with the organization of the academies of those Italian 
states which were annexed to the empire; he was also commanded, in 
1810, to form academies in Holland and the Hanseatic towns. This year 
appeared his great work on Fossil Remains,—a work that made at once a 
great revolution in the study of geology, and showed the long series of 
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medals which Time had struck, with the successive dates her venerable 
hand had stamped upon them.* He received the title of Chevalier from the 
Emperor, and was sent to Rome to organize an university in the capital of 
St. Peter. Honours and rewards now followed thickly upon him. He 
was appointed Maitre des Requétes in the Council of State, and in 1813 
Commissaire Imperial Extraordinaire, and sent on the difficult and not 
very desirable mission, of endeavouring to raise the people who inhabit the 
left bank of the Rhine in favour of France. He was stopped at Nancy by 
the entrance of the allied armies, and obliged to return. 

In 1814 he was made Counsellor of State, a dignity which Louis the 
Eighteenth confirmed. He was employed in the temporary office of Com- 
missaire du Roi, and was subsequently made Chancellor of the University. 
From this pericd he took an active part in the administration, which be- 
longed to the committee of ministers attached to the Council of State. 
Twice he refused the office of the directorship for life of the Museum of 
Natural History. In 1817 a second edition of the Fossil Remains was 
published, and the Réegne Animal was also brought before the public. In 
1818 he visited England, and remained six weeks. During his stay, the 
Westminster election took place, and he was much interested and amused 
with the scenes and the tumults of the stormy hustings, and the mixture 
of the flowers of eloquence with the other flowers of the market, which 
assisted in preserving the fermentation of public opinion, and confirming the 
right of private judgment. Cuvier was, as might be expected, much de- 
lighted with his visit to Oxford,—to Windsor—where Sir W. Herschel ex- 
hibited to him the gigantic powers of his telescope, and he enjoyed the 
society of his brother naturalist, Sir Joseph Banks. At Sir Everard 
Home’s, the conversation after dinner turned on politics ; some question 
was disputed ; Cuvier said,—‘ It would be easy to clear up the point, if 
Sir Everard would send to his library for the first volume of Blackstone's 
Commentaries :'—upon this Sir Everard,t with great emphasis, exclaimed 
“« Know, Monsieur, that I have not such a book in my library, which, thank 
God! only contains works of science ;"—to this Cuvier quietly replied, 
‘The one does not prevent the other :’ but he never could recollect this 
extraordinary boast without amusement and astonishment. While he was 
in England, he was appointed to the Academie Francaise, in consequence 
of the Eloges ¢ which he had read in the Academy of Sciences. In 1818 





* We take this opportunity of restoring stolen property. In more than one mo- 
dern work on geology, the different fossil animals have been called the medals of time ; 
a beautiful expression, which we always suspected to be somewhat above Messrs. Man- 
tell and Philips and Co. We found it the other day in its native bed. It occurs in 
Fontenelle’s exquisite eloge on M. Leibnitz: ‘* des coquillages pétrifiés dans la terre, 
des pierres ou se trouvent des empreintes des poissons, ou des plantes, et méme de 
poissons, et de plantes qui ne sont point du pays, médailles incontestables du deluge.’’ 
We hope this stop thief will do. 

t+ A judicious and impartial review of this very accomplished and acute professor’s 
contributions to science, is very much wanting ; his ticket of free admission to the 
doors of the Philosophical Transactions, neither did himself nor that work much ser- 
vice. Would Sir B. Brodie do for Home, what Home did for Hunter ? 

t The Récueil des Eloges Historiques, by Cuvier, is a very interesting and enter- 
taining work, though it must yield (and what work must not?) to Fontenelle’s fasci- 
nating volumes, in ingenuity of thought and graces of language ; and to D’ Alembert’s ? 
in exquisite delicacy and refinement of philosophical reflection: but Cuvier’s work 
excels them both, in the truth and importance of its statements and facts. It is 


written in fullness of knowledge, and in that generous feeling, which only knows an 
assistant and friend in a rival. 
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he was offered the Ministry of the Interior, which he declined. In 1819 
he was appointed President of the Comité de l'Intérieur, and Louis XVIII. 
created him a Baron. In 1822 he accepted the grand mastership of the 
faculties of Protestant Theology ; he officiated as one of the presidents of 
the Council of State at the coronation of Charles X. in 1826; he 
received the declaration of the Legion of Honour, and at the same time 
from Wirtemberg the order of that crown; in 1827, the management de- 
volved on him of all the affairs belonging to the different religions in 
France, except the Catholic. But in the full tide of honourable prosperity, 
the hand of Providence inflicted on him the heaviest blow that (for his 
benefit) he was ever doomed to suffer, in the loss of his beautiful, his ac- 
complished, his excellent, and alas ! his only daughter ; at the age of twenty- 
two, and at the very time in which the bridal lamp was lit, and the bridal 
wreath was about to be entwined in her hair. This wasa calamity, for 
less the children of the earth cannot deem it, from which he never re- 
covered, “ It was related by an eye-witness, that at the first sitting of the 
Comité de l'Interieur at which he presided after this event, and from 
which he had absented himself for two months, he resumed the chair 
with a firm and placid expression of countenance ; he listened to the dis- 
cussions of those present ; but when it became his own turn to speak, 
his firmness abandoned him, and his first words were interrupted by tears. 
The illustrious legislator gave way to the bereaved father, he bowed his 
head, covered his face with his hands, and was heard to sob bitterly. A 
respectful and profound silence was observed through the whole assembly. 
All present had known Clementine, and therefore all could uuderstand the 
parent’s deep emotion. At length Cuvier raised his head, and uttered 
these few simple words—‘ Pardon me, gentlemen, I was a father, and 
have lost all;’ then with a violent effort he resumed the business of the 
day with his usual perspicuity, and pronounced judgment with his ordi- 
nary coolness and clearness of mind.” 

In 1826 appeared the first of a series of twenty volumes on Icthyology, 
and a second edition of the Régne Animal was published in 1829. In 
1630 he opened a course of lectures on the history and progress of science 
in all ages. In the same year he paid a second visit to London, (when the 
last revolution took place,) which had been for some time delayed by the 
death of Baron Fournier. On the publication of the famous ordonnances 
of Charles the Tenth, an universal silence in public was preserved, as if 
the first person who ventured to talk about them, was to set fire to a train 
of gunpowder. Even Cuvier, though so clear-sighted on all other occa- 
sions, was taken by surprise in this instance, and partook of the general 
opinion, that this stroke of policy on the part of the state, would lead to 
a lengthened resistance of taxes, and to partial disturbances, but not to 
any violent crisis; and deceived, as many were, by the profound tran- 
quillity which reigned in every part of the capital, he started for England 
on the appointed day. Five hours, five skort hours only, after his car- 
riage had passed the barrier, the firing commenced in Paris, and he and 
his daughter-in-law quietly pursued their route by easy stages ; they were 
overtaken on the road near Boulogne, by the flying English, who gave them 
vague reports ; and they passed on to meet their letters at Calais. There 
after two days of the deepest anxiety, during which time they had formed 
twenty projects for immediate return, and were as often detained, by the 
certainty of not being able to re-enter Paris, or even proceed on the road 
back, with passports dated in the month of May, and leave of absence 
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signed by the hand of Charles the Tenth, they at once received the details 
of the Revolution and the restoration to peace. 

The power of asking leave of absence, under such an accumulation of 
duties as oppressed Cuvier, was so rare, his time was so precious to himself, 
and the assurances of perfect tranquillity in Paris, combined with the 
safety of those whom he loved, were so decided, that he and Mademoiselle 
Duvancel determined on proceeding to England. Instead, however, of 
making a stay of six weeks, as at first intended, they returned in a fort- 
night ; and to the happiness of those around him, M. Cuvier found himself 
under the government of the Citizen-King, in possession of all his honours, 
his dignities, and his important functions. In 1832 he was made a Peer 
of France, and the appointment of President to the entire Council of 
State only waited for the royal signature, when on the thirteenth day of 
May of the same year the earthly career of this illustrious man of science 
was closed. 

Of Cuvier’s industry and application when young we have already 
spoken ; and of the rapid advances which he was thus enabled to make in 
his favourite sciences.* In this he was assisted by his great facility in 
designing. His anatomical drawings are beautiful and accurate. Often 
when lecturing he would turn to the board behind him, and with the chalk 
in his hand, speaking all the time, he would rapidly sketch the substance of 
his discourse ; sometimes beginning at the tail, and accurately proportioning 
every part with precision and preservation of character. Possessing such 
ability in design, it followed that he could not but be fond of the art of 
painting ; from the Cartoons at Hampton-Court he could hardly be sepa- 
rated: no artist ever delighted in the beauties of this great painter more 
than Cuvier. When at Rome, he was employed in intently studying the 
works of those great masters of the art, ancient and modern, with which 
this city, above all others, is enriched—the few jewels that still hang 
around her aged brow,—and when accused of want of curiosity in not ex- 
tending his journey to Naples—“ I should not there have found the Va- 
tican,”’ was his reply. He was much attached to Sir Thomas Laurence 
personally, and admired his works. Indeed, one main purpose of Cuvier’s 
second journey to England was to see the exhibition of paintings by that 
accomplished person ; an exhibition most honourable to his country and 
to himself. His admiration, however, was not narrow or confined ; he loved 
to gaze upon the architectural glories which the genius of Martin piles 
up; the marble towers whose gigantic altitudes pierce the skies, and then 





* On Cuvier’s Régne Animal (the Systema Nature of this era), see Mr. M‘Leay’s 
Hore Entomologice, p. 326, in which that eminent naturalist observes, ‘ that Cuvier 
was notoriously deficient in the power of legitimate and intuitive generalization in ar- 
ranging the animal series ;? and Mr. Swainson observes, ‘ that no person of such tran- 
scendant talents and ingenuity, ever made so little use of his observations towards a © 
natural arrangement as M. Cuvier.’ In 1830, C. L. Bonaparte, one of the first 
zoologists in Europe, published some severe observations on Cuvier’s ornithology. 
Mr. Swainson observes that ‘ if the fame of Cuvier rested on his talents as a zoologist, 
or as a classifier, that fame would not outlive the present day, for his system has been 
shaken to its very foundation. No! it is the transcendant genius he has shown as a 
geologist and comparative anatomist, in his splendid theories and fossil investigations, 
that will perpetuate his name so long as those sciences are cultivated: and they will 
be mentioned with admiration, when the Rég neAnimal, for all purposes of philoso- 
phic or natural arrangement, will serve only, like the Systema Nature, to mark the 
period of a by-gone era.’? Mr. Swainson makes some remarks on the cold spirit of 
materialism that attaches to some of the greatest names in modern zoology which 
France has produced. 
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those ever blooming walls of Paradise which seem to stretch away into far 
distant and interminable regions of delight. He used to pass hours in the 
British Gallery, and he possessed the power of cutting out on pasteboard 
or paper whatever subject excited his attention. Cuvier conversed flu- 
ently in Italian and German, and often regretted his inability of speaking 
the English language. Here his daughter acted as an able interpreter ; 
his knowledge of dead languages, meaning the Greek and Latin, (neither 
of which, by the bye, were ever dead) was very considerable for a naturalist, 
for a man whose life had been dedicated to science ; and was a source of 
much enjoyment to him. He was also distinguished for his very accurate 
and extensive knowledge of heraldry; indeed his industry always sup-. 
ported his abilities, and his attainments were unusually extensive. In 
company, Cuvier's grave and absent air was often mistaken for coldness 
and indifference ; but a little acquaintance with him made evident the 
benevolence of his heart, and the innocent gaiety of his disposition. No 
one enjoyed a ludicrous circumstance more than he did; no one laughed 
more at acomedy. A ridiculous afterpiece was at one time represented 
at Paris, called ‘ La voyage a Dieppe,’ in which the Professors of the 
Jardin des Plantes were brought forward in the most amusing way: and 
such was Cuvier’s uncontrollable risibility at its performance one evening, 
that the many-headed monsters of the pit several times called out to him 
to be silent. His nerves were irritable, and his temper hasty, but easily 
and quietly brought back within the. control of reason ; he was impatient 
in all that regarded the value of time, and ‘ Depechez-vous donc’ was a sen- 
tence often in his mouth. This, however, was a defect, a flaw merely on 
the surface. He possessed, says M. Laurillard, in the highest degree, the 
patience which has been said to be always necessary: for the discovery of 
some important truth ; and which, according to Buffon and Cuvier him- 
self, constitutes the genius of a well-ordered mind. No labour, however 
minute—no researches, however curious and abstruse—ever irritated him, 
when he believed them to be requisite for the attainment of his object : 
and this patience was half a virtue in that man whose blood would boil at 
a false reasoning or a sophism: who could not listen to a few pages of a 
book that taught nothing, or a book that bore the marks of prejudice or 
passion, without feeling the greatest irritation: and so far did he carry 
his patient investigation, that he even examined the minutest details of 
those elementary books which were to further instruction, and he directed 
the construction of several geographical maps of M. Silves, himself colour- 
ing the models. 

In person, Cuvier was moderately tall, and in his youth slight ; but the 
sedentary nature of his life induced corpulence, and his near-sightedness 
made him stoop. His hair, that had been light, and, as his fair biographer 
observes, that picturesquely curled, in latter years was grey. The immense 
portion of brain in his head was remarked by Gall and Spurzheim, as be- 
yond what they had ever beheld—an opinion confirmed after death. His 
features were regular and handsome : the nose aquiline, the mouth full of 
benevolence, the forehead most ample, and his eyes-sparkled with intellect 
and expression. The portrait of him by Mr. Pickersgill is the most ap- 
proved of all for its resemblance. His great love of order was carried to the 
minutiz of his dress, which was always adjusted with care. He even designed 
the patterns of the embroidery of his Court and Institute coats ; he invented 
all the costumes of the Univerity, and drew the model for the uniform of the 
Council. The buildings in the Menagerie and in the Jardin des Plantes, 
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were designed by him; and the new wing of the Museum, which joins the 
corps de garde, was added by his orders. ' 

Cuvier’s manners were polished and courteous ; formed after those of the 
old regime : and when he was shy, or not well-pleased, they were formidably 
stately. ‘Towards females he was, as we trust all men of science and 
learning are, very polite and attentive. In his social or solitary walks, his 
curiosity was always awake. “ In an evening stroll in the Jardin, (says 
Mrs. Lee,) his attention was attracted by the brilliant appearance of the 
coreoptis tinctoria, then new in France, and which he saw for the first 
time during this ramble. He in vain inquired the name of us, and we 
continued our walk. On returning to the house, he quitted us at the 
door, and in about half an hour came back, and stopping an instant, as he 
descended from the carriage, he said, ‘ Ladies, I have been to Mons. 
Deleuze, a learned botanist of the Jardin, and ascertained the name of the 
flower.’ He then gave its genus, species, country, and the reason of its 
appellation, and, making his bow, retired, perfectly happy with the know- 
ledge he had acquired and imparted."’ He sometimes proposed parties to 
eat ices at the cafés, and enjoyed the hearty mirth and homely dances 
of the guingettes. His breakfast (for no circumstance relating to the 
habits of such a man are without interest) took place generally at ten ; 
but he always rose at seven, or before, and prepared his papers for the 
day, arranged his occupations, and even received his visitors. His usual 
practice was to read the newspapers as he ate his breakfast; he then 
dressed, and was ready for his numerous occupations. When Director of 
the Garden, he would take his way amongst the trees to the Museum of 
Natural History, followed by secretaries, aide-naturalists, students, bear- 
ing the treasures which had just been finished in their stuffing labora- 
tories, and which were then arranged in their cases. His carriage was 
ready at the time, and no one was allowed to keep him waiting. The 
instant he had given his orders, he thrust himself into a corner, and began 
reading or writing ; but begged the ladies to go on talking as much as they 
found convenient: a permission of which they generally availed them- 
selves. Before dinner, he would occasionally give a few minutes to the 
family, by joining the party in Madame Cuvier’s room; at the sound— 
“ Madame est servie”—he would offer his arm to his wife, and leading her 
to her seat, all gathered round them at this once happy table. On pro- 
ceeding to the drawing-room, M. Cuvier would occasionally gratify those 
present by an hour's stay before he retired to his occupations, or paid his 
visits. Sometimes he would produce old books which he had bought at 
the stalls on the Quais ; or when he received M. Champollion's letters 
from Egypt, he would verify the descriptions of the antiquary step by step, 
with the great book published on the subject. He was never weary of 
research: his thirst for knowledge took an unbounded range, and the 
inventions of other countries were as dear to him as his own. He was 
much interested in the success of the Thames Tunnel; indeed, every 
thing connected with science and literature was a subject of inquiry with 
him. He knew exactly the arrangement and expenses of the British 
Museum : and it may perhaps excite a smile, when we hear, that while he 
was sitting for his portrait, he had *‘ The Fortunes of Nigel” read to him, 
with a Map of London on his knees, occasionally to consult. When 
tired of study, he used in the evening to throw himself on the sofa, while 
his wife and daughter read to him. He appeared to care very little for 
money ; and, indeed, the small sum which he left at his death proved that 
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the desire of making a fortune had never broken into the pursuits of the 
man of science. The first naturalist in Europe died worth about four 
thousand pounds.* 

The assemblies of Baron Cuvier took place every Saturday evening ; 
and all ranks and parties—princes, peers, diplomatists, scavans, students, 
united to form the illustrious group. Cuvier received strangers with polite- 
ness, and was delighted to converse with them on their favourite subjects 
of inquiry. The only thing that stopped him was an Englishman not 
being able to speak French. A few more intimate, or more attentive than 
the rest, stopt to a slight refreshment. Tales were related, travels re- 
counted, works of art criticized: Cuvier would reserve himself to the last, 
and then narrate something which crowned the whole. One evening the 
various signs placed over the shop-doors in Paris were discussed ; their 
origin and uses described. Then came the things themselves. Of course 
the most absurd were chosen: and last of all, M. Cuvier said he knew of 
a boot-maker who had caused a large and ferocious looking lion to be 
painted, in the act of tearing a boot to pieces with his teeth. This was 
put over his door, with the motto, “ On peut me déchirer, mais jamais me 
découdre.” I was in Paris, says Mrs. Lee, when the celebrated picture of 
Pygmalion and the Statue were exhibiting at the Louvre. It caused a 
general sensation. Epigrams and impromptus were made upon it, without 
end. Wreaths of flowers and crowns of bays were hung upon it ; so that it 
became an universal theme of conversation. Among other topics, it was one 
evening introduced at M. Cuvier's; when M. Broughart, the mineralogist, 
found fault with the flesh, which he said was too transparent. Humboldt 
objected to the general tone of the picture, which he said looked as if lighted 
up with modern gas. M. de Prony, a Director of the School of Engineers, 
found fault with the plinth ; and many gave their opinion in like manner, 
each pointing out the faults that seemed to strike him in this celebrated 
performance. After which, Cuvier said that the thumb of Pygmalion was 
not properly drawn, and would require an additional joint to those given 
by nature, for it to appear in‘the position selected by the painter. Upon 
this M. Biot, the mathematician and natural philosopher, who remained 
silent all the time, with mock solemnity summed up the whole, showing 
that every one had been more or less influenced by his peculiar vocation 
or private pursuit ; and concluded by saying, that he had no doubt but that 
every one of them, if they met Girodet the next day, would congratulate 
him on the perfect picture which he had produced. On these evenings, 
one or two old or particularly cherished friends would remain talking after 
the rest had taken their departure. The hours passed, the clock would 
strike two before the little coterie thought of separating ; and even then 
Cuvier would say, “‘ Nay, gentlemen, don’t be in such a hurry—it is quite 
early.” 

These pleasing recreations of the man of genins and science, these 
optimi dies vite, were all broken up by the early death, to which we alluded, 
of the daughter whom he so tenderly loved, and so unceasingly deplored. 
Her mother soon after followed her to the grave. Deprived of them, 
Cuvier's bereaved affections turned for support to his daughter-in-law, 





* The first philosopher of Europe, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, appears to have 
died worth about three thousand pounds in money; but how rich in Christian 
faith and love, those who have their treasure on earth would find it difficult to say: 
how rich in thought and learning, we hope still to know, for not a word of this great 
man, that can be recovered, should be lost. 
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Mademoiselle Duvancel, whose amiable and affectionate disposition need 
no proof, and whose conversation is described as the most fascinating and 
brilliant that perhaps ever flowed from a woman's lips. When stopping 
in London, one of Cuvier’s first walks, after his arrival, was to see all the 
new caricatures in the shop-windows, of which he possessed a voluminous 
collection. He considered them as curious documents of the moral and 
political history of certain periods ; and often, in conversation, he would 
cite various circumstances stamped on his recollections by the sight of an 
English caricature. To the British Museum he was a frequent visitor. 
He went to Richmond; the splendour of whose scenery he had often 
heard mentioned. The day was rather stormy, but with intervals of bright- 
ness, which added to the effect of the scene. He observed, when he saw 
sucha sky over sucha country, that he could not wonder at the perfection 
to which the English had carried their landscapes in water colours. He 
rose at six, visited on foot various parts of London which he had never 
before seen ; then returning to breakfast, he entered his carriage with his 
companion, and went to the Parks, exhibitions, collections, &c. Though 
London was not full at the time of his visit, he received the honours due 
to talent from an unexpected quarter—notus et tonsoribus :—During the 
absence of his valet, he sent for a barber to shave him. The operation 
being finished, Cuvier offered to pay the requisite sum; but the enlight- 
ened operator, who happened to be a Gascon, bowed, and positively refused 
the money, saying, with his comic accent, he was too much honoured, by 
shaving the greatest man of the age, to receive any recompence. At this 
time the health of Cuvier was unimpaired ; his intellectual faculties never 
more brilliant ; and temperance had preserved him at the age of sixty-two, 
in the vigour of an age much less advanced. He had still projects in view. 
His intention was to revise all his works, and put them on a footing with 
the last discoveries, and then deduce from them the general principles 
which emanated from such a collection of facts. His devotion to his 
studies was continued perhaps more closely than ever. At this time the 
cholera was raging around him; and, to add to the horrors of pestilence, 
the political horizon was dark with storms. From them he sought refuge 
in his study, excluding himself from all society but that of his family. 

On Tuesday, the 8th of May, he opened the third and concluding 
part of his Lectures on the History of Science. He pointed out 
what remained for him to say on the earth and its changes, and 
announced his intention of unfolding his own manner of viewing the 
present state of creation. On the same day he attended, as usual, 
a Council of Administration in the Jardin des Plantes, and bestowed 
his last cares on that immense establishment. During the evening, 
he felt a pain and numbness on his right arm, which he supposed 
proceeded from rheumatism. On Wednesday, the 9th, he presided over 
the Committee of the Interior with his wonted activity ; but at dinner he 
felt some difficulty in swallowing, and the numbness increased. Never 
can the look and the inquiry which he directed to his nephew be forgotten, 
when he found that the bread would not pass down his throat; nor the 
self-possession with which he said, as he sent his plate to Madame Cuvier, 
“‘ Then I must eat more soup,” in order to quiet the alarm visible in the 
countenances of those present. An application of leeches was made 
without benefit: the next day both arms were seized, and the paralysis of 
the pharynx was complete. He was then bled, but without benefit ; and 
from that moment he was aware of what was to follow. With great calm- 
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ness he ordered his will to be made, and had it witnessed. The malady 
increased during the night. Emetics were administered through a tube, 
but all failed. Friday was passed in hopeless attempts to subjugate the 
evil. In the evening the paralysis attacked the legs; his speech became 
affected: he pointed out the seat of his disorder,—‘‘ Ce sont les nerfs de 
la volonté qui sont malades ;” and he was still able to converse with his 
friends, and was moved from the bed-room to the saloon. Among other 
numerous and anxious enquirers came M. Pasquier, whom he had seen on 
the memorable Tuesday. ‘ Behold,” he said, “a very different person 
to the man of Tuesday—of Saturday. Nevertheless, I had great things 
still to do. All are ready in my head. After thirty years of labour and 
research there remained but to write, and now the hands fail, and carry 
with them the head.” In the evening fever showed itself, and continued 
all night. The bronchi became affected, and it was feared that the 
lungs would soon follow. On Sunday he slept, but complained of incohe- 
rent dreams; at two, only a part of the lungs was in action, and the phy- 
sicians prepared to cauterize the vertebrze of the neck ; but he was spared 
the torture, and leeches and cupping were all to which they had recourse. 
The man of science was consistent to the last: during the application of the 
latter, Cuvier observed, “‘ that it was he who had discovered that leeches 
possessed red blood.” He predicted that the last cupping would hasten 
his end ; and when raised from the posture necessary for the operation, 
he asked for a glass of lemonade to moisten his mouth; he gave the rest 
to his daughter-in-law, saying, that it was delightful to see those he loved 
still able to swallow. His respiration became more and more rapid ; he 
raised his head, and then letting it fall resigned his soul into his Creator's 
hands. Those who entered afterwards would have thought that the beau- 
tiful old man, seated in his arm-chair by the fire-place, was asleep, and 
would have walked softly across the room for fear of disturbing him; so 
little did his calm and serene countenance indicate that death had laid his 
hand upon it. 

In the same year, says his biographer, Germany lost her Goéthe, France 
was deprived of Champollion, Casimir Perier, and Remusat ; Great Britain 
of Scott and Leslie: though the preceding year had been her greatest 
trial, when she was deprived of Davy, of Wollaston, and Young. 

Cuvier desired to be buried without ceremony in the cemetery of Pére 
la Chaise, under the tombstone which covered his daughter; but all due 
honours were shown by a nation grateful for the benefits which his great 
talents, his well-directed studies, his important discoveries, and his illus- 
trious name had conferred upon her. A monumental statue is to be érected 
in the Jardin des Plantes ; another at Montbelliard ; and marble busts of 
him are, by order of the King, to be placed in the Institute and the Gal- 
lery of Anatomy. Many of his places, says his biographer, remain un- 
filled; as if those who would otherwise be candidates were afraid of the 
contest. This one man held them all; rigidly performed all their duties; 
carried his enlightened principles into all his employments ; scorned no 
detail which could bear on their improvement ; saw, at one glance, the 
influence which their progress would have over society at large ; and yet, 
while his mind was filled with these great and general views, he never for 
one instant forgot that which belonged to his character as a friend, a hus- 
band, a brother, and a father ; or that he had fellow-creatures who needed 
his assistance. 

We would now enter with delight into a consideration of his more im- 
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portant works, particularly that on which his fame as a man of sagacity, 
comprehension, and knowledge, is built—we mean his great work on 
Fossil Geology; but we have no room, and most reluctantly defer our 
pleasing task to another opportunity. As we look back on the memory of 
him whose life we have so briefly sketched, we are inclined to apply the 
words to him which he himself used, when speaking of another illustrious 
philosopher deceased: “ Il est mort plein de jours et de gloire, cheri 
de ses émules, respecté de la génération qu'il avait instruite, célébré dans 
l'Europe savante, offerant & la fois au monde le modéle accompli de ce 
que tous les savans devraient étre, et l’exemple touchant du bonheur dont 
ils devraient jouir.”’ 





HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. By SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
(Continued from p. 359.) 
Ricut Hon. Georce Cannina. 


Tue family of Mr. Canning, which for more than half a century had 
filled honourable stations in Ireland, was a younger branch of an ancient 
family among the English gentry. His father, a man of letters, was dis- 
inherited for an imprudent marriage, and the inheritance went toa younger 
brother, whose son was afterwards created Lord Garvagh. Mr. Canning 
was educated at Eton and Oxford, according to that exclusively classical 
system, which, whatever may have been its defects, must be owned, when 
taken with its constant appendages, to be eminently favourable to the cul- 
tivation of sense and taste, as well as to the developement of wit and spirit. 
From his boyhood, he was the foremost among many distinguished con- 
temporaries, and continued to be regarded as the best specimen and most 
brilliant representative of that eminently national education. His youthful 
eye sparkled with quickness and arch pleasantry, and his countenance 
early betrayed that jealousy of his own dignity, and sensibility to suspected 
disregard, which were afterwards softened, but never quite subdued. 
Neither the habits of a great school, nor those of a popular assembly, 
were calculated to weaken his love of praise and passion for distinction. 
But as he advanced in years, his fine countenance was ennobled by the ex- 
pression of thought and feeling: he now pursued that lasting praise, 
which is not to be earned without praise-worthiness, and if he continued 
to have love of fame, he also passionately loved the glory of his country. 
Even he, who, almost alone, was entitled to look down on fame as ‘ that 
last infirmity of noble minds,’ had not forgotten that it was 
‘¢ the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days !’’ 
The natural bent of character is perhaps better ascertained from the un- 
disturbed and unconscious play of the mind in the common intercourse of 
society, than from its movements under the power of strong interest or 
warm passions in public life. In social intercourse, Mr. Canning was de- 
lightful. Happily for the true charm of his conversation, he was too busy 
otherwise, not to treat society as more fitted for relaxation than display. 
It is but little to say, that he was neither disputatious, declamatory, nor 
sententious ; neither a dictator, nor a jester. His manner was simple and 
unobtrusive, his language always quite familiar; if a higher thought 
stole from his mind, it came in its conversational undress. From this 
plain ground his pleasantry sprung with the happiest effect, and it- was 
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nearly exempt from that alloy of taunt and banter, which he sometimes 
mixed with more precious materials in public contest. He may be added 
to the list of those eminent persons who pleased most in their friendly 
circle. He had the agreeable quality of being more easily pleased in so- 
ciety, than might have been expected from the keenness of his discernment, 
and the sensibility of his temper. He was liable to be discomposed, or 
even silenced, by the presence of any one whom he did not like. His 
manner in society betrayed the political vexations or anxieties which 
preyed upon his mind; nor could he conceal that sensitiveness to public 
attacks, which their frequent recurrence wears out in most English states- 
men. These last foibles may be thought interesting, as the remains of 
natural character not destroyed by refined society and political affairs. 
He was assailed by some adversaries so ignoble as to wound him through 
his filial affection, which preserved its respectful character through the 
whole course of his advancement. The ardent zeal for his memory, which 
appeared immediately after his death, attests the warmth of those domestic 
affections which seldom prevail where they are not mutual. To his teuch- 
ing epitaph on his son, parental love has given a charm which is wanting 
in his other verses. It was said of him at one time, that no man had so 
little popularity, and such affectionate friends; and the truth was cer- 
tainly more sacrificed to point in the former, than in the latter member of 
the contrast. Some of his friendships continued in spite of political dif- 
ferences, which, by rendering intercourse Jess unconstrained, often under- 
mine friendship ; and others were remarkable for a warmth, constancy, 
and disinterestedness, which, though chiefly honourable to those who 
were capable of so pure a kindness, yet redound to the credit of him who 
was the object of it. No man is so beloved, who is not himself formed 
for friendship. Notwithstanding his disregard for money, he was not 
tempted in youth by the example or kindness of affluent friends, much to 
overstep his little patrimony. He never afterwards sacrificed to parade or 
personal indulgence, though his occupations scarcely allowed him time 
enough to think of his private affairs. Even from his moderate fortune, his 
bounty was often liberal to suitors to whom oflicial relief could not be 
granted. By a sort of generosity still harder for him to practise, he en- 
deavoured, in cases where the suffering was great, though the suit could 
not be granted, to satisfy the feelings of the suitor, by full explanation in 
writing, of the causes which rendered compliance impracticable. When- 
ever he took an interest, he shewed it as much by delicacy to the feelings 
of those whom he served or relieved, as by substantial consideration for 
their claims—a rare and most praiseworthy merit among men in power. 
In proportion as the opinion of a people acquires influence over public 
affairs, the faculty of persuading men to support or oppose political mea- 
sures, acquires importance. The peculiar nature of Parliamentary debate, 
contributes to render eminence in that province not so imperfect a test of 
political ability as it might appear to be. Recited speeches can seldom 
shew more than power of reasoning and imagination, which have little 
connection with a capacity for affairs; but the unforeseen events of a 
debate, and the necessity of an immediate answer in unpremeditated Jan- 
guage, afford scope for quickness, firmness, boldness, wariness, presence 
of mind, and address in the management of men, which are among the 
qualities most essential to the Statesman. ‘The most flourishing period of 
our parliamentary eloquence, extends for about half a century—from the 
maturity of Lord Chatham's genius to the death of Mr. Fox. During the 
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twenty years which succeeded, Mr. Canning was sometimes the leader, 
and always the greatest orator of the party who supported the adminis- 
tration. Among whom he was supported, but not rivalled, by able men, 
against opponents who were not thought by him inconsiderable, of whom, 
one at least, was felt by every hearer, and acknowledged in private by him- 
self, to have always forced his faculties into their very uttermost stretch. 
Had he been a dry and meagre speaker, he would have been occasionally 
allowed to be one of the greatest masters of argument, but his hearers 
were so dazzled by the splendour of his diction, that they did not per- 
ceive the acuteness, and the sometimes excessive refinement of his rea- 
soning—a consequence, which, as it shows the injurious influence of a 
seductive fault, can with the less justice be overlooked in the estimate of 
his understanding. Ornament, it must be owned, where it only pleases or 
amuses, without disposing the audience to adopt the sentiments of the 
speaker, is an offence against the first law of public speaking, of which it 
obstructs instead of promoting the only reasonable purpose. But elo- 
quence is a widely extended art, comprehending many sorts of excel- 
lence, in some of which, ornamental diction is more liberally employed 
than in others ; and in none of which the highest rank can be attained, 
without an extraordinary combination of mental powers. Among our own 
orators, Mr. Canning seems to be the best model of the adorned style. 
The splendid and sublime descriptions of Mr. Burke, his comprehensive 
and profound views of general principle, though they must ever delight 
and instruct the reader, must be owned to be digressions which diverted 
the minds of the hearers from the object on which the speaker ought to 
have kept them steadily fixed. Sheridan, a man of admirable sense and 
matchless wit, laboured to follow Burke into the foreign regions of feeling 
and grandeur, whence the specimens preserved of his most celebrated 
speeches, shew too much of the exaggeration and excess to which those 
are peculiarly liable who seek by art to effect what nature has denied. 
By the constant part which Mr. Canning took in debate, he was called 
upon to show a knowledge which Sheridan did not possess, and a readi- 
ness which that accomplished man had no such means of strengthening 
and displaying. In some qualities of style, Mr. Canning surpassed Mr. 
Pitt. His diction was more various, sometimes more simple, more idio- 
matical, even in its more elevated parts. It sparkled with imagery, and 
was brightened by illustration, in both of which Mr. Pitt, for so great an 
orator, was defective. Mr. Canning possessed, in a high degree, the out- 
ward advantages of an orator; his expressive countenance varied with the 
changes of his eloquence. His voice, flexible and articulate, had as much 
compass as his mode of speaking required. . In the calm part of his 
speeches, his attitude and gesture might have been selected by a painter 
to represent Grace rising into Dignity. No English speaker used the keen 
and brilliant weapon of wit so long, so often, or so effectually, as Mr. 
Canning. He gained more triumphs, and incurred more enmity by it, 
than any other. Those whose importance depend much on birth and for- 
tune, are impatient of seeing their own artificial dignity, or that of their 
order, broken down by derision; and perhaps few men heartily forgive 
a successful jest against themselves, but those who are conscious of being 
unhurt by it. Mr. Canning often used his talent imprudently. In sudden 
flashes of wit, and in the playful description of men and things, he was 
often distinguished by that natural faculty which is the charm of plea- 
santry, to which the air of art and labour is more fatal than to any other 
Gent. Mac. Vor III. 30 
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talent. Sheridan was sometimes betrayed by an imitation of the dialogue 
of his master, Congreve, into a sort of Jaboured and finished jesting, so ba- 
lanced and expanded, as sometimes to vie in tautology and monotony with 
the once applauded triads of Johnson ; and which, even in its most happy 
passages, is more sure of commanding serious admiration, than hearty 
laughter. It cannot be denied, that Mr. Canning’s taste was, in this re- 
spect, somewhat influenced by the example of his early friend. Nothing 
could better prove the imperfect education of English Statesmen at that 
time, and the capacity of Mr. Canning to master subjects the least agreeable 
to his pursuits and inclinations. The exuberance of fancy and wit les- 
sened the gravity of his general manner, and perhaps also indisposed the 
audience to feel his correctness when it clearly shewed itself. In that 
important quality he was inferior to Mr. Pitt. 


“* Deep on whose front engraven 
Deliberation sate, and public care.”’ 


And not less inferior to Mr. Fox, whose fervid eloquence flowed from the 
love of his country, the scorn of baseness, and the hatred of cruelty, 
which were the ruling passions of his nature. On the whole, it may be 
observed, that the range of Mr. Canning’s powers as an orator was wider 
than that in which he usually exerted them. When mere statement only 
was allowable, no man of his age was more simple. When infirm health 
compelled him to be brief, no speaker could compress his matter with so 
little sacrifice of clearness, ease, and elegance. In his speech on Colonial 
Reformation, in 1823, he seemed to have brought down the philosophical 
principles and the moral sentiments of Mr. Burke to that precise level 
where they could be happily blended with a grave and dignified speech, 
intended as an introduction to a new system of legislation. As his orato- 
rical faults were those of youthful genius, the progress of age seemed to 
purify his eloquence, and every year appeared to remove some speck which 
hid, or at least dimmed a beauty. He daily rose to larger views, and 
made, perhaps, as near approaches to philosophical principles as the great 
difference between the objects of the philosopher and those of the orator, 
will commonly allow. When the Memorials of his own Time, the composi- 
tion of which he is said never to have interrupted in his busiest moments, 
are made known to the public, his abilities as a writer may be better esti- 
mated. His only known writings in prose are state papers, which, when 
considered as the composition of a minister of foreign affairs in one of 
the most extraordinary periods of European history, are undoubtedly of no 
small importance. Such of these papers as were intended to be a direct 
appeal to the judgment of mankind, combine so much precision with such 
uniform circumspection and dignity, that they must ever be studied as 
models of that very difficult species of composition. His instructions to 
Ministers abroad, on occasions both perplexing and momentous, will 
be found to exhibit a rare union of comprehensive and elevated views, 
with singular ingenuity in devising means of execution ; on which last 
faculty he sometimes relied perhaps more confidently than the short and 
dim foresight of man will warrant. ‘ Great affairs,’ said Lord Bacon, ‘ are 
commonly too coarse and stubborn to be worked upon by the fine edges 
and points of wit.’ His papers in negociation were occasionally somewhat 
too controversial in their tone. ‘They are not near enough to the manner 
of an amicable conversation about a disputed point of business, in which a 
negociator does not so much draw out his argument as hint his own object, 
and sound the intention of his opponent. He sometimes seems to pursue 
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triumph more than advantage, and not enough to remember, that to have 
the opposite party satisfied with what he has got, and in good humour 
with himself, is not one of the least proofs of a negociator's skill. When 
the papers were intended ultimately to reach the public through Parliament, 
it might be prudent to regard chiefly the final object; and when this 
excuse was wanting, much must be pardoned to the controversial habits of 
a parliamentary life. It is hard for a debater to be a negociator. The 
faculty of guiding public assemblies, is very remote from the art of dealing 
with individuals, 

Mr. Canning’s powers of writing verse may rather be classed with his 
accomplishments than numbered among his high and noble faculties. It 
would have been a distinction for an inferior man. His verses were far 
above those of Cicero, of Burke, and of Bacon. The taste prevalent in 
his youth led him to more relish for sententious declaimers in verse, than is 
shared by lovers of the more true poetry of imagination and sensibility. 
In some respects his poetical compositions were also influenced by his early 
intercourse with Mr. Sheridan, though he was restrained by his more 
familiar contemplation of classical models, from the glittering conceits of 
that extraordinary man. Something of an artificial and composite diction 
is discernible in the English poems of those who have acquired reputation 
by Latin verse, more especially since the pursuit of rigid purity has ree 
quired so timid an imitation as not only to confine itself to the words, 
but to adopt none but the phrases of ancient poets: an effect of which 
Gray must be allowed to furnish an example. Absolute silence about 
Mr. Canning’s writings as a political satirist, which were for their hour so 
popular, might be imputed to undue timidity. In that character he yielded 
to General Fitzpatrick in arch stateliness and poignant raillery; to Mr. 
Moore in the gay prodigality with which he squanders his countless stores 
of wit; and to his own friend Mr. Frere, in the richness of a native vein of 
original and fantastic drollery, in that ungenial province where the 
brightest of the hardy laurels are very apt soon to fade, and where Dryden 
only boasts immortal lays ;—it is perhaps his best praise, that there is no 
writing of his which a man of honour might not avow as soon as the first 
heat of contest was passed. In some of the amusements or tasks of his 
boyhood, there are passages which, without much help from fancy, might 
appear to contain allusions to his greatest measures of policy, as well as 
to the tenor of his life, and to the melancholy splendour which surrounded 
his death. In the concluding line of the first English verses written by 
him at Eton, he expressed a wish which has been singularly realized, that 
he might 

‘* Live in a blaze, and in a blaze expire.’’ 

It is at least a striking coincidence, that the statesman, whose dying 
measure was to mature an alliance for the deliverance of Greece, should, 
when a boy, have written English verses on the slavery of that country ; 
and that in his prize poem at Oxford, on the pilgrimage to Mecca, a com- 
position as much applauded as a modern Latin poem can aspire to be, he 
should have bitterly deplored the lot of the renowned countries now 
groaning under the same barbarous yoke:— 


‘* Nunc Satrape imperio et seevo subdita Turce.”’ 


_ To conclude—he was a man of fine and brilliant genius, of warm affec- 
tions, of high and generous spirit ; a statesman who at home converted 
most of his opponents into warm supporters ; who abroad was the sole 
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hope and trust of all who sought an orderly and legal liberty ; and who was 
cut off in the midst of vigorous and splendid measures, which, if executed 
by himself, or with his own spirit, promised to place his name among the 
first class of rulers, among the founders of lasting peace, and the guardians 
of human improvements. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS WILSON, LL.D. 
SECRETARY OF STATE TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


THE eminent scholar andablestates- 
man, of whose life the following pages 
contain brief memoirs, was the son of 
Thomas Wilson of Stroby, otherwise 
Strubby, in the county of Lincoln, by 
his wife Anne,! the daughter and heir 
of Roger Comberworth, of Comber- 
worth, in that county, by Margery his 
wife, the daughter and heir of Hugh 
Braytofte, of Braytofte Hall in the 
same county ; but his pedigree is traced 
to? “‘ an ancient and worshipful fa- 
mily’’* residing in the year 1250 at 
Elton in the county of York, seven 
generations of whose descendants con- 
tinued there. Thomas Wilson, the 
last who resided at Elton, left two 
sons, William, the eldest, of Stroby, 
from whom Dr. Thomas Wilson was 
the fourth in lineal descent, and from 
a junior branch of which line the Wil- 
sons of Gravely and Coddreth, other- 
wise Codred or Cottered, Willey and 
Walkerne in Hertfordshire, descend- 
ed,? and Edmund of Tockwith, in the 
parish of Bilton, within the county of 
the city of York, from whom the fa- 
mily of the Baronet of this name in 
Sussex is derived. 

Dr. Wilson was elected a scholar of 
King’s college, Cambridge, in 1541, 
and was there educated for the civil 
law ; he was afterwards incorporated 
of the University of Oxford, and took 
the degree of Doctor of Laws abroad. 5 
He was tutor at Cambridge to Henry 


Brandon, then Duke of Suffolk, and his 
brother Lord Charles, sons of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk ; having been 
appointed by their mother, who was 
sister to Henry the Eighth. Upon the 
death of those princes at an early age, 
and within the same hour, and so sud- 
denly that ‘‘ first they were known to 
be dead, or any abroad could tell they 
were sick,”’ several Latin and Greek 
verses were written at Cambridge and 
Oxford, which Dr. Wilson collected, 
and prefixing a Latin epistle of his 
own composition, descriptive of the 
course of study and characters of his 
illustrious pupils, who appear to have 
been endowed with excellent qualities 
of mind and disposition; he published 
them in 1551, under the title of ‘‘ Epis- 
tola de vita et obitu fratrum Suffolci- 
encium.” 

About the same time he published 
“‘ The Rule of Reason, containing the 
art of Logic,” which was the first 
treatise on that subject written in the 
English language. In the dedication 
of this book to Edward the Sixth, the 
author observes, 


‘* T have, so far as my slender practice 
hath enabled me, enterprised to join an 
acquaintance between logic and my coun- 
trymen, from the which they have been 
heretofore barred by tongues unacquaint- 
ed.’’? ‘* I take not upon me so cunningly 
and perfectly to have written of the said 
art, as though none could do it better, 





1 H. II. Visit. Line. in Coll. Arm. 


Collins’s Baronetage, iii. 243. 


* In the Catalogue of the Chancellors of England, the Lords Keepers of the Great 
Seal, &c. by John Philipot, Summersett Herald, printed at London in 1636, p. 5, is 
as follows: ‘* William Welson or Wilson, born of a noble house, was chaplain and 


chancellor to William the Conqueror (as hath Rabertus Montensis) and succeeded 
Arfastus in the bishoprick of Thetford.” 


3 Ex Visit. Com. Lincoln. An. 1592, per Ric. Lee, arm. Richmond herald deputat. 
et mareschallum Rob. Cooke, arm. Clarenc. in Coll. Arm. 


4 Ex predict. Visit. Lincoln. and Chauncy’s Hertf. fo. 66 and 387. 


5 Wood’s Fasti Oxon. 9%. Fuller’s Worthies in Lincolnshire, 159. 
MS. No. 982, 2 v. 48, of Bishop Kennett’s Collections. 
ii. p. 250. 
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but because no Englishman until now 
hath gone through with this enterprise, 
I have thought meet to declare that it 
may be done. And yet herein I profess 
to be but a spur or a whetstone to sharp 
the pens of some other that they may 
polish and perfect that I have rudely and 
grossly entered.’’ 


He was a zealous supporter of the 
reformed religion, which is manifested 
in this book and his next publication, 
by several passages condemnatory of 
the tenets and practices of the Catho- 
lics ; for which, as will be seen here- 
after, he narrowly escaped the honours 
of martyrdom. 

Of an example of reasoning nega- 
tively, the following is part : 


‘We read not in all the Scripture, 
from Genesis to the revelation of St. 
John, that ever there was friar, monk, 
nun, or canon; ergo, let them go from 
whence they came. We read not in the 
Scripture that worshiping of images was 
ever allowed to be laymen’s books ; there- 
fore take down such idols, and let them 
serve for other uses.’’ 


Again, in showing exceptions to 
discordants being contrary : 

“* Thus some that maintained counter- 
feit chastity were wont to reason against 
marriage, taking an occasion upon that 
place of St. Paul where he saith, it is not 
good to touch a woman ; where he mean- 
eth nothing else but considering the Gos- 
pel then required speedy preachers, and 
that it were a clog to be married, and 
somewhat an hindrance to those that 
should travel, he thought it expedient to 
forbear ; not that he condemned mar- 
riage, or yet thought women to be devils.” 


A second edition of this work was 
published February 1567. 

In 1553 he published ‘‘ The Art of 
Rhetoric,” whichitappears was written 
at the request of Lord John Dudley, 
then Master of the Horse to the King, 
made in consequence of his approba- 
tion of the treatise on Logic : 


‘IT commend to your lordship’s pa- 
tronage this treatise on rhetoric, to the 
end that ye may get some furtherance by 
the same; and I also be discharged of my 
faithful promise this last year made unto 
you. For whereas it hath pleased you, 
among other talk of learning, earnestly 
to wish that ye might one day see the 
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precepts of rhetoric set forth by me in 
English, as I had erst done the rules on 
logic.’’ 

This work, as well as its predeces- 
sor, displays not only the requisite 
qualifications of a learned, discrimi- 
nating, logical, and ingenious mind, 
but also great piety, and a playful and 
benevolent disposition. 

In showing by what means elo- 
quence is attained, 


‘« First needful it is,”” he states, ‘* that 
he which desireth to excel in this gift of 
oratory, and longeth to prove an eloquent 
man, must naturally have a wit, and an 
aptness thereunto; then must he ‘to his 
book, and learn to be well stored with 
knowledge, that he may be able to minis- 
ter matter for all causes necessary; the 
which when he hath got plentifully he 
must use much exercise both in writing 
and also in speaking, for though he have 
a wit and learning together, yet shall 
they both have little avail without much 
practice. What maketh the lawyer to 
have such utterance? practice. What 
maketh the preacher to speak so roundly? 
practice. Yea, what maketh women go 
so fast away with their words? marry, prac- 
tice, I warrant you. Therefore, in all 
faculties, diligent practice, and earnest 
exercise, are the only things that make 
men prove excellent.’’ 


As ‘an example of comfort,” a 
consolatory discourse which the au- 
thor had previously addressed to the 
Duchess of Suffolk on the death of her 
sons, is set forth: 

‘¢ T seeing my Lady’s Grace their mo- 
ther taking their death most grievously, 
could not otherwise, for the duty which I 
then did, and ever shall owe unto her, 
but comfort her in that her heaviness.’’ 


In exemplifying the figure of ampli- 
fication by “‘ rebuking one that giveth 
ear to backbiters and slanderers,” are 
the following passages : 


‘* When our purse is picked, we make 
straight search for it again, and imprison 
the offender; and shall we not seek re- 
covery for our good name when evil 
tongues have stained it?’’? ‘‘ A slanderer 
is worse than a thief, because a good 
name is better than all the goods in the 
world,’’ 6 


When imprisoned by the Inquisi- 
tion, the Doctor possibly regretted 





© Another figure in the Prologue to the Treatise on Usury, will be readily recog- 
nized: ‘* The galled horse will not be rubbed,”’ 
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that he had not expunged the follow- 
ing passages referring to the restraints 
on the marriages of priests. 


‘* How much better were it to turn 
their concubines into wives.”’ ‘‘ I think 
the bishops’ officers would have pro- 
cured this matter long ago, if they had 
not found greater gains by priests’ lem- 
mans than they were like to have by 
priests’ wives.”’ 


A second edition of this work was 
published in 1567, and it was reprinted 
in 1580. 

The restoration of the Catholic re- 
ligion, and the persecutions of the 
conscientious adherents to the Refor- 
mation, which so shortly followed 
the accession to the Crown of the 
bigoted Mary, sent Dr. Wilson with 
numerous others into exile’. Ger- 
many was the country in which the 
fugitives generally sought safety ; 3 but 
it appears that during his absence he 
went to Rome, where he was imprisoned 
ona charge of heresy ; of which, in a 
prologue to the second edition of the 
Art of Rhetoric, he gives the follow- 
ing account : 


‘* Two years past, at my being in Italy, 
I was charged in Rome Town, (to my 
great danger and utter undoing, if God’s 
goodness had not been the greater) to 
have written this book of ‘‘ Rhetoric,’’ 
and the ‘‘ Logick’’ also; for the which I 
was counted an heretick, notwithstanding 
the absolution granted to all the realm, 
by Pope Julie the Third, for all former 
offences or practices devised against the 
holy Mother Church, as they call it. A 
strange matter, that things done in 
England seven years before, and the same 
universally forgiven, should afterwards 
be laid to a man’s charge at Rome. But 
what will not malice do? or what will not 
the wilful devise to satisfy their minds for 
undoing of others? God be my judge, I 
had then as little fear (although death 


was present and the torment at hand, 
whereof I felt some smart,) as ever I 
had in all my life before. For when I 
saw those that did seek my death to be 
so maliciously set to make such poor 
shifts for my readier dispatch, and to bur- 
den me with those back reckonings, I 
took such courage and was so bold, that 
the judges then did much marvel at my 
stoutness, and thinking to bring down my 
great heart, told me plainly, that I was 
in farther peril than whereof I was aware, 
and sought thereupon to take advantage 
of my words, and to bring me in danger 
by all means possible. And after long 
debating with me, they willed me at any 
hand to submit myself to the Holy Father 
and the devout College of Cardinals, for 
otherwise there was no remedy, With 
that, being fully purposed not to yield to 
any submission, as one that little trusted 
their colorable deceit, I was as ware as I 
could be not to utter any thing for mine 
own harm, for fear I should come in their 
danger. For then either I should have 
died, or else have denied both openly and 
shamefully the known truth of Christ and 
his Gospel. In the end, by God’s grace, 
I was wonderfully delivered, through plain 
force of the worthy Romans (an enter- 
prise heretofore in that sort never at- 
tempted), being then without hope of life, 
and much less of liberty.’’ ‘‘ The prison 
was on fire when I came out of it; and 
whereas I feared fire most (as who is he 
that doth not fear it) I was delivered by fire 
and sword together ; and yet now thus fear- 
ful am I, that having been thus swinged 
and restrained of liberty, I would first 
rather hazard my life presently hereafter 
to die upon a Turk, than to abide 
again, without hope of liberty, such pain- 
ful imprisonment for ever. So that I have 
now got courage with suffering damage, 
and made myself, as you see, very willing 
from henceforth to die, being then brought 
only but in fear of death. They that 
love sorrow upon sorrow, God send it 
them; I, for my part, had rather be with- 
out sense of grief, than for ever to live 
in grief: and I think the troubles before 





7 “ Hard shift he made to conceal himself in the reign of Queen Mary.” 


Worthies, ibid. 


Fuller’s 


8 « Uneasy and unsafe for him (Aylmer), and all others that conscienciously ad- 
hered to the reformed religion, he fled into Germany, and with several others of the 
best rank, both divines and gentlemen, he resided at Strasburgh. He took the oppor- 
tunity of improving himself by travel, visiting almost all the universities of Italy and 


Germany.”’ 


Strype’s Life of Aylmer, in the preface to which Dr. Wilson is described 
as ‘* the truly learned and experienced Secretary Wilson.” 


‘* During the reign of 


Mary, to whose persecutions many fugitives owed their qualifications for future 
honours, he (Dr. Wilson) lived abroad, and was for some time imprisoned by the In- 
quisition at Rome, on account of two treatises on Rhetoric and Logic,” &c. 
lilustrations, ibid. 
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death being long suffered, and without 
hope continued, are worse, a great deal, 
than present death itself can be, especially 
to him that maketh little account of this 
life, and is well armed with a constant 
mind to God-ward.’’ 


In 1569 he published ‘‘ A Discourse 
upon Usury,’’® in the dedication of 
which to Dudley, then Earl of Lei- 
cester, he observes, ‘“‘ 1 have known 
you and that noble race of your 
brethren, even from their young years ; 
and with your honour, and that fa- 
mous Earl of Warwick, deceased, and 
your noble brother, now Earl of War- 
wick, living, 1 have had more familiar 
conference than with the rest, and 
especially with your honour.”’ This is 
a dialogue ‘‘ between a rich worldly 
Merchant, the godly and zealous 
Preacher, the temporal and civil Law- 
yer, touching Usury, or the loan of 
money for gain,” which is treated as 
a moral offence of the first magnitude. 

The estimation in which this work 
was held by the then Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury, and some notion of the learn- 
ing and ingenuity displayed in advo- 
cating an opinion thus piously enter- 
tained and strenuously supported, but 
which would now be treated with ri- 
dicule,}° may be collected from a letter 
prefixed to a reprint of the book dated 
1584, addressed by the Bishop to the 
author, in which his Lordship says— 


‘If I were an usurer never so greedily 
bent to spoil and ravine, ut sunt fownera- 
tores, yet would I think. myself most 
unhappy if such persuasions could not 
move me. For what man would not be 
afraid to live desperately in that state of 
life that he seeth manifestly condemned 
by heathens, by Christians, by the old 
Fathers, by the ancient Councils, by em- 
perors, by bishops, by decrees, by canons, 
by all sects of all regions and of all reli- 


gions, by the Gospel of Christ, by the 
mouth of God.’’ 


His only other literary work extant, 
is a translation into English of the 
Orations of Demosthenes; although 
Wood"! observes, there are “ other 
things which J have not yet seen.” 

On the release of Dr. Wilson from 
his imprisonment, and the death of 
Queen Mary, he returned with other 
exiles to his native country, and 
was appointed one of the masters of 
the Court of Requests, and shortly 
afterwards Master of St. Katharine’s 
Hospital, near the Tower.!2 By the fol- 
lowing extract from Stowe’s Survey of 
London,’ it appears that some dif- 
ference arose between the master of 
the Hospital and the inhabitants. 


‘Tt is said that he dissolved the choir, 
that might have equalled that of St. Paul’s. 
In the year 1565 Dr. Wylson being Mas- 
ter, the Precinct of St. Katherine’s was 
in danger of losing its ancient privileges, 
which occasioned an ernest address from 
the inhabitants to Secretary Cecyl, com- 
plaining unto him against the said Master, 
that he intended as much as in him lay, 
for a private gain of a sum of money, 
clearly for ever to sell and make away to 
the Lord Maior of the City of London, 
and his Brethren, and the Commonalty, 
the whole liberty, right, franchises, roy- 
alties, and privileges belonging to the said 
house and hospetall that did appertain, 
and were part of the dowry of the Queens 
of this realm ; which would be as they set 
forth an utter subversion and extinguish- 
ing of the true foundation thereof; and 
the impoverishing, decay, and undoing of 
them and their posterity.’’ 

They then state the foundation thus, 
‘That the Masters of the Hospital had 
been taken by the said Charter as Cus- 
todes and Governors of the said Hospital, 
and as upholders of the privileges there- 
of, and not to alter the true use and right 





9 Much commended by Dr. Laur. Humphrey, the Queen’s Public Professor of 
Divinity in Oxon.’? Wood’s Fasti Oxon. Ibid. The copy in the British Museurh 
appears to have belonged to Mr. Hargrave; and fifteen guineas is marked as the 


price. 


10 By a lucky accident in language,’’ says Hume, “ which has a great effect on men’s 
ideas, the invidious word, usury, which formerly meant the taking of any interest for 
money, came now to express only the taking of exorbitant and illegal interest. An 
Act passed in 1571 violently condemns all usury ; but permits 10 per cent. interest 


to be paid.—Hume, v. 483. 
11 Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ibid. 


12 Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ibid. Bishop Kennett’s Collections, ibid. Fuller’s Wor- 


thies, ibid. Lodge’s Illustrations, ibid. 
13 Vol. I. p. 205. 
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thereof. As no Master hitherto durst, 
or went about to infringe or break, to 
their knowledge.’ Then the use, thus, 
‘That the Master being but Governor, 
ought not to use or abuse any liberties, 
franchises, or privileges other than is 
prescribed him in the said Charter.’ Then 
the charges of the hospital to the Inha- 
bitants, &c. ‘And this seemed to give a 
stop to this business.’ ’’ 


The high character of Dr. Wilson, 
with the following extract from Ful- 
ler’s Worthies,’’ may be considered a 
sufficient vindication from this charge. 


“« Upon the same token, that he took 
down the Quire, which my author saith 
(allow him a little hyperbole) was as great 
as the Quire at St. Paul’s. I am loth to 
believe it done out of covetousnesse, to 
gain by the materials thereof, but would 
rather conceive it so run to ruin that it 
was past repairing.’’ 


He represented the city of Lincoln in 
Parliament in 1751 with Robert Moun- 
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son, and in 1572 with John Wellcour.* 
*« At length,”’ observes Collins,}6 his 
learning and knowledge not being con- 
fined within the ordinary limits of a 
private education, or peculiar study, 
he became so well acquainted with the 
laws of nations, and had acquired 
such a general knowledge in political 
affairs, that his qualifications for more 
public employments, both abroad and 
at home, were apparently distinguished 
by Queen Elizabeth, so remarkable 
for discerning of men, and in the 
choice of her ministers, who was 
pleased to employ him several times!” 
as her ambassador to Mary Queen of 
Scots; and into the Low Countries 
anno 1577; and in 1579, Feb. 5, by 
the Queen’s own appointment, he was 
promoted to the Deanery of Durham, 
vacant by the death of William Whit- 
tingham ;!8 at the same time he was 
also in the high station of principal 
Secretary of State,!® and one of her 





15 Vol. I. p. 205. 
16 Baronetage. Ibid. 


® Allen’s History of Lincolnshire, p. 135. 


17 Wood’s Fasti Oxon, ibid. Bishop Kennett’s Collections, ibid. ‘‘ In 1576 he 








was sent on an embassy to the Low Countries, where he acquitted himself so 
well, that in the following year he was named to succeed Sir Thomas Smith as 
Secretary of State,’’ &c. Lodge’s Illustrations, ibid. Hume, v. 200. 

18 It seems the Queen had, in 1563, partly promised this Deanery to Dr. Wilson, 
but was forced by the over entreaties of the Earl of Leicester to give it to Whytting- 
ham, who, enjoying it about 16 years, was then succeeded by Dr. Wilson, who enjoyed 
it not two years.—Athene Oxon. 195. 

19 ‘¢ There were but two of these at once in the King’s time, whereof the one was 
styled the Principal Secretary, the other the Secretary of Estate. Some have said 
that the first in the senioritie of the admission was accounted the principall; but the 
exceptions in this kind being as many as the regularities (the younger being often 
brought over the head of the elder to be principal), their chiefnesse was Penes Regis 
Arbitrium. Nor was the one confined to foreign negotiations, the other to domestick 
businesse (as some have believed), but promiscuously ordered all affaires, though the 
genius of some Secretaries did incline them most to foreign transactions. Their 
power was on the matter alike, and petitioners might make their applications in- 
differently to either, though most addressed themselves to him in whom they had the 
greatest interest. Their salaries were some two hundred pounds a-piece, and five 
hundred pounds a-piece more for intelligence and secret service.’’—Fuller’s Worthies, 
p- 18. 

‘* Before we come to catalogue the worthies of this county (Lincolnshire), it is ob- 
servable that as it equalled other shires in all ages, so it went beyond itself in one 
generation, viz., in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when it had natives thereof, 

1. Edward Clinton, Lord Admiral. 

2. William Cecil, Lord Treasurer. 

3. Sir Edmund Anderson, Lord Chief Justice. 

4. John Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

5. Peregrine Bartie, Lord General in France. 

6. Thomas Wilson, Dr. of Law, and Secretary of State. 


All* countrymen and contemporaries. Thus sea and land, church and camp, sword 
and mace, gospel and law, were stored with prime officers out of this county. Nor 


* Here I mention not Sir Thomas Heneage, at the same time a grand favourite, and Privy Coun- 
cellor to Queen Elizabeth. 


3 
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Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council. In which great employ- 
ments he discovered an adequate genius 
and most penetrating judgment, which, 
joined to the closest application to bu- 
siness, and a vigorous industry in the 
execution of the many arduous affairs 
belonging to his elevated station, 
crowned all his proceedings with 
honour, and gained him that reputa- 
tion which the concurrent testimonies 
of many writers confirm. For as a 
Secretary,2° three things completed 
him, viz., first, quick dispatch and in- 
dustry ; secondly, constant intelligence 
and correspondence; and thirdly, a 
large and strong memory. Whilst the 
different parties were carried on at 
court between the Earls of Sussex and 
Leicester, Queen Elizabeth?! would 
needs at first favour my lord of Lei- 
“cester against the Earl of Sussex, 
which this Doctor and my Lord Bur- 
leigh dissuaded, upon this account, 
because if she, who should be the 
common mother of all, inclined to one 
party, and leaned to aside, the ship of 
the commonwealth would be, as a 
boat, overturned by too much weight 
on the one side, and too little on the 
other. His place called upon him to 
suppress with severity such seditious 
reflections upon the state as came to 
his knowledge; but his inclination 
was to dissipate them with conni- 
vance and contempt ; for to be opposed 
renders a faction considerable; to be 
despised (and watched) ridiculous. 
His peculiar knack was, a politic and 
artificial nourishing and entertaining 
of hopes; and keeping men in sus- 
pense is one of the best antidotes 
against the poison of discontent; it 
being observed by this statesman to be 
a certain sign of a wise government, 
and proceedings, to hold men’s hearts 
by hopes, when it cannot by satisfac- 
tion, and when it can handle things in 
such a manner as no evil shall appear 
So peremptory, but that it hath some 
outlet of hope; which is the easier 
done, because both particular persons 


and factions are apt enough to flatter 
themselves, or at least to boast what 
they believe not. In general, he bears 
the character of a wise and worthy 
minister, and in short (to use the 
words of an author of credit)*? he was 
Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth 
for four years together, and it argues 
his ability for the place, because he 
was put into it; seeing in those active 
times, under so judicious a Queen, 
weakness might despair to be employ- 
ed in such an office. 

“Nor does his private character, 
when considered as it is published, ap- 
pear beneath the dignity of his public,** 
for his parents designed him for study, 
his nature for business; his presence 
assisted his inclination, and his com- 
plaisance his presence, and his good 
nature both; a good nature that would 
have spoiled a politician in any other 
but Doctor Wilson, whose wisdom 
was the largeness of his soul, not the 
narrowness of a shift. He had that 
penetrating and comprehensive judg- 
ment, that he could at once shew the 


greatest prudence in laying his design ~ 


and the greatest integrity in managing 
it, as rather securely knowing than 
warily close. He had a way of con- 
veying effectual and imprinting pas- 
sions, among compliments, suitable to 
persons and business; he had his 
familiarity to his inferiors, that made 
him not cheap ; his state among equals, 
that made him not envied ; and his ob- 
servance to superiors, that made him 
no flatterer; his behaviour, like a 
well-made suit, was not too straight, 
or point devise, but justly measured, 
and free for exercise and motion. He 
was more reverend than plausible, 
more considerate than active. He had 
a slow but a sure way to honour, 
which was nothing else in him, but a 
discovery of his virtues and worth, 
upon any occasion, without any dis- 
advantage. His thoughts were as his 
inclination, grave; his discourse as his 
reading, subtile; his actions, as his 
education, well weighed, regular as 





must it be forgotten, though born in the same shire, they were utterly unrelated in 
kindred, and raised themselves independently (as to any mutual assistance), by God’s 
blessing, the Queen’s favour, and their own deserts. 

20 Wood’s Athenee Oxon, and Fasti Oxon. ibid. 

1 Lloyd’s ‘‘ Statesmen and Favourites of England, since the Reformation.”’ Printed 


at London in 1665, p. 212 and 213. 


* Fuller’s Worthies in Lincolnshire, p. 159, and Bale de Script. Brit. cent. 9. 


*3 Lloyd’s Statesmen, &c. p. 209. 
Gent. Mace. Vor. III. 
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his temper, even and smooth, as cus- 
tom. None hada more skilful method 
to sway nature in others, none more 
prudent minutes, and seasonable de- 
grees to check it in himself; his rule 
being, never to practise anything until 
perfect; for so he might exercise his 
weakness, as well as his abilities, and 
induce one habit of both. Three things 
he aimed at; first, the search of truth 
by industry; secondly, the attainment 
of it by apprehension; and thirdly, 
the enjoyment of it by assent. Neither 
took he greater pleasure in knowing 
than in relating and doing what is 
true, sound and plain, without those 
crooked courses which shew a creep- 
ing rather than a raised nature. He 
used to say what all great men know 
(as a certain author takes notice) ,?+ 
that he was six times a slave, viz. :— 
1. To himself and his inclinations, 
till he had advanced reason. 2. To 
the world and its ivsolence, till he had 
improved his fortune. 3. To his pupils 
and their tempers, till he understood 
their genius. 4. To fame, and its re- 
ports, till he was known in the world. 
5. To his sovereigns and their humours 
till he found their interest. And 6. 
To his business till he had attained 
experience. 

«* At last he was taken out of this life, 
A.D. 1581, being then Secretary and 
of the Privy Council, as appears by 
his will, proved in the ensuing year, 
wherein he constitutes Sir Francis 
Walsingham, one other of the prin- 
cipal Secretaries, his brother-in-law 
Sir William Wynter, Knt., and his 
cousin Matthew Smith, Esq., his exe- 
cutors,2> and was buried in St. Ca- 
therine’s, near the Tower of London, 
leaving this conclusive character behind 


him :%¢ That although he made not so 
much noise as other men, yet he as 
effectually promoted the three main 
supporters of this nation :—l1. Its na- 
tive commodities. 2. Its artificial 
manufactures. And 3, its vecture and 
carriage; and so died with that con- 
tent and resolution that they do, who 
are overtaken by fate in the pursuit of 
great actions and public designs.” 

“He left issue, by his wife Anne, 
two daughters, Lucretia,?? married to 
Sir George Belgrave, of Belgrave, in 
Leicestershire, Knt., and High Sheriff 
of that county; and Mary,*° first mar- 
ried to Robert Burdett, of Bramcote, 
in the county of Warwick, Esq., mo- 
ther of Sir Thomas Burdett, the first 
baronet of that family ; and surviving 
him, was married again to Sir Chris- 
topher Lowther, of Lowther, in West- 
moreland, Knt. She lies buried in 
St. Andrew’s choir, adjoining to the 
parochial church of Penrith, in the 
same county. 

** Also his son and heir, Nicholas 
Wilson,®° cf Sheepwash, in the county 
of Lincoln, who married Anne, the 
daughter of William Henneage, of 
Benworth, in the same county, Esq.,*! 
bywhom he had issue two sons, Charles 
and Thomas Wilson; Charles, the 
elder, married the daughter of 
Craycroft, of Whisby, in Lincoln- 
shire, Gent., and left issue likewise 
two sons, Charles and John. Charles 
Wilson®? was a major of horse, in the 
service of King Charles I., and was 
slain on the king’s side at the battle of 
Naseby, 1645, having married the 
daughter of Blythe, of Strawson; 
from him and the other collaterals, are 
descended the Wilsons of this place 
and county.33 








24 Lloyd’s Statesmen, p. 113. 
26 Lloyd. Ibid. 


35 Vide Probate in Cur. Prerog. Cant. 


27 Daughter of Sir William Wynter, of Lydney, in Gloucestershire, Knt. 
28 Philipot’s Stem. p. 11, in Collegio Armor. 


29 Burdett’s Account, vol. I. p. 334. 


30 Ex Visit. com. Lincoln. A. D. 1634, ab Henrico Chitting, arm. Cestriensi herald. 
et Thomi Thomson, gen. Rouge-Dragon pursuivand. armor. deputatis et mareschal. 
D. Joanni Burrough, Garter. et D. Richardo St. George, equ. aur. Clarenc. reg. armor. 


in Collegio Armor. 


3! From some of which knightly family in that county the present Earl of Win- 
chelsea and Nottingham, by the female line, derives his descent. 

32 Vincent’s Lincoln, No. 150, fo. 125, in Coll. Armor. ibid. 

33 It appears by the Visitation in the Heralds’ College, that Charles, the son of 


Nicholas, had also eight daughters. 


eigh There is a Lincolnshire Visitation subsequent 
to 1634, but no notice in it of this family. 


The statement of the death of Charles at 


Naseby is an addition in another hand to Vincent’s Lincoln, which was his private 
copy of a Visitation. 
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. There are many documents among 

the Cottonian, Harleian, and Lans- 
down MSS. in the British Museum, 
relating to state transactions in which 
Dr. Wilson was concerned. They 
consist of instructions to Dr. Wilson 
as ambassador to Portugal and the 
Low Countries, with his communica- 
tions from Lisbon, Antwerp, Bruges, 
Brussels, Dunkirk, &c. Instructions 
from the Queen and Privy Council for 
the examination of prisoners relative 
to the Duke of Norfolk’s conspiracy. 
Instructions to Dr. Wilson as one of 
the Commissioners for the better ma- 
nagement of traffic. Correspondence 
with Lord Burleigh, Sir Thomas 
Smith, the Earl of Leicester, Lord 
Cobham, Sir Francis-Walsingham, the 
Earl of Sussex, and Sir Francis Knol- 
lys, &c.; and the subjects of them 
may be thus briefly but imperfectly 
stated in order of time :— 

In 1567. Negociations with the 
King of Portugal in Mr. Winter’s 
cause. 

1569. Affairs in Portugal of Dr. 
Wilson’s brother, a merchant. 

1571. The Duke of Norfolk’s con- 
spiracy; the Duke, Barker, Banister, 
and Higford, having been examined 
by Sir Thos. Smith and Dr. Wilson 
in the Tower.*4 

1572. Traffic. 

1573. Dr. Wilson’s conferences 
with the Portuguese Ambassador 
about terms of amity; a French libel 
against the English and Scotch; a 
traffic with Barbary, &c. 
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1574. The King of Spain; the 
French King’s marriage ; the Jesuits ; 
English conspirators at Antwerp; the 
free passage of merchants, &c. 

1575. The citizens of Flushing hav- 
ing impeded merchants in their navi- 
gation up the Scheldt to Antwerp. 

1576-7. The embassy of Dr. Wilson 
to the Low Countries to compound 
the differences between them and the 
King of Spain; the stillyard; Don 
John of Austria; the Spanish Nether- 
lands, &c. 

1578. Stewkley’s expedition against 
Ireland ; intelligence about and com- 
munications with Monsieur; the 
affairs of France, Scotland, and the 
Low Countries ; adjourning the term 
On account of the infection; the 
Queen’s sickness; Hardyng and Sand- 
ford ; riot at Drayton Bassett, &c. 

1579. The Queen’s objections to 
signing a warrant for 500/. for dis- 
charge of posts; *> Desmond destroy- 
ing Youghil. 

1580. The reproof of Dr. Hutton, 
Dean of York, for misbehaviour to 
Archbishop Sandys; Du Plessy sent 
by the King of Navarre, complaining 
of the cruelties of Montmorancy and 
Byron to the Protestants; the Tur- 
whits; Prince of Condé; Flanders, 
Spain, Portugal, &c. 

There are also several printed do- 
cuments of a similar description in 
Murden’s Continuation of Haynes’s 
Collection of the Salisbury Papers. 





THE PARISIAN OMNIBUS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. Ursan, March 14. 

IT is much to be regretted, that Le 
Grand d’Aussy should never have 
completed his curious work on the 
Habits and Usages of the French 
Nation, from the earliest period to 
modern times. The editor of the re- 


cent Edition, M. J. B. B. de Roque- 
fort, announced in 1815 his intention 
to prepare a second portion of the 
work for the press; and from the mi- 
nute and valuable information supplied 
in the preceding volumes, it must cause 
every lover of ancient manners to la- 





3! “ Next the judges sat Dr. Wilson, Master of the Requests, and several other 


persons of note.’’ 
of torture.’’ 


‘*Mr. Wilson swore that Barker confessed freely without offer 
State Trials, Vol. I. p. 957. 


1019. Trial of the Duke of Norfolk. 


33 « Queen Elizabeth’s economy was remarkable, and in some instances seemed to 


border on avarice. 


The smallest expense, if it could possibly be spared, appeared 


considerable in her eyes ; and even the charge of an express, during the most delicate 


transactions, was not below her notice.’’ 


Hume, v. 472. . 
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ment its non-appearance hitherto.! 
Had the entire plan proposed by the 
author been perfectly finished, we 
should doubtless have had the result 
of his researches on the Carriages, 
Coaches, and various modes of public 
and private conveyance used in early 
times—a subject which has become 
the more interesting, from having been 
partially discussed, so far as relates to 
our own country, by Mr. Markland, 
in the Archezologia.? 

In the class of public vehicles now 
used, perhaps none excited more sur- 
prise at its first appearance, nor has 
been more extensively useful, than the 
Omnisvus, so called, because it is 
convenient or suitable fo all. This 
invention was borrowed from our con- 
tinental neighbours, the French, and 
among them, as appears from un- 
questionable evidence, the usage of 
similar vehicles existed nearly two 
centuries ago, and has only been re- 
vived under a new name. By the 
kindness of M. Monmerqué, (a gen- 
tleman to whom the ancient literature 
of France is under many obligations) 





1 To those unacquainted with this 
work (which first appeared in 1782) it 
may be useful to give an idea of its con- 
tents. It is divided into seven sections. 
1. Nourriture tirée du regne végétal, com- 
prising an account of every species of 
grain; art of preparing them by dif- 
ferent kinds of mills ; the various sorts 
of bread, cakes, pites, &c.; vegetables, 
and fruits. 2, Nourriture tirée du régne 
animal, including flesh and fowl, with 
an account of every thing pertaining 
to hunting, falconry and game, milk, 
butter, cream, eggs, cheese, and fish. 
3. Mets apprétés, embracing all kinds 
of condiments for seasoning ; potages, 
sauces, ragolits, salades, and other made 
dishes ; patisseries, and dessert. 4. Des 
Boissons, under which is treated of every 
description of beverage made from grain ; 
cider, perry, wine, and vineyards ; arti- 
ficial drinks, as piment, clary, hip- 
pocras, &c. ; spirituous liquors ; tea, cof- 
fee, and chocolate. 5. Meubles et uten- 
siles propres aux repas. 6. Festins et 
banquets. 7. Usages particuliers des 
repas. The second portion was to have 
embraced every thing relative to civil 
and domestic architecture; furniture; 
clothing and costume; amusements and 
games. 

2 Vol. xx. See also Pegge’s Curialia, 
p- 270. 8vo. 1818. 


I am enabled to lay before your 
readers some account of the first es- 
tablishment of those public cqnvey- 
ances, compiled from a small work 
printed only for private distribution, 
intitled, ‘‘ Les Carrosses @ cing sols, ou 
les Omnisus du dix-septiéme siecle,” 
12mo. Firmin Didot, 1828, pp. 74. 

It is certain that carriages for hire 
existed in Paris as early as the mi- 
nority of Louis XIV. and, if we may 
credit the authority of a writer in the 
Strafford Letters, as to the intro- 
duction of Hackney Coaches in Eng- 
land, by Capt. Baily, in 1634, the 
usage must have been borrowed from 
England.’ In the middle of the:17th 
century, Nicolas Sauvage had esta- 
blished himself in Paris, in the Rue 
St. Martin, opposite the Rue de Mont- 
morency, in a large house which bore 
for its sign the image of St. Fiacron or 
Fiacre ; he let out coaches to hire by 
the day or hour, and from the sign of 
his dwelling these vehicles took the 
name of Fiacre, which they still pre- 
serve. Sauvage did not obtain a pa- 
tent for the sole employment of his 
coaches, and as others followed his 
example, the number of voitures soon 
multiplied. We are, however, ig- 
norant whether the coaches were sta- 
tioned in the street, or took up pas- 
sengers at their own doors, 

In May 1657, M. de Givry obtained 
letters-patent, which empowered him 
to establish in the squares and pub- 
lic places of Paris, and its suburbs, 





3 Strafford’s Letters, i. 227. Gough’s 
Topography, i. 685. Gent. Mag. vol. 
Ixxxvili. 1. 223. 591. Pegge’s Curialia, 
p. 279. sq. I cannot help doubting, 
however, whether the usage of hackney 
carriages was not earlier in France than 
in England, as that of sedans certainly 
was. According to Dr. Drake, hired 
coaches went from London to Stur- 
bridge fair, as early as the beginning of 
James the First’s reign; and Pegge fixes 
the introduction of hackney coaches to 
the year 1625. The latter is certainly 
right in his derivation of the word from 
haquenée, cheval de louage. 

4 Antiq. de Paris, par Sauval, i. 187. 
In a letter written by Sarrazin to Me- 
nage, in May 1648, he expressly alludes 
to the derivation of the term, in his 
** char de l’enchanteur Fiacron.’’ CEuvres, 
ii. 19. ed. 1685. Concerning this Saint, 
see Pegge’s Curialia, p. 283, 
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such number of coaches, caléches, and 
chariots, drawn by two horses each, 
as he should deem convenient ; to re- 
main for hire from seven o’clock in 
the morning till seven at night, and to 
be hired by the hour, half-hour, day, 
or other period, at the will of the 
public, for the purpose of conveyance, 
as well within the city and suburbs, 
as to the distance of four or five leagues 
in the environs.’ It would seem that 
this privilege was not acted on; for, in 
December 1664, he solicited and ob- 
tained fresh letters-patent, by which 
he was allowed to associate others in 
his undertaking. Accordingly, he re- 
linquished his patent to the Brothers 
Mancini, who obtained a verification 
of it by an arrét of Parliament, 3 Sept. 
1666.° 

In the mean time new descriptions 
of voitures were making their appear- 
ance in the capital. The Duke de 
Roanés, the Marquis de Sourches, 
and the Marquis de Crenan, had ob- 
tained a patent in January 1662, em- 
powering them to set on foot car- 
rosses & cing sous par place, which 
were to traverse certain determinate 
routes in the interior of Paris. These 
vehicles began to run on the 18th of 
March 1662, as we learn from the fol- 
lowing lines of Loret, in his Muse 
Historique.? 
“* L’établissement des carrosses, 

Tirés par des chevaux non rosses, 

(Mais qui pourront a l’avenir, 

Par leur travail, le devenir), 

A commencé d’aujourd’huy mesme ; 

Commodité, sans doute, extresme, 

Et que les bourgeois de Paris, 

Considérant le peu de prix 

Qu’on donne pour chaque voyage, 

Prétendent bien mettre en usage. 

Ceux qui voudront plus amplement 

Du susdit establissement 

Scavoir au vrai les ordonnances, 

Circonstances, et dépendances, 

Les peuvent lire tous les jours 

Dans les placards® des carrefours, 

Le dix-huit de Mars nostre veine 

D’écrire cecy prit la peine.”’ 





5 Traité dela Police, par Delamarre, 
iv. 437. 

6 Ibid. p. 438. 

7 Liv. xiii. lettre xi. dat. 18 Mars, 
1662. 

8 Two of these placards are printed by 
M. Monmerqué, pp. 40—46. The routes 
are laid down in each. 
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In the letters-patent® it is stated, 
that the undertakers were influenced 
by the desire of contributing to the 
convenience of a large class of per- 
sons ‘“‘ peu accommodées, comme 
plaideurs, gens infirmes, et autres,” 
who had not the means of conveyance 
in a hired chaise or coach, for which 
they would be charged a pistole (11 
livr.) or at least two écus (5 livr. 14 
sous) per day. Their petition was 
referred to the Privy Council 25 Nov. 
1661, and granted 19th January fol- 
lowing. The number of vehicles is 
unlimited, to be stationed at con- 
venient spots, and to start at certain 
fixed hours, whether empty or not, 
at the price of 5 sous each individual, 
the entire route, and for a lesser dis- 
tance, or the fauxbourgs, in pro- 
portion.° In the route thus esta- 
blished, seven coaches started, and 
traversed, for the first time, the 
streets which led from the Porte St. 
Antoine to the Luxembourg. 

According to Sauval, these voitures 
for the first few days were followed 
by the hootings of the populace, and 
more violent signs of dissatisfaction ; 
but a convincing proof to the con- 


trary is found in an interesting Let- 
ter, addressed by Madame Perrier, 





9 Monmerqué, p. 23. 

10 In the 4drrét du Parlement, 7 Feb. 
1662, which ordains the registration of 
this patent, it is commanded that no sol- 
diers, pages, laqueys, servants in livery, 
workmen, or labourers (gens de bras) 
should enter the said carrosses, and that 
the patent should not be prejudicial to 
those who jobbed coaches (these were the 
Jiacres) in the city and fauxbourgs. Ibid. 

. 30. 
' 11 Some trials had previously taken 
place, as we learn from a letter of the 
Marquis de Crenan (one of the patentees) 
to Arnauld de Pomponne. They wished 
to ascertain the strength of the chevaur 
de louage, and hired a coach and pair for 
two successive days, which started at six 
o’clock in the morning, and made eight 
routes ‘‘ gaillardement ;’’ four in the 
morning, before eleven o’clock, at a 
steady pace, and four after dinner, be- 
tween half past two and six. ‘ De la,’ 
says the writer, ‘‘ vous jugerez du reste,’’ 
and adds, that they had made an agree- 
ment at 100 crowns a month for the first 
route, which they hoped to establish in a 
few days. Dated 26 Feb. 1662. bid. 
p. 31. 
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sister of Pascal,!* to Arnauld de Pom- 
ponne, who was living in exile at 
Verdun, giving an account of the first 
appearance of these Carrosses a cing 
sous.43 A translation is here annexed : 


« Paris, 21 May, 1662. 

«* As every body is charged with a 
particular employ in the affair of the 
Coaches, I have earnestly begged for 
that of communicating to you its suc- 
cess, and have been fortunate enough 
to obtain it; so that every time you 
see my handwriting, you may be 
sure of receiving good news. 

«« The establishment commenced on 
Saturday, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, with an éclat and a pomp quite 
astonishing! The seven coaches which 
were to form this first route, were dis- 
tributed thus—three at the Porte St. 
Antoine, and four opposite the Lux- 
embourg, where were also stationed 
two Commissaries in their robes, four 
guards of the Grand Prévét, ten or 
twelve archers of the town, and as 
many horsemen. 

«* When every thing was ready, the 
Commissaries proclaimed the esta- 
blishment, and having shewn its ad- 
vantages, they exhorted the bourgeois 
to render it every assistance, and 
threatened the lower class of people, 
that if the slightest insult was offered, 
the severest punishment should fol- 
low—and this they said de la part du 
Roi. Then they delivered to each of 
the coachmen their casaques, which are 
blue, the colours of the king and the 
city, with the royal and city arms em- 
broidered in front. After this they 
ordered them to proceed. 

** On thisa coach started, with one of 
the Grand Prévdt’s guards inside ; and 
a quarter of an hour afterwards an- 
other followed, and the two last at 
similar intervals; each conveying a 
guard, who remained with it the whole 





12 It is certain that Pascal, his sister, 
and M. de Pomponne, had embarked in 
the speculation. Some writers indeed 
have attributed the scheme itself to Pas- 
cal, but M. Monmerqué does not think it 
probable, since at this period the author 
of the Lettres Provinciales had, from his 
increasing infirmities, abandoned all lite- 
rary pursuits, and was solely occupied in 
religious occupations. 

13 Monmerqué, p. 23. 
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day. Atthe same time the archers and 
horsemen spread themselves through- 
out the route. 

** At the Porte St. Antoine the like 
ceremony in every respect was ob- 
served at the same hour, for the three 
coaches there stationed, and the 
whole was managed so extremely 
well, that not the slightest disorder oc- 
curred. 

*«In fact, the thinghas succeeded so 
admirably, that since the first morn- 
ing there have been numbers of coaches 
filled, and even many women among 
the occupants; but in the afternoon 
such an immense crowd assembles, 
that it is difficult to approach the 
vehicles: indeed, experience now teaches 
us, that the greatest inconvenience is 
that which you foresaw, namely,—a 
number of persons assemble to take 
their places, and, on the arrival of a 
coach, find it full. This is provoking ; 
but they console themselves by think- 
ing that another will arrive in a quar- 
ter of an hour; however, when the 
second comes, it is full also; and hav- 
ing been several times disappointed, 
they are compelled at last to proceed 
on foot. Least you should think I 
am inventing, I assure you the case 
happened to myself. I waited at the 
Porte St. Merry, in the Rue de la 
Verrerie, having agreat desire to return 
in a coach, because the distance to my 
brother’s house is somewhat long; 
but I had the mortification to see five 
coaches pass, without being able to 
obtain a place; and during that time 
I heard many blessings given to the 
inventors of a plan so advantageous 
to the public. As everybody spoke 
their minds, there was one who de- 
clared nothing could be better than 
the invention, but that it was a great 
error to have stationed so few as seven 
coaches for one route, which did not 
half suffice, and that it would re- 
quire at least twenty. I was in such 
ill humour myself at being disap- 
pointed of a place, that I was almost 
of the same opinion. However, the 
approbation has been so universal, 
that one may say nothing ever com- 
menced so well before. 

“* The first and second day the crowd 
ranged themselves along the Pont- 
Neuf, and in every street, to see the 
coaches pass; and it was pleasant to 
observe the artizans cease from their 
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work to look at them, so that nothing 
was done on Saturday any more than 
if it had been a holiday. Every where 
you saw laughing faces, not of deri- 
sion, but of joy and satisfaction ; and 
the convenience of the undertaking is 
found so great, that everybody wishes 
an establishment in their own vicinity. 
The merchants of the Rue de St. 
Denis asked for a route with such im- 
portunity, that they even talk of pre- 
senting a petition for it. Their wish 
would probably have been granted, 
by giving them one day in eight ; but 
yesterday morning, M. de Roanés, M. 
de Crenan, and the Grand Prévdt, 
being all three at the Louvre, the 
King conversed on the subject with 
much interest, and addressing himself 
to the above gentlemen, said, ‘ Et 
notre route, ne l’établirez-vous pas 
bientot?”’? which has obliged them to 
think of that of the Rue St. Honoré, 
and defer, for some days, that of the 
Rue St. Denis. du reste—the King 
declared his will to be, that those who 
insulted the undertaking should be 
severely punished, and that it should 
not be molested in any respect. 

«« Thus stands the affair at present, 
and 1 am sure you will be no less sur- 
prised than we are at its great success, 
quite beyond our hopes! I will not 
fail to give you an exact account of 
every thing favourable, according to 
my charge, and to excuse the silence 
of my brother, who would gladly have 
written to you, had he been able. 

G. PascaL.” 


Notwithstanding the last paragraph, 
Pascal has added a few lines by way of 
postscript to this letter, in which he 
says, that an attempt had been made 
by two persons of the highest rank 
in the court, to prejudice the King 
against their project, by turning it 
into ridicule, but that the King had 
spoken so graciously of the plan, that 
the design was dropped. 

In consequence of the success of the 
first route, a second was opened on 
the 11th of April, 1662, from the Rue 
St. Antoine, opposite the Place-Roy- 
ale, to the Rue St. Honoré, near the 
church of St. Roch. One of the 
placards describing it is preserved,! 
and in addition to the rules prescribed 





14 Monmerque, p. 40, 
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for the first, announces, that passen- 
gers by the coaches in the second 
route, might take advantage, on pay- 
ing double, of a communication opened 
with the coaches of the first, in the 
Rue St. Denys; also that each coach 
was to contain eight persons; and for 
the satisfaction of those who had any 
complaint to make against the coach- 
man, each coach had its number placed 
conspicuously on each side of the 
coach-box, indicated by one, two, 
three, or four fleurs-de-lis, according 
to the number of coaches in the route ; 
and the arms and blazons of the city of 
Paris on the pannels. 

A third route commenced on the 
22d May, the same year, from the Rue 
Montmartre to the Luxembourg, to 
communicate with the other two 
routes, the regulations of which! re- 
semble those of the former, except that 
the blue casaques of the coachmen 
were to be edged at the seams with a 
yellow, white, and red lace (galon.) 

Sauval states, that after a few years 
the use of these coaches was discon- 
tinued, and he attributes the failure 
of the enterprise to the death of Pas- 
cal. The passage is sufficiently curious 


to quote: ‘‘ For the space of two 


years,” says he, “‘ every body found 
these vehicles so commodious, that 
auditors and maitres des comptes, 
councillors and courtiers, made no 
difficulty in entering them, to come to 
the chdtelet and the palace, so that the 
price was raised one sous higher. 
The Duke d’ Engbein, on one occasion, 
rode in them; and the King himself, 
passing the summer at St. Germain, 
to which place he had permitted this 
sort of coaches to run, actually got 
into one for his amusement, and went 
from the old chateau where he dwelt, 
to the new chateau, to visit the Queen- 
mother. But, notwithstanding this 
great success, the use of these vehicles, 
three or four years after their esta- 
blishment, began to decline, and be- 
came so despised, that nobody scarcely 
entered them; and this failure was 
attributed to the death of Pascal,!* the 
celebrated mathematician, who some 
say was the inventor of the under- 





15 Ibid. p. 46. 
16 Pascal died 19th Aug. 1662, and the 


usage certainly continued for several 
years afterwards, 
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taking, and that he cast a horoscope 
to determine its success.’”7 

During the period in which these 
coaches were in vogue, an actor 
named Chevalier composed a comedy 
in three acts, in verse, which.he en- 
titled, ‘‘ L’Intrigue des Carrosses & 
cing sols.” It was represented in 
1662, in the Theatre du Marais, and 
printed in 1663. In 1828, in conse- 
quence of the re-establishment of the 
Omnibus, this play was reprinted ; but it 
seems to possess no merit beyond that 
of confirming by its allusions the facts 
previously pointed out. 
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M. Monmerqué states, his researches 
have not enabled him to ascertain the 
precise form of these coaches, but that 
as they were supported by long braces 
(soupentes) placed on moutons,!® they 
probably resembled the vehicles repre- 
sented in the pictures of Vander Meu- 
len and Martin. 

At the close of Mr. Monmerqué’s 
little treatise, he has added, as con- 
nected with the subject, some docu- 
ments relative to the establishment of 
porte-flambeaux (link-boys) and porte- 
lanternes, in 1662. F. M. 





ON OLD ENGLISH POETICAL FACETLE. 
(Continued from p. 275.) 


BEFORE we proceed to fulfil our 
promise, touching certain ancient hu- 
mourous productions on the fruitful 
subject of matrimony, we wish to 
notice two tracts of the utmost rarity, 
satirizing, or to speak more properly, 
perhaps, abusing the female sex, and 
thus following up the main topic of 
our former article. 

The first of these is by a very un- 
gallant rhymer (poet we will not call 
him), of the name of Charles Bansley, 
who had a great deal of the sourness 
of early puritanism in his composition, 
and was wofully disconcerted and dis- 
gusted by the vanity of women in his 
day. He wrote in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., or at least his production 
was then printed by Thomas Raynalde 
(or Raynold as it is usually spelt), 
though Ritson, who could not have 
seen it, gives it the conjectural date of 
1540. This point is indisputable, be- 
cause in the last stanza Bansley puts 
up a prayer for Edward VI. and his 
council. We have no dated book by 
Thomas Raynold later than 1550, so 
that we may presume that this ‘‘ Trea- 
tyse shewing and declaring the pryde and 
abuse of women now-a-dayes,”’ was pub- 
lished between 1547 and 1550. The 
only existing copy was that sold among 
Heber’s books, and it must have been 
the same which T. Warton used when 
he quoted a single line from it. (Hist. 
E. P. iii. 367, edit. 8vo.) Hence, no 


doubt, Ritson obtained his knowledge 
of it. Every body is aware of the ad- 
vantage of a sprightly beginning, and 
Charles Bansley was fully sensible of 
it, and accordingly commences thus 
edifyingly— 


‘¢ Bo peep! what have I spied? 
A bug, I trow, devising of proud knacks 
For wanton lasses and gallant women, 
And other lewd naughty packs.” 


In the next stanzas, however, he 
suddenly grows extremely pious, and 
denounces vengeance against all who 
ventured abroad in their ‘‘ roast-meat- 
clothes.” County towns, and the 
metropolis, according to him, were 
then the very sinks of ‘sin: 


‘* Take no example by shire-towns, 
Nor of the city of London, 

For therein dwell proud wicked ones, 
The poison of all this region.” 


If his poetry were at all on a par 
with his piety, it would be all the 
better. Afterwards he condescends 
more upon particulars, and thus attacks 
some old lady who ventured to apparel 
herself after the mode, and perhaps 
dressed a little more youthfully than 
became her years : 


‘* Sponge up your visage, old bounsing 
And trick it with the best, {trot, 
Till you trick and trot yourself 
To the Devil’s trounsing nest.” 





17 Antiq. de Paris, i. 192. 

18 Four strong upright pieces of wood, 
which the springs or braces were attached. 
4 


fixed on the axle-trees of the carriage, to 
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Further on we meet with a mention 
of the celebrated ‘‘School-house of 
Women” (which we before assign- 
ed incontrovertibly to Edward Gosyn- 
hyll), shewing that it was written full 
ten years before it came from the press 
of John King. There is some humour 
in the stanza which contains the re- 
ference : 


“The School-house of Women is now 
And too much put in ure, _ [practis’d, 

Which maketh many a man’s hair to grow 
Through his hood, you may be sure.”’ 


But we will subjoin two or three 
consecutive stanzas, which are worth 
quoting, if only with reference to habits 
and manners. The author is address- 
ing and warning one of the fair sex 
whom he calls Jelot, a name that is 
usually abbreviated into Gill : 


“ Duck, Jelot, duck, duck pretty minions ; 
Beware the cucking-stool. 

Duck, gallant trickers, with shame enough 
Your wanton courage to cool. 

Huffa! goldy-locks, jolly lusty goldy- 

locks ; 

A wanton tricker is come to town, 

With a double farthingaleand a caped cas- 
Much like a player’s gown. [sock, 

Away with light rayment, and learn to go 
For that is the best of all; (sadly, 

That in no wise for thy carcase’ sake 
Thou cast away thy soule. 


From Rome, fromRome this canker’ d pride, 


From Rome it came doubtless. 
Away, for shame, with such filthy bag- 


gage, 
As smells of popery and devilishness.”’ 


Here we may well say, that Bans- 
ley’s zeal outstrips his muse. It is to 
be hoped for his own sake, that in the 
next reign he somewhat moderated his 
fury against Rome and Popery : if not, 
he ran the chance of burning with 
something even hotter than his own 
zeal. Towards the close, he pays a 
due tribute to ‘plain women who walk 
in godly wise;” but this portion of 
the tract, like the principal subject of 
it, may be entirely passed over with- 
out regret. 

We will now come down forty or 
fifty years later, towards the close of 
the reign of Elizabeth. During the 
interval the violence of the attack had 
abated, and very naturally, for the 
Queen was as fond of fine clothes as 
any of her subjects, until she began to 

Gent. Mac. Vor. III. 
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be so old and wrinkled, that dress, 
paint, and periwigs were of no avail. 
She then began to scold and box the 
ears of her maids of honour if they 
ventured to look beautiful ; and several 
productions issued from the press, se- 
verely censuring excess in apparel ge- 
nerally. One of the rarest of these 
consists of only a few leaves, and is 
entitled, Pleasant Quippes for new- 
Sangled Gentlewomen, 4to. 1595 (a copy 
of it was in Longman’s Catalogue for 
1815, at the price of 251.) ; what be- 
came of it does not appear, but Heber 
had a second, of the contents of which 
we shall now speak. It has been as- 
signed to Nicholas Breton, but upon 
no authority beyond some remote simi- 
larity of style; besides what is above 
quoted of the title, it professes to be 
**a Glass to view the pride of vain- 
glorious women, containing a pleasant 
invective against the fantastical foreign 
toys daily used in women’s apparel.” 
The first stanza is as follows: 


‘« These fashions fond of country strange, 
Which English heads so much delight, 

Through town and country which do range 
And are embrac’d of every wight, 

So much I wonder still to see 
That nought so much amazeth me.” 


The late Mr. Douce would have been 
delighted had this tract fallen in his 
way, since it contains so much to illus- 
trate the fashions in female apparel at 
that time ; nobody was more curious, 
or possessed more curious information 
upon the peculiar habits of our ances- 
tors than he did. For instance, with 
what zest he would have read (gently 
shaking his head with energy), and 
with what avidity noted, the following 
passages: 

‘¢ These flaming heads with staring hair, 

These wires turn’d like horns of ram; 
These painted faces which they wear, 

Can any tell from whence they came? 
Don Satan, Lord of feigned lies, 

All these new fangles did devise. 
These glittering cauls of golden plate, 

Wherewith their heads are richly deck'd, 
Makes them to seem an angel’s mate, 

In judgment of the simple sect. 

To peacocks I compare them right, 
That glory in their feathers bright.’’ 


This reminds us of an anecdote of 
our good old King George III., on an 
occasion when, very late in life, and 
after his faculties began to wander, he 
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opened Parliament. It was the fashion 
for ladies then to wear huge head- 
dresses of coloured feathers, and so 
they were ranged in state in the House 
of Lords to observe the ceremony. 
Every body knows that King’s speeches 
to the Members of both Houses. began 
invariably—‘‘ My Lords and Gentle- 
men;” but George III., not being quite 
in possession of his senses, and look- 
ing round at the ‘‘ plumed troops” of 
females by which he was surrounded, 
commenced ‘‘ My Lords and Pea- 
cocks,” and then unconscious of his 
error, proceeded to advert to the state 
of public affairs. We cannot call to 
mind the year when this happened, but 
we can vouch for the truth of the story, 
inasmuch as we were present. But to 
proceed with the pleasant quips. 

After ridiculing and censuring the 
periwigs, ruffs, starch, rebating props 
*‘and monstrous bones that compass 
arms,” the auther thus adverts to the 
use of masks, which it seems in the 
latter end of the reign of Elizabeth 
were of various colours :— 


« But on each wight now are they seen, 
The tallow-pale, the browning bay, 
The swarthy black, the grassy green, 
The pudding-red, the dapple-grey : 
So might we judge them toys aright, 
To keep sweet beauty still in plight. 


What else do masks but maskers show? 
And maskers can both dance and play : 
Our masking dames can sport, you know, 
Sometime by night, sometime by day. 
Can you hit it is oft their dance, 
Deuce-ace falls stills to be their chance.”’ 


Next he attacks the use of fans, and 
is especially vigourous against busks 
and stays, which had then come into 
general use, and were made very strong 
and stiff. He says: 


‘These privy coats, by art made strong 
With bones, with paste and such like 
ware, 
Whereby their backs and sides grow long, 
And now they harness’d gallants are: 
Were they for use against the foe, 
Our dames for Amazons might go.” 


Hoops, aprons, and “ silken garters 
fringed with gold,”’ come in for their 
share of abuse. We quote the fol- 
lowing passage, because it is an early 
notice of the common use of coaches 
at that period of their introduction 
into this country : 


‘* To carry all this pelf and trash, 

Because their bodies are unfit, 

Our wantons now in coaches dash 

From house to house, from street to 

street.’’ 

Ariosto, in a celebrated passage vin- 
dicating women, asserts that all their 
worst faults are imputable to men, and 
the author before us attributes the 
vanity of ladies in the article of dress, 
almost entirely to the foolish admira- 
tion they received. Hetells the men— 
“¢ Of very love you them array 

In silver, gold, and jewels brave; 

For silk and velvet still you pay, 

So they be trim no cost you save. 
But think you such as joy in these, 
Will covet none but you to please :”’ 


He concludes his satire (for satire it 
deserves to be called as much as any 
by Bishop Hall or Marston, both of 
whom it preceded by several years), 
with the following excellent stanza: 


*¢ Let fearful poets pardon crave, 

That seek for praise at wary lips: 
Do thou not favor, nor yet rave ; 

The golden mean is free from trips. 
This lesson old was taught in schools, 
’Tis praise to be disprais’d of fools.’’ 

This versification, the reader will 
observe, is sufficiently flowing and 
easy, and no doubt it proceeded from a 
“‘pen of practice,’ though the author 
might not like to put his name to it 
for sundry intelligible reasons, 

We must now revert to an earlier 
period, when not only our language 
was somewhat ruder, and less mal- 
leable, but when our poets did not so 
well understand the use of it. The 
three small tracts we are about to 
notice, were all printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in the reign of Henry VIII., so 
that some, perhaps a good deal of 
allowance, must be made for the style 
of composition, They all relate to that 
interesting subject, Marriage, the first 
being entitled The payne and sorowe of 
euyll maryage (to preserve the antique 
spelling, which is not worth preserv- 
ing, but for the sake of tracing edi- 
tions and other points of bibliography), 
the second being called 4 complaynt of 
them that be to soone maryed, and the 
third, Here beyynneth the complaynte of 
them that ben to latemaryed. They are 
all great literary curiosities, and we are 
not sure that our account of them is 
not taken from the only known exist- 
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ing copies. How far they were or were 
not translations from the French it is 
not easy to ascertain ; but our neigh- 
bours unquestionably have several pro- 
ductions of a similar description. 
Translating was much in fashion about 
that time ; but in either case they will 
serve to shew the state of our language 
about the period when John Skelton 
was almost the only poet of any cele- 
brity. None but the second piece we 
have named bears a date, viz., 1535; 
but the others were doubtless printed 
near the same time. 

We will first examine the tract upon 
inconsiderate matrimonial alliances in 
general, ‘‘the pain and sorrow of evil 
marriage ;”” and then attend to the 
complaints of those that are ‘‘ too soon 
married,’”’ and ‘‘too late married.” 

The writer in the outset informs us, 
that he had luckily escaped from the 
peril of a wife, and no doubt he was 
one of that class designated by young 
ladies, ‘‘ fusty and miserable old 
bachelors,’’ who strive hard to make 
other people as wretchedas themselves, 
all the time flattering them that there 
is great luxury in such a dreary lone 
condition. ‘The author says, 


‘«T was in purpose to have taken a wife, 
And for to have wedded without avised- 


ness 
A full fair maid, with her to lead my life, 
Whom that I loved of hasty wilfulness 
With other fools to have lived in distress, 
As some gave me council and began me to 
constrain 
Tohavebeen partable of their woful pain.’’ 


And again a little afterwards: 


‘* My joy was set in especial 
To have wedded one excellent in fair- 
ness, [thrall 
And through her beauty have made myself 
Under the yoke of everlasting distress ; 
But God alonely of his high goodness 
Hath by an Angel, as ye have heard metell, 
— my passage from that perilous 
ell.’’ 


This very ungallant ange! it appears, 
was no other than “ St. Joha with the 
golden mouth,” who seems to have had 
some particular antipathy to matri- 
mony, for no very assignable reason : 
He warns the author in these terms: 


‘* Thus wedlock is an endless pennance, 
Husbands know that have experience; 
A martyrdom, and a continuance 
In sorrow everlasting, a deadly violence : 
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‘And this of wives is gladly the sentence 
Upon their husbands when they list to be 
bold 


How they alone govern the household.” 


He adds of an unhappy man who 
has fallen into the snare, 


‘« And if so be, he be no workman good 
It well may hap he shall have a horn, 
A large bone to stuff with[in] his hood, 
A mow behind, a feigned cheer beforn : 
And if it fall that their good be lorn 
By aventure, either at even or morrow, 
Thesilly husband shall have all the sorrow.” 


After calling wives ‘“‘ beasts very 
unchangeable,” the author goes on 
to describe their habits and disposi- 
tions : 


‘¢ They them rejoice to see and to be seen 
And for to seek sundry pilgrimages ; 
At great gatherings to walk on the green, 
And on scaffolds to sit on high stages, 
If they be fair to shew their visages; 
Andif they be foulof look or countenance, 

They it amend with pleasing dalliance.’’ 


These ‘“ great gatherings” were 
doubtless at the performance of mira- 
cle plays ‘‘ on the green,” in the open 
air, when ladies and gentlemen sat 
upon “ scaffolds’”’ to witness the exhi- 
bition. This stanza agrees very much 
with what Chaucer says of his Wife 
of Bath : 


‘¢ Therefore made I my visitations 

To vigils and to processions, 

To preachings and to these pilgrimages, 
To plays of miracles and to marriages.” 


It is to be recollected that compara- 
tively little change had taken place 
either in language, manners, or amuse- 
ments in a whole century after the 
death of Chaucer. Being satisfied that 
there is no ‘‘ serpent so perilous and 
dreadful’ as a wife ‘‘ double of her 
intent; and having put the unmar- 
ried on their guard, the author of this 
tract thus exhorts married men to make 
the best of a bad bargain: 


“Therefore you men that wedded be 
Do nothing against the pleasure of your 
wife ; 
Then shall you live the more merrily, 
And often cause her to live withouten 
strife, [life ; 
Without thou art unhappy unto an evil 
Then, if she then will be no beter 
Set her upon a lee land and bid the devil 
fet her. 
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Therefore think much and say nought, 
And thank God of his goodness ; 

And press not to know all her thought, 
For then shalt thou not know, as I guess, 
Without it be of her own gentleness, 

And that is as much as a man may put in 

his eye, [a fly.’’ 

For if she list, of thy words she careth not 
All this is not without humour and 

shrewdness, and we are to recollect 

that it is about 300 years old. 

The production we are next to exa- 
mine is exactly 300 years old, at least 
that time has elapsed since it was print- 
ed in 1535, underthe title of A complaint 
of them that bee too soon married. Dr. 
Dibdin by mistake inserts it (Ames, II. 
384) among the works from the press 
of Wynkyn de Worde, without dates, 
but the following rhiming colophon 
gives the precise year : 


‘* Here endeth a full doleful complaint 
Of many a man of their own concord, 
Looking with face pale, wan, and faint, 
Cursing the time of their accord ; 
Finished and done the year of our Lord 
A thousand CCCCC and XXXV at Lon- 
don : 
Emprinted also by Wynkyn de Worde 
In Fleet Street at the sign of the Sun.” 


This is the form of the stanza em- 
ployed throughout the body of the 
tract, and we mention it because it is 
not of a very usual construction. It 
is rng Sa to be the lamentation of a 
poor husband who had incautiously 
taken a wife, thinking her all that 
was amiable and admirable, and very 
soon afterwards found his error, for 
he had not been married three days 
before his wife turned upon him like a 
fiery dragon, because he only hinted 
that she should do something that did 
not exactly hit her fancy. He ex- 
claims 


‘* Now am I in great mischief and sorrow, 
Too soon I put my body in gage: 
T live in care night, even, and morrow, 
Little lacketh that I ne enrage. 
To be too soon married I laid my gage: 
Cursed be the time that I it ever knew! 
The devil have his part of marriage, 
And of him that me first thereto drew.”’ 
His wife leads him a miserable ex- 
istence, but as it is too late to repent, 
he resolves to make himself an example 
for the sake of the rest of menkind. 
He makes a very passionate and vehe- 
ment appeal to all the single to eschew 
marriage, contending that it is better 
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to belong to any of the orders of monks 
than to form a union with any of the 
“« she-fiends.”” 


‘“¢ Better it were withouten harm 
For to become a Celestine, 

A Grey Friar, Jacobin, or a Carm, 
An Hermit, or a Friar Austine. 
Flee ye therefrom: ye seek your fine 

And the abridgement of your days, 
Wherefore do not yourself incline 
To enter with right and other ways.’’ 


Wives did then exactly what they 
still do when they quarrel with their 
husbands, viz. complain to their mo- 
thers and to their relations, who come 
and take her part, and put the unhappy 
husband almost in fear for his life. 
In this instance, after ill-using him 
they took up their abode in his house, 
and regaled themselves at his expense. 


‘¢ Then come her cousins also, 
For to ‘complish my passion ; 
Her gossips and her neighbours too, 
’Sembling like a procession. 
God knew what destruction ! 
Drinking my wine all at their ease : 
All things go to perdition, 
Nevertheless I must hold my peace.’’ 


The author’s versification, .as in this 
stanza, is not always the most har- 
monious. Davenant, in the preface 
to his Gondebert, which he wrote al- 
most with a halter round ‘his neck (or 
at least in daily expectation that he 
should be put upon some sort of trial) 
says that the fear of death ill accords 
with the music of verse, and much 
the same excuse may be made for the 
writer of this poem; his versification 
naturally partakes of the distraction 
of his mind. Besides, he tells us near 
the close that it was his first effort. 


‘* Right dear friends, lowly I do you sub- 
mit 
Of my first work into correction : 
But mine own will cannot as yet 
Endew any thing of mine intention. 
Rather I will abide a little season, 
Than to put my wit afore intelligence. 
Ventosity must abide digestion ; 
So I must do ere I come to eloquence.”’ 


There is so much truth and reality 
in the statement of his case, that we 
cannot avoid coming to the concluSion 
that he was an actual sufferer who 
thus made his calamity serviceable to 
his species. 

We may dismiss the third tract on 
matrimony, the complaint of them that 
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ben too late married, though longer 
than the others, with greater brevity ; 
not only because it is not so well 
written in point of style, but because 
it is heavier in the treatment of the 
subject, and in every respect less cu- 
rious and interesting. It is the sup- 
posed work of a man who has deferred 
marriage till late in life, and who 
though his wife is quite a model for 
her sex in most particulars, finds many 
annoyances and inconveniences attend- 
ing the state. Though there is less 
humour, there is more coarseness than 
in either of the other productions, and 
it bears stronger marks of having been 
translated from the French: some of 
the foreign idioms are preserved, and 
the author has made not a few un- 
couth attempts to naturalize French 
words: we have therefore poche for 
pocket, garcons for bachelors, volenty 
for will, corsage for body, tesmonage 
for evidence, &c. He thus describes 
his mode of living when young and 
single : 

‘* Now sith that I have my time used 
For to follow my foolish pleasances, 
And have myself oftentimes sore abused 

At plays and sports, pomps and dances, 
Spending gold and silver and great fi- 
nances, 
For fault of a wife, the cause is of all: 
Too late married men may me call.”’ 


Here the reader will perceive we 
come again to the form of the “ bal- 
lad simple” noticed and often employ- 
ed by Chaucer. The subsequent stanza 
tothesame import, contains two French 
words which the writer pressed into 
his service. 


** Foolish regards full of vanity 
I cast overthwart and eke contravers : 
To day I had peace, rest, and unity, 
To-morrow I had pleas and process 
divers 
Break I did doors and fenesters, 
Serjeants met me by the way, 
And imprisoned both me and my prey.”’ 
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There are very few of Wynkyn de 
Worde’s publications so ill printed as 
this before us. In the stanza just 
quoted “ overthwart”’ is printed ‘‘ over 
swarte,” and there are many other 
errors of the press; some so obvious 
that we wonder how they could have 
been committed. Thus, one stanza is 
made to close with the following 
couplet : 

‘¢ That in him there was no puissance, 
Amity, solace, joy, ne pleasure, 

where we ought of course to read plea- 
sance for ‘‘ pleasure.”” However, prin- 
ters were then, as now, capable of 
any atrocities. The subsequent early 
notice of the Romaunt of the Rose, and 
its author, is worth noting : 

‘¢ Theophrastus us sheweth in his prose, 

That in marriage all is out of tune: 

So doth also the Romaunt of the Rose 

Composed by master John de Mehune.”’ 


However, as the translator asserts, 
these writers were never married, and 
therefore only abused matrimony “‘ at 
all aventures.” After sundry digres- 
sions, he concludes with the follow- 
ing exhortation in favour of early 
marriages : 

‘* Better it is in youth a wife to take 

And with her [live] to God’s pleasance, 
Than to go in age, for God’s sake, 

In worldly sorrow and perturbance, 

For youth’s love and utterance, 

And then to die at the last end 
And be damned in hell with the foul fiend.’’ 


What humour is to be found in the 
performance is so mixed up with what 
is indecorous, that we are unable to 
give a single specimen of it. We 
should mention that in the close the 
writer calls himself ‘‘ the Author,” as 
if he were not merely a translator; in 
the same way that some of our modern 
dramatists endeavour to conceal their 
obligations to our neighbours. The 
cant name for a cobler was formerly 
“* a translator.” 





MicyLtL_us anpD MELANCTHON, 
(Continued from p. 392.) 


Mr. UrsBan, 

NOT only as editor of the principal 
works of Ovid, and as critic on Teren- 
tianus Maurus de Metris, and as hav- 
ing, in conjunction with Camerarius, 
edited the Iliad and Odyssey, &c. does 


Micyllus deserve to be named amongst 
the German scholars, who at that 
period contributed so much to the 
diffusion of classical knowledge. I 
consider his services in another line 
to have been not less valuable. He 
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was, in the language of Bayle, one of 
the best Latin poets of his time in 
Germany, and held a very honourable 
rank among the learned men of his 
day. Accordingly, being enlisted un- 
der the banners of Camerarius and 
Melancthon, he gave his share of 
such splendour and support to the 
reformation also, as -literary talent 
then idolized was wonderfully calcu- 
lated to bestow. 

It would be wrong to set the elegiac 
verse of Micyllus on a level in taste 
and in beauty with the writings of 
his Italian contemporaries. Butviewed 
in another light, that of the testimony 
which the whole of his Sylve bears to 
the moral character of the good people 
of his country, amongst whom the 
reformed religion was so dearly che- 


rished, that collective volume of his 
Latin poems (in 1564) cannot be read 
but with feelings of the most satisfac- 
tory kind, It is singular enough, 
that the German language, apparently 
before any other in all Europe, pos- 
sessed a translation of Tacitus ;* and 
that proud tribute to the instruction 
of his countrymen (in 1535) was the 
work of Micyllus, When translating 
One section (xviii.) De moribus Ger- 
manorum, (severa illic matrimonia ; nec 
ullam morum partem magis laudave- 
ris, &c.), his feelings as a patriot and 
as a man must have been delightful in 
the extreme. To the virtuous wife in 
the partner of Micyllus, the religious 
matron was superadded : and in his 
Epicedion on her death, we read every 
particular of domestic excellence, 


Quos igitur cultus, aut quos pietatis honores 
Ullo te dicam preteriisse loco ? 

Que nunquam rebus surgebas mane gerendis, 
Aut contra somno corpora fessa dabas ; 

Ut non divinis operosa ante omnia rebus 
Libares Domino vota precesque Deo, - 

Atque eadem supplex demissa voce rogares, 
Ipse sua regeret teque tuosque manu. 

Hec eadem natos, eadem data pensa trahentes, 
Ut facerent, memini te monuisse tuos. 

Illa autem que sunt castarum propria matrum, 
Et servare fidem, et velle placere viro, 

Que Panthea magis, et que magis Icariotis, 
Ipsa sue domui prestitit atque viro? 


Micyllus, having put it as an ob- 
jection that fortune had denied to her 
the gifts of splendid beauty and ele- 
vated birth, proceeds very happily 


thus to describe her person. He af- 
terwards asserts the respectability of 
her family. 


Heu miseros homines, superi si talia curent, 
Atque aliquis tanti sorte negata luat ! 
* * * * * “ 


Sed tamen hec si quis nonnulla in parte locanda, 
Atque aliquo laudis nomine digna putat ; 

Tu quoque, quam par est, referes hoc nomine laudem, 
Cui neque vile genus, nec mala forma fuit, 

Non vultus Helene, nec erant tibi corpora Lede, 
Sed facies qualem convenit esse probis ; 

Quanquam etiam hec licito nonnullos traxit amore, 
Nec caruit cultu prima juventa suo. 

Illa autem generis quis nescit nomina vestri, 
Quoque fuit mater predita, quoque pater, &c. &c. 


In a very dissimilar tone to all this, 
the general strain of Italian Latin 


verse at that day ran pretty much in 
the old style, _ 





* Vide Sotheby’s Catalogue, hereafter mentioned, p. 318, No. 4,499, 
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Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus. 


And it is chiefly indeed by way of ex- 
ception to the rule, that Dr. Jortin 
(Erasmus, i. 90.) said of the amiable 
and benevolent Sadolet, he ‘‘ writes 
with as much piety as purity,” or 
that of Flaminio, though he too once 
lived at the gay luxurious court of 
Leo X., Mr. Roscoe had occasion to 
testify, ‘in Flaminio we have the 
simplicity and tenderness of Catullus 
without his licentiousness.’’ * 

More immediately for the purpose 
of this hasty sketch, let me pass on 
to the accomplished Balthasar Cas- 
tiglione; whose house at Urbino for 
a short time, be it remembered, enter- 
tained Flaminio as-its guest. That 
nobleman has left on record what I 
fear must be regarded as a very un- 


Sola tuos vultus referens, 
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common offering from the Italian 
muse, an offering to affection strictly 
virtuous, to chaste and conjugal love, 
It is a poem contained in the Selecta 
Poemata Italorum (vid. the enlarged 
and well illustrated edition, Oxford, 
1808.) and it bears the title, Hippolyte 
Balthasari Castilioni Conjugi, or more 
explicitly, Elegia in qud fingit Hip- 
polyten suam ad se ipsum scribentem. 
Balthasar, at the time of writing 
this Elegy (about 1519), was in Rome 
as Ambassador from Mantua; and had 
recently from Hippolyta received a 
plaintive letter, to say, that in his ab- 
sence all her happiness was to hear 
from him, to think of him, and with 
their little son Camillo, to be reminded 
of him—while looking at his portrait 
by Raffaele. . 


Raphaelis imago 


Picta manu, curas allevat usque meas. 
Huic ego delicias facio, arrideoque jocorque, 
Alloquor, et tanquam reddere verba queat, 
Assensu nutuque mihi sepe illa videtur 
Dicere velle aliquid, et tua verba loqui ; 
Agnoscit, balboque patrem puer ore salutat ; 
Hoc solor longos decipioque dies. 
At quicunque istinc ad nos accesserit hospes, 
Hunc ego quid dicas, quid faciasve, rogo. 
Cuncta mihi de te incutiunt andita timorem : 
Vano etiam absentes szepe timore pavent- 
Sed mihi nescio quis narravit sepe tumultus, 


Miscerique neces per fora, perque vias, 

Cum populi pars hec Ursum, pars illa Columnam 
Invocat, et trepida corripit arma manu, 

Ne tu, ne queso tantis te immitte periclis : 
Sat tibi sit tuto posse redire domum. 








Rome etiam fama est cultas habitare puellas, 
Sed que lascivo turpiter igne calent. 

Illis venalis forma est, corpusque, pudorque ; 
His tu blanditiis ne capiare, cave. 

Sed nisi jam captum blanda hec te vincla tenerent, 
Tam longas absens non paterere moras, &c. &c, 


Now, if it be true, as Bayle tells us, 
that the critics found abundance of 
faults in the verses of Micyllus, and 
even faults against quantity, such 
faultiness was the case more or less 
with Cis-Alpine scholars also; nor 
will the beautiful lines above quoted 
from the pen of Castiglione, bear the 
ordeal of very rigorous criticism. 

Upon the whole, therefore, and after 


a candid review of the Latin poetry, 
which Germany produced at that pe- 
riod when with the spread of classical 
learning the cause of the reforma- 
tion was so advantageously blended, I 
do not scruple to claim for the Ger- 
man writers of Latin verse (especially 
for Micyllus) a higher consideration 
on the score of historical value in 
what they record, and even of freedom 





* Vide Archdeacon Wrangham’s very pleasing edition of Select Poems of Marc- 
Antonio Flaminio, imitated by E. W. Barnard, p. xxii. 
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and real amenity in the composition, 
than the eclat of their Italian con- 
temporaries has hitherto in this coun- 
try allowed them to enjoy. 

A far grander and wider basis, how- 
ever, has the fame of MELANCTHON 
to rest upon. The variety of his own 
attainments in every branch of science 
and literature, the benefits of know- 
ledge unceasingly conferred on others 
by his writings and by his lectures, 
and above all, the service which he 
was thus enabled to render to the 
cause of the reformation from the 
admiration paid to his talents, and 
the love entertained for his personal 
virtues at home and abroad, may well 

lace the name of Melancthon in the 
ist of excellent men, the indefatigable 
instructors of mankind. 

The mildness of his nature, the gra- 
tia quedam fatalis, as Erasmus most 
aptly terms it (Jortiu, i. 515), may 
not be considered as the mere idio- 
syncrasy of human constitution, but 
as the same blessed gift, and from the 
same source as that temperament 
which so marked the beloved disciple 
of our Lord. Equally remote from 
the “‘ timid prudence” of Erasmus as 
from the ‘‘ roughness and fiery cour- 
age” of Luther his friend and col- 
league, even in those difficult and 
dangerous times, his conduct, if im- 
partially tried, not on the principles 
put forth by other persons, but on the 
actual and professed convictions of his 
own mind, defies the charge of having 
ever betrayed or injured the great 
cause by one act of irresolute weak- 
ness. And the historian of Charles 
the Fifth, when in the affair of the 
Interim he accuses Melarcthon of 
having been ‘‘ seduced into unwar- 
rantable concessions,” reminds one of 
that Presbyterian bitterness against 
every thing Erastian (so called), which 
‘was hardly to be expected from the 
moderate Dr. Robertson. Dr. Cox, 
in his Life of Melancthon (1815), pp. 
482—93, has very ably shewn, from 
his reply to the Interim, that the im- 
pressions unfavorable to his character 
on that ground will not stand the test 
of fair examination. The perusal of 
that explicit answer is quite necessary, 
if one would form a just estimate of 
his deliberate creed on the question of 
matters then called indifferent. And 
the Life of Melancthon by Camera- 
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rius (in the edition Hale, 1777, pre- 
ferable to all others), contains, amongst 
the documents, No. xvuit. an epistle 
(in 1549) from him to the pastors of 
the church at Hamburgh, in which 
he pleads his own defence with great 
frankness and pointed address. How 
delicately does he there touch those 
persons, who, at a safe distance from 
the scene of action, did nothing but 
talk loudly against him who in every 
debate bore the burden and heat of the 
day! ‘‘ Quod cum ita sit, aliquanto 
majora odia et pericula subimus, quam 
illi qui inter applausores suos in tuto 
nobis convitiantur.”” Again he em- 
phatically says, ‘“‘ De magnis rebus 
pugnamus. Id judicamus utilius esse 
quam de vestitu aut re simili rizxari, 
ubi sapientes clamitant nos tantum 
stulté morositate aut contumacia ad- 
versari gubernatoribus, alere dissidia, 
attrahere peregrinas gentes.”” And 
much more to the same purpose in 
justification of his conduct; so that 
any consistent divine of the church of 
England will be very reluctant to con- 
demn the part, “ in questionibus non 
necessariis, pro pace Ecclesiastica,” 
in that critical day sustained by Me- 
lancthon, 


If any excuse be required for thus 
calling the attention of your readers 
to the memory and merits of the 
most amiable of the reformers, suffi- 
cient reasons for so doing at this time 
exist in the catalogue, lately published, 
of books and manuscripts once be- 
longing to Melancthon; which, along 
with the other collections forming the 
library of Dr. Kloss, are advertised for 
sale by Mr. Sotheby in the course of 
next month. 

The highly interesting publication 
in which those valuable articles are 
described, exhibits incidentally, as at 
pp. 282, 309, 330, 331, fresh illustra- 
tion of that singular acuteness, tact, 
and perseverance in Mr. Ottley of the 
British Musenm; by which he has 
been enabled, from tracing nice cir- 
cumstances, however minute, yet 
essentially interwoven with points of 
importance, to detect what had escaped 
the sagacity of other eyes. The un- 
feigned tribute of a scholar’s thanks 
is here tendered to Mr. Ottley for the 
service rendered to paleography in his 
recent work on the Astronomical Poem 
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by Aratus. Amongst many curious 
points of learning there investigated, 
he has satisfactorily established the an- 
cient use cf minuscule characters in 
writing; and has on thatground rendered 
it more than probable, that various im- 
portant MSS. belong to an earlier date 
by several centuries than the age to 
which antiquaries have hitherto assign- 
ed them. Yours, &c. 


‘CastLes or Gwent AND Dyrep. 
No. II. NewcastT.e. 


THIS castle is situated in the coun- 
ty of Glamorgan, in the hundred of 
its own name, and upon the northern 
boundary of the town of Bridgend. 
It appears to have derived its appella- 
tion in contradistinction from Old- 
castle, traces of which are said still to 
be visible upon the left bank of the 
Ogmore, between it and the chapel of 
Bridgend. (See Plate.*) 

Newcastle is placed upon the sum- 
mit of lias hills, the escarpment of 
which towards the river, or north or 
north-eastern sides, forms a precipi- 
tous cliff of eighty or a hundred feet, 
and on the southern sides falls off as 
a steep descent. Directly to the south 
of the castle, and separated from it 
only by the intervention of the church- 
yard, is the church, occupying the 
slope of the hill a little lower down. 
The castle appears to have consisted 
originally of a keep, an enceinte and 
walls, two towers, a gateway, and a 
species of outwork, or raised platform, 
between the wall of the enceinte and 
the church-yard. 

The Keep, which was in the mid- 
dle of the enceinte, has now completely 
disappeared, no traces of it whatever 
remaining; its situation was, how- 
ever, politely pointed out to us by the 
Rev. Incumbent, whose advanced age 
permitted of his remembering the ex- 
istence of portions of it. It is said 
to have been square. The enceinte in 
which the keep stood, hexagonal in 
figure, occupies about a quarter of an 
acre; it is now employed as the kit- 
chen garden of the parsonage, and was 





* The Castle of Ogmore, the subject of 
the other view, was described in our 
March number. 


~Gent. Mac. Vor. III. 
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kept, when we visited the place in 
1834, in very creditable order. 

The walls of the enceinte, varying in 
height from twenty to thirty feet, are 
for the most part still standing. To- 
wards the north-west are traces of a 
tower, the remains of which, however, 
being lower than the wall, are not re- 
presented in the drawing. The battle- 
ments have long since disappeared, 
and the wall itself at the south-west 
angle is much dilapidated, though still 
in some measure supported by a mound 
of earth which leads up to the first 
story of the gate tower. That face of 
the wall in which the gate opens, is 
of later masonry than the rest. 

The gate-tower is a quadrangular 
structure, two stories in height, half 
within and half without the curtain, 
and widening externally towards the 
bottom into a sort of buttress. The 
stories contain one chamber each, and 
the ground floor seems to have been 
solid, or at any rate is now completely 
blocked up. ‘The lower story, about 
12 feet by 15, is accessible only from 
the western rampart; it has two win- 
dows northward looking into the court, 
and one southward towards the exte- 
rior; the door is, as we have said, on 
the western side, and the eastern is 
occupied by a fire-place. The story 
above is similar to this. 

The portal, alittle to the east of the 
gate-tower, is of a very singular struc- 
ture, and merits especial attention. 
The arch of entrance is segmental, or 
less than a semicircle ; its curve and 
lintels are ornamented with a plain 
bead at the angle, and composed of 
stones of which the alternate ones pro- 
ject like the coigns of a brick building, 
or a Palladian door-case. 

Exterior to, and in front of this 
arch, are two columns of about eight 
feet in height, and resting upon plain 
Doric bases, and the shafts terminat- 
ing on a level with the spring of the 
last-described arch. The capitals are 
different ; that to the west, of which 
an enlarged sketch is represented, re- 
sembles closely in its ornaments the 
Ionic, and is much more like early 
Italianthan regular Norman work. The 
other is a plain Norman capital, very 
similar to the former in general form, 
but differing from it in the absence of 
ornament, and in its rounded corners. 
Upon these capitals rests a regular se-~ 
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micircular arch, which stands out in a 
bold relief from the wall, and thus in- 
closes a kind of tympanum between 
it and the segmental arch of the portal. 

Within the lintels are the traces of 
hinges and a bolt. The curtain-walls 
throughout are perforated by the usual 
holes. 

The platform in front of the castle 
does not extend above twenty feet, 
and terminates suddenly in a sort of 
ha-ha, about six feet deep. To the 
east it is stopped by the clift, and to the 
west it is gradually lost in the higher 
ground. With respect to the date of 
this castle history is silent. There 
can be no doubt but that the portal 
and the wall in which it opens are co- 
eval, and of the Norman period. 
Tradition attributes the building of 
this castle to “ Salys,”’ an Italian ar- 
chitect, from whom the adjacent estate 
of ‘* Laleston”’ derived its name. This 
is rendered highly probable from the 
internal evidence of the capital, which 
resembles closely those capitals at 
Westminster, known to have been 
worked by Italians. The presumed 
figure and shape of the keep agree 
also with the Norman origin of the 
castle. The gate-tower is of much 
later date; its windows flat-headed, 
divided by a mullion and transom into 
four lights, and ornamented above 
with a dripstone with returned ends, 
are evidently late Perpendicular, and 
resemble in many respects those here- 
after to be noticed at Coity. 

It is however possible, that the 
windows may have been interpolated, 
and that the mass of the tower may 
be of older date, though even then it 
could not be considered of the age of 
the neighbouring eastern wall, to 
which in masonry it is much inferior. 
The castle is chiefly composed of lime- 
stone, and the mortar of its older 
portion is still tolerably firm. It is at 
present the property of the Earl of 


Dunraven. G, T.C. 
Walford, near Ross, 
Mr. Ursan, April 10. 


IN the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1833, (Vol. cii. p. 501) 1 offered a 
communication concerning a topogra- 
phical desideratum, viz., the progress 
of Offa’s Dyke upon this, the Glou- 
cestershire side of the Wye; which 


Dyke. [May, 
progress, tradition says, commences at 
the Old Passage near Chepstow, and 
from the occurrence of pieces of 
earthworks has been deemed to pro- 
ceed to Coleford, in the Forest of 
Dean. 

Tradition is not to be despised ; be- 
cause, though it has not the character 
of evidence, it has that of suspicion, 
which is often a jackal toa lion. In 
the instance alluded to, as in many 
others, research only leads to the 
inference, that the tradition concern- 
ing this Gloucestershire progress of 
Offa’s Dyke, is similar in authority to 
a ghost story—an ocular spectrum de- 
rived from earthworks (apparently 
Roman) and a wrong appropriation of 
history, relative to Offa’s dyke. 

A gentleman* and neighbour of con- 
sideration, as well as of no small pe- 
netration and intellect, as well as skill 
in archeology, has written to me a 
letter, of which the following is an 
extract : 

‘* It is true that Offa’s name is given 
to the Roman lines, the Danish camp, 
and the British works accompanying Le- 
man’s Akeman-street through my Sed- 
bury estate, which fill up all assailable 
intervals of precipices from the termina- 
tion of your investigation at Caerswall to 
my cliffs on Severn; but if Offa had any 
thing to do with refortifying these, I 
think it must have been for a military 
defence of the termination of his line, and 
that the Wye was the conventional de- 
marcation of countries.’ It is difficult to 
suppose that he would have suffered the 
continuance of a Welsh ground between 
the Wye and his defences on the cliffs.’’ 


It is familiar, that the Severn formed 
the most ancient division between 
England and Wales. The Monmouth 
and Herefordshire banks of the Wye 
are, in the ancient records, both in 
Wales; but in the Anglo-Saxon era, 
the Wye, beyond Hereford, was made 
by Athelstan the boundary between 
England and North Wales; while, 
with regard to South Wales, Higden 
says, ‘‘ Flumen Vaga apud castrum 
Strigulense in austro Walliam ab An- 
glia secuit. Insuper et Rex Offa, 
ad perpetuam Regnorum Anglie et 
Walliz distinctionem habendam, fecit 
fossam perlongam, que ab austro 





* George Ormerod, Esq., of Sedbury 
Park, near Chepstow. 
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juxta Bristolliam sub montibus Wal- 
lie jugiter se extendit in boream, 
flaminaque Sabrine et Dex in eorum 
pene primordiis transcindit, &c. us- 
que ad ostium fluminis Dee ultra 
Cestriam, juxta castrum de Flint, 
inter collem Carbonum et monasterium 
de Basingwerk se protendit.”’ * 

Asser Menevensist speaks thus : — 
** Fuit in Mercia moderno tempore... 
Rex nomine Offa, qui vallum magnum 
inter Britanniam et Merciam, et mari 
usque ad mare facere imperavit.”’ 

It is to be recollected, before making 
any deductions from these premises, 
that the question is not whether there 
existed an Offa’s Dyke or not, but 
whether it followed the banks of the 
Wye, as pretended. According to 
these authors, it did not, and there- 
fore the earthwork on the Glouces- 
tershire side, so denominated, is mis- 
nomered. 

First. It appears that the Wye, 
from its mouth at Chepstow, was the 
boundary between England and Wales, 
both south and north, and that Offa’s 
Dyke does not conform to any such 
lines, because it runs too far to the 
east. 

Secondly. The Saxon Chronicle 
shows that Offa commenced his reign 
in the year 755, and died in 794. 
Asser Menevensis died in 909: he 
says, that the Dyke was made “‘ mo- 
derno tempore,” and there being only a 
century between Offa and himself, he 
could have had no more difficulty in 
ascertaining its era, than a person 
now living would have in regard to 
the age of the Monument or St. Paul’s. 

Thirdly. Asser says, that the foun- 
dation of the Dyke had a specific ob- 
ject, viz. separation of Wales from 
Mercia, which object the course of the 
Wye could not effect, because it turns 
short off to the westward at Hereford, 
and would have thrown all the eastern 
country from that place to Chester out 
of the kingdom of Mercia. 

Fourthly. Asser says, that the Dyke 
ran from sea to sea, i. e. according to 
Higden, from the mouth of the Severn 
to that of the Dee, or from the Bristol 
to the Irish Channel. The latter also 
says, that, commencing on the south, 
it proceeded under the Welsh moun- 

* XV Scriptores, 194. 

+ Id. 157. 
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tains to the north. Now the line, 
from the Dee to Old Radnor, is dis- 
tinctly visible ; and, as the undulation 
on that line is very trifling, it will 
appear, by applying a ruler to the map 
from Old Radnor to the Bristol Chan- 
nel, that the lost portion went from 
Old Radnor by Abergavenny, and 
thence between Usk and Pontypool, 
terminating at the sea between New- 
port and Landaff. According to Hig- 
den’s account, and the maps also, 
Newport and Caldecot-hill, on the 
Monmouthshire shores, face the mouth 
of the Avon, the “‘ juata Bristoliam’’ 
of the Chronicler ; and the ‘‘ sub mon- 
tibus”’ going northward, indicate the 
Monmouth and Brecon hills, by Aber- 
gavenny, &c. 

As to the pretended Offa’s Dyke, it 
consists seemingly of communications 
between the Roman camps, &c. thrown 
up to check the Silures, The trajectus 
at Aust is undoubtedly of Roman an- 
tiquity; and there is a considerable 
camp at Maget, not far from the com- 
mencement of the pretended Offa’s 
Dyke at Beachley, alias the Old Pas- 
sage ; and there were stations at Lyd- 
ney (Abone), Stanton (Blestium), Bol- 
latree (Ariconium), besides castella or 
other works at Symonds’-yat, Bury- 
hill, the Devil’s Pulpit, Stow-green, 
&c. &c. These works must have 
guarded the trajectus in a most pow- 
erful force, and almost invincibly have 
protected the passage of the Severn 
through the numerous garrisons which 
could have been collected against an 
enemy within a very few hours. 

Yours, &c. T. D. F. 


LONDINIANA, No. I. 
Mr. Ursan, April 20. 

THE construction of a Rail-road, 
for the purpose of conveying ordnance- 
stores from the great keep-tower of the 
Tower of London, commonly known 
as the White or Cesar’s Tower, has 
afforded an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the nature of the foundations of 
that ancient edifice, which prove to 
be of wonderful strength and solidity. 
The foundations of the White Tower 
are placed on the natural gravel of 
the soil, and are evidentiy constructed 
on the principle, that the weight of 
the building being spread over a con- 
siderable surface—settlement or sink- 
ing in any particular part would be 
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obviated. As a familiar illustration, 
it may be observed, that it is on such 
a principle a man wearing snow- 
shoes, is prevented from sinking into 
the light and uncompressed substance 
over which he passes. This simple, 
but effectual mode of obtaining a per- 
manent footing for their edifices, was 
well known to the Romans, who 
never cared about placing the founda- 
tions of their buildings deep in the 
earth, but commonly constructed them 
on the natural surface. They were 
followed in this practice, it appears, 
by the architects of the early part of 
the middle age. The thickness of the 
wall of the White Tower, at the po- 
dium, or base, is truly astonishing, 
and is a striking existing commentary 
on the line of Shakspeare— 


** Our castle’s strength shall laugh a 
siege to scorn.’’ 


It is constructed of Kentish rag, huge 
flints, with a mixture here and there 
of some inconsiderable fragments of 
Roman brick, grouted together with 
lime and sand, containing a vast num- 
ber of small shells. The wall is 27 
feet thick at its base; it has an abut- 
ment, or lean-to battening outwards 
of 15 feet more—total thickness of the 
base, 42 feet! This wall diminishes 
gradually in substance, as it has been 
carried upward—in the first story, to 
about 15 feet, till it terminates with 
an embattled parapet in width a single 
yard. 

The extreme hardness of the ma- 
terial renders the perforation of this 
wall, for the purpose above described, 
a work of considerable labour; it has 
been effected by steel gads or punches, 
driven with the mallet. On getting 
through the foundation wall, the la- 
bourers, at the distance of about six 
feet inward, have met with another 
having a fair external face, the struc- 
ture of which has not been yet dis- 
turbed. 

Several coins have been found in 
the progress of the work—a very fine 
one of the Emperor Nero, (2d brass,) 
and various silver pennies of the Ist 
and 2d Edward, Neuremburg counters, 
&c. Near the staircase leading to 


the chapel of the White Tower, were 
discovered the bones of an infant, 
which could not have been more than 
two years of age—a circumstance 


Excavations at the Tower of London.. 
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which renders, in my opinion, of 
somewhat apocryphal appropriation, 
the bones considered to be those of 
the two privces smothered in the 
Tower by order of Richard III. which 
were dug up in the reign of Charles 
II. near the same place, and con- 
sidered to be sufficiently identified, to 
claim translation to a marble sar- 
cophagus in the Abbey church of 
Westminster. * 

It is curious to trace how the ap- 
pellation of Czsar’s Tower, some- 
times given to the White Tower of 
London, and the vulgar tradition sanc- 
tioned by Fitz-Stephen, that its foun- 
dations were cemented by the blood 
of animals, may, in some degree, be 
reconciled to facts—for the first, there 
is little doubt but a castellum of some 
importance here occupied the S. E. 
angle of the wall of the Roman city, 
and that it was of sufficient size to be 
used as the receptacle of the Imperial 
Mint; an ingot of gold was found in 
digging the foundations of the Ord- 
nance-office, in the latter half of the 
last century, stamped ex officina Ho- 
norii,t and the discovery of Roman 
coins has further attested Roman 
occupation. It is possible, indeed, 
that the remains of the old Roman 
castellum may be traced in those 
foundations which now appear to exist 
within the area of the White Tower. 

As to the statement, that the blood 
of animals was employed in cement- 
ing the foundation of the Palatine 
Tower, it is but an exaggerated ac- 
count of the extraordinary solidity of 
the wall and excellence of the cement, 
which the recent discovery in those 
points has fully confirmed. Fitz- 
Stephen was well aware of the care 
which the great Norman architect 
Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, had 
taken in constructing this fortress ; 
for the keep-tower raised by him, he 
styles—“‘ arcem palatinam, maximam, 
fortissimam, cujus et area et muri a 
fundamento profundissimo exurgunt, 
cemento cum sanguine animalium ob- 
temperato.”” Here the wonderful sta- 
bility of the foundation is asserted, 
although the details of its construction 
may be incorrect. 








* Vide Sandford’s Genealogical Hist. p. 
402. 
t See Archeologia, vol. V. 











p. 292. 
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Roman antiquities continue to be 
discovered in the excavation for foun- 
dations in the line of the new street 
leading from Eastcheap to the Bank. 
Several beautitul fragments of Samian 
ware, some antique rings, and two or 
three small lamps, have been found 
among old foundations on the Roman 
level, at the south-west corner of Ni- 
cholas-lane. One of these lamps was 
stamped onthe bottom ASULA FECIT. 
On the opposite side of the way may 
be observed at the same depth a huge 
foundation of squared chalk, upwards 
of a yard in width. 





But of all the discoveries to which 
recent engineering operations in Lon- 
don have given rise, none has been 
more striking than that of the colossal 
bronze head exhibited last Thursday 
evening at the Society of Antiquaries, 
by John Newman, esq. F.S.A. Archi- 
tect of the Bridge House estates. This 
most interesting fragment has the 
character of Greek workmanship, par- 
ticularly in the execution of the 
hair, the curls of which are clustered 
with the broad simplicity of the an- 
tique. It has, Lhave little doubt, been 
the head of some Divinity, and from 
the turn of the neck resembling that 
of the Belvidere Apollo, perhaps was 
the representative of the Delphic God. 

The eyes appear to have been fur- 
nished with jewels, the cavities for 
the insertion of which still remain. At 
the top of the head is a circular. hole, 
apparently intended for the insertion 
of a pipe, an artifice which might be 
necessary to render the statue oracu- 
lar. By a refinement of flattery not 
unusual, the features of the god are 
wade to resemble those of the reign- 


Roman Colossal Head.—St. Mary Overy. 
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ing Emperor of the day; the face is 
that of Hadrian. This head was found 
near the third arch from the Lon- 
don side of the New London Bridge, 
opposite Fresh and Botolph wharfs, 
and ina line with the remains of some 
baths of tessellated marble, which I 
had occasion to notice in your pages, 
some time since, as existing at the 
back of the Monument. 





On the destruction of the remains 
of the spacious hall of the Priory of 
St. Mary Overy, I need not enlarge, 
as I hear it will not escape the notice 
of your intelligent correspondent E.1.C. 
On the afternoon of the 6th instant I 
saw the massive eastern wall of this 
ancient refectory lifted up and thrown 
down, by the force of levers, with one 
mighty crash, which made the earth 
tremble, and raised a cloud of dust as 
high as the roof of the adjacent old 
priory church. I remarked, in this 
ancient wall, that between every course 
of masonry had been thrust a layer of 
thin flat tiles, about 4 of an inch in 
thickness. From one of the ruined 
arches were takenthree of the stamped 
bricks which some years since were 
considered as Roman, but which Mr. 
Cruden’s Account of one discovered in 
a well at Gravesend, and six in my 
own possession, from the site of St. 
Katharine’s near the Tower, exhibited 
to the Society of Antiquaries in 1832, 
prove to have been of the latter end of 
the reign of Henry VII. or the begin- 
ning of that of Henry VIII. 





I purpose, as occasion may arise, if 
acceptable to your readers, to continue 
from time to time these Londinian 
notes. A. dS. &. 


COINS OF HENRY THE THIRD. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the autumn of last’ 
year, as some countrymen were digging 
potatoes on Lord Bantry’s demesne at 
Sea View, county Cork, (near which 
there is a burial-ground, where an abbey 
formerly stood) in a boggy spot, within 
six inches of the surface, they turned up 
some hundreds of silver coins, contained 
in a leather, shaped in the form of the leg 
of a boot ; the leather fell or crumbled to 
pieces, and not a vestige could be pro- 
cured, The coins became the property of 
those who could get them, and were sold 
or given away, and dispersed through the 
country, so that it is impossible to know 


what the actual number was. The largest 
parcel, 1 believe, came into my hands; 
and I have been able to examine some 
others, the result of which I have now to 
communicate to you. 

With the exception of a few Scotch, 
the hoard consists of the pennies of Henry 
the Third, a small proportion from his 
Mint in Dublin, and the remainder his 
English pennies, all with the long cross, 
I shall subjoin a general list of the 
Mints, and the variations of moneyers 
and readings. One Mint, Kan, I be- 
lieve, is new; and in the few of Rex 
Tract and the Rex Ana. there may pos- 
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sibly be some novelties. ‘The penny 
which I have placed in the list as ** Fo- 
reign ?” may be only a blundered Henry. 
The type is precisely the same as Henry’s, 
without the sceptre ; Mint mark, a star, 

Inscribed—* vi NDUS RE” 

Reverse —‘‘ ER TOI CAN ON.” 
There were about a dozen cut halfpence, 
one of which was Scotch, one Irish, and 
the others English: but no subdivisions, 
into farthings which I have seen, of Henry 
the Third’s pennies. 

One of the Dublin pennies (with the 
bust in the triangle) has at first an unu- 
sual appearance; but it is, I apprehend, 
merely a blundered coin, and the reverse 
reads “* HOV VIDLNE.” 

The Scotch pennies were, one of 
William the Lion, similar to No. 16, 
of Snelling, and ten of Alexander the 
Second: of these only four are remark- 
able. The first has the King’s head bare, 
and looking to the left (by which I mean 
looking the same way as the coins of his 
present Majesty William the Fourth) 
with the sceptre, the type being exactly 
similar to that of Snelling No. 2, which 
some numismatists have assigned to Alex- 
ander the First: the only letters on the 
reverse which are distinct, are ** RIN ON.” 

The second penny bears the head also 
to the left, with the sceptre; and the 
reverse reads “ ION CO ON PER.” 

The thirdand fourth are of the common 
type, the head crowned, and looking to 
the right. The former bears on the re- 
verse ‘SI ON DIBARE,” being struck at 
Dunbar; the latter, “ ER ON GLA,” 
which was probably struck at Glasgow. 
Both of these Mints are, I believe, of 
unusual occurrence. I may notice a fifth, 
the reverse of which reads backwards 
(WALTER ON B.) 


General List. 
William the Lion .. l 
Alexander the Second 10 
Foreign? .. os 8 

Henry the Third. Irish. 
Richard of Dublin .. 60 





David of Dublin wisy 
Henry the Third. English Mints. 
London -. 235 
Canterbury 2. 222 
York a . 10 
Hereford... re: | 
Gloucester .. ae.) 
Carlisle ote a Oe 
Shrewsbury .. a 
Northampton « 
Winchester .. ae 
Bristol ius om an 
Wilton ase “a 2 
Shaftsbury ox 
Norwich na << 


Coins Found at Sea View, co. Cork. 
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Exeter wa oo © 
St. Edmundsbury .. 9 
Oxford i a 
Lincoln ae ww 
Newcastle .. $e 6 
Tichester 2 
Ran? 2 : 6 
Rex Terci .. Pe 
Rex Ang. .. “o 
Blundered 2 


Uncertain Mints i 18 
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List of Mints, Moneyers, and Variations, 
on the Pennies of Henry the Third, 
found at Bantry, all with the long 
cross. 
Richard of Dublin .. as . CO 
RICARD ON DIVE. 

David of Dublin... 55 a @ 
DAVI ON DIVELI 
DAVI ON DEVELI 


London re nie an . 235 

Nicholas, with the sceptre .. . 42 

Without = ae — -- 56 
NICOLE ON LUND 

Henry, with the sceptre .. -- 3 

Without ‘is ; e - oo 


HENRI ON LUND 

HENRI ON LUNDE 

HENRI ON LUDEI 
Richard, with the sceptre .. a 
Without * re ° i @ 

RICARD ON LUND 
Walter, with the sceptre 
Without a . 

WALT ON LUNDEN 

WALTER ON LUND 
William, with the sceptre .. « @ 

WILLEM ON LUND 
David, with the sceptre .. -- 8 
Without we a 

DAVI ON LUNDE 

DAVI ON LUNDEN 

DAVI ON LUNDN 
John, with the sceptre .. » § 

JON ON LUNDEN 

JON ON LUND 


— 3 


London uncertain .. ei as 

Canterbury - a oo 222 

Nicholas, with the sceptre . 49 

Without ea eee ae «ae 
NICOLE ON CANT 

William, with the sceptre .. ae | 

Without - a ae 


WILLEM ON CANT 
Gilbert, with the sceptre .. i 
Without bs ‘ 

GILBERT ON CAN 

GILBERT ON CANT 
John, with the sceptre ie s oe 

JON ON CANTER 

JOHS ON CANTER 
Robert, with the sceptre .. a | 
Without ~ ae ae CU 
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ROBERT ON CANT 
ROBERT ON CAN 


Walter, with the sceptre .. om 

Without ae a oe se 
WALTER ON CANT 

Canterbury, uncertain ve ae 

York, without the sceptre. - 


JON ON EVERVIC 
ADAM ON EVERW 
JORD ON EVER 
RENER ON EVERW 
TO— ON EVERW 
TOMAS ON EVER 
HEN ON EVERWIC 
RENER ON EVER 
Hereford, without the sceptre pee 
ROGER ON HEREF 
WALTER ON HERE 
WILLEM ON HE 
PHILIP ON HERF 
NICOLE ON HEROF 
Gloucester, without the sceptre .. 
LUCAS ON GLOY 
ILGER ON GLOV 
JON ON GLOVCE 
RICARD ON GLOV 
Carlisle, without the sceptre . 
WILLEM ON CARL 
ROBERT ON CARL 
JON ON —ERLEL 
Shrewsbury, without the sceptre 
NICOLE ON SROS 
RICARD ON SROS 
Northampton, without the sceptre 
LUCAS ON NORTHA 
TOMAS ON NORHA 
WILLEM ON NORHA 
Winchester, without the sceptre .. 
WILLEM ON WINC 
NICOLE ON WINC 
NICOLE ON WIN 
HUGE ON WINCHE 
GEFREL ON —IN 
Bristol, without the sceptre 
JAC ON BRISTOW 
HENRI ON BRUST 
ON BRUSTO 
JACOR ON BRUST 
ROGER ON BRIST 
‘Wilton, without the sceptre. ‘ta 
ON WILT 
HUGE ON WILTON 
Shaftsbury, with the sceptre oe 
Without ib oe ee oi 
JON ON SEINTED 
JON ON SEINED 
Norwich, without the sceptre 
JON ON NORWIZ 
JACOB ON NORWI 
HENRI ON NORWIZ 
JON ON NORWIC 
Exeter, without the sceptre ee 
ROGER ON ECCE 
JON ON ECCETRE 
WALTER ON ECCE 
ROBERT ON ECCE 
PHILIP ON ECCE 
Saint Edmondsbury, with the sceptre 








. 
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Without we os oe as 

RANDULF ON SED 

JON ON SEDMUND 
Oxford, with thesceptre .. oo I 
Without a - oe .o & 

WILLEM ON OX 

GOCELEN ON OXON 

ADAM ON OXONIA 

HENRI ON OXON 

ADAM ON OXONFO 
Lincoln, with the sceptre .. a 
Without oo oe oe 

JON ON LINCOLN 

WILEM ON LIN 

WILLEM ON LINC 

RICARD ON LINC 

WALTER ON LINC 
Newcastle, without the sceptre .. 6 

HENRI ON NEWEC 

JON ON NEWECAS 

ROGER ON NEWEC 

HIVN ON NEWE 

JON ON NEWECA 
Ran? with the sceptre 

WILLEM C—ON RAN 

WALTER ON RAN 
Rex Terci. .. a 5 

HENRICUS REX TERCI 

NICOLE ON LUND 

NICOLE ON WINC 

WALTER ON LINC 
Rex Ang. .. ee oo oo @ 

HENRICUS REX ANG LIE TERCI LON 

HENRICUS REX ANG NICOLE ON CANT. 
Blundered .. oe 

GILBER GIEBER 

GILLEM GILLEM 
Ilchester, without the sceptre 

STEPHE ON IVEL 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have 
obtained another variety of Alexander the 
Second; the bust is the rare one, looking 
to the left. Inscription on the reverse— 
ALEX ON EDEN. 
Should any further variations come to 

my knowledge, I shall add to the list 

Cork. 


oe o 6 


ee oe 


o. 2 





Bedford Library, 

March 21. 

HAVINGunderstood from Mr. Haw- 
kins that the above sceatta of Offa isa 
variety not in the British Museum, I 
send a figure of it, under the idea that it 
may be sufficiently interesting to obtain 
a place in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

The coin was found at Kempston, 
about two miles from this place. 

Epo R, WituiaMson. 


Mr. Ursan, 
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ST. EBBE’S CHURCH, OXFORD. 
(With a Plate.) 


THIS ancient church, which con- 
sisted of a nave, north aile, and chan- 
cel, was pulled down in 1813, the 
tower only being preserved. Its foun- 
dation has been traced to a very early 
period. The Saxon saint to whom it 
is dedicated was a daughter of Ethel- 
fred King of Northumbria, and Abbess 
of Coldingham, in the county of Ber- 
wick. The patronage was formerly 
in the abbey of Eynsham, and is now 
vested in the King. 

The structure was possessed of con- 
siderable antiquity and interest. Its 
most ancient architecture was Nor- 
man, of which the handsomest and 
most perfect relic was to be seen in 
the south door ; but it had not escaped 
injury. The inner member of its arch 
was thickly set with beaked heads, si- 
milar to those which remain in perfect 
preservation on the door of the church 
of St: Peter in the East, in the same 
city. But these singularly grotesque 
ornaments were nearly all destroyed 
when the opening was enlarged, many 
years. ago.. The outer or. principal 
member, consisting of a semicircle, 
distinguished by the boldness of its 
zig-zag, and enclosed by a cornice, 
remained in good condition till the 
day of its demolition. It was sup- 
ported by a-column on each side, with 
capitals of rich and singular ornament. 
The walls of the building exhibited 
traces of very early pointed architec- 
ture; but none of the windows were 
older than the first half of the 14th 
century, of which the most elegant 
specimens were to be seen in the east 
end. All the rest were inserted in the 
15th century, and possessed nothing 
remarkable in their design. 

The south side was open to the 
burial-ground, and the north side to 
the street, and on this side of the body 
was the chief entrance in modern 
times. The walls of the body were 
low, and the roof steep ; but the chan- 
cel and a chapel (which were of equal 
dimensions, and presented correspond- 
ing gables towardsthe east,) were lofty 
and in good proportions, aud had es- 
caped with fewer alterations than any 
other part of the building. The tower 
at the west end was low and mean, 
and its only ornament an embattled 
parapet. 


In one of the south windows of the 
chancel were some superb relics of 
painted glass. The compartments were 
4 feet and a half in height, and 1 ft. 
3 in. in width, and one was filled with 
a most beautifully executed represen- 
tation of the Virgin and Child, and 
the other of a female holding a crozier. 
The heads of both subjects were quite 
entire; but the rest of the subjects were 
excessively defaced, if not altogether 
composed of ancient fragments of all 
patterns, promiscuously placed within 
a border. The quarries were spotted 
with roses and other devices, which 
were repeated on a larger scale in the 
upper compartments of the tracery. 


‘A drawing of this glass was made in 


1802 by Mr. Buckler, F.S.A. for the 
late Alderman Fletcher, of Oxford. 

The sepulchral monuments were very 
few. In the chancel, on a plate of 
brass, 2 ft. by 1ft. 34 in. was an 
engraved figure in clerical costume, 
kneeling, with his hands joined in 
prayer, and the following inscription : 

‘* Here lyeth y® body of Thomas Bart- 
let, y° only son of Mr. Thos. Bartlet, 
Gentleman, of Maypowder in Dorset- 
shire, who in y® 25‘ year of his age died 
on y® 5¢ of July, 1675, of the smallpox 
then raigning in Oxf. being near unto 
his degree of M' of Arts in C. Church. 
A person of so great vertues, of piety, fi- 
delity, humility, sweetness and innocence, 
as hath left his grieved parents and friends 
(struck w'® y¢ surprise of so early a losse) 
not to be comforted in his departure, but 
y' they know whither he is gone, and do 
hope to follow him.”’ 

A richly carved mural monument on 
the south-east angle of the chancel, 
contained the following inscription : 

‘¢ In memory of y* virtuous gentlewo- 
man, Mrs. Frances Whorwood, daughter 
of John Worwood, of Mansfield in y® 
county of Nottingham, Gent. who depart- 
ed this life ye 15% of July, An. D’ni 
1078.”’ 

The modern church of St. Ebbe was 
opened for divine service Feb. 9, 1817; 
and is a very humble imitation of the 
Pointed style, for economy alone seems 
to have been consulted in its design 
and construction. In the old tower 
are eight bells. It is situated in the 
populous part of the city, between 
Pembroke College and the Castle. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—-—- 


Memoirs of the Council of Trent, prin- 
cipally derived from MSS. and un- 
published Records, &c. By the Rev. 
S. Mendham, M.A. 


WE have to apologise to Mr. Mend- 
ham for having by accident mislaid 
his hook, the merits of which we most 
willingly acknowledge. Mr. Mend- 
ham purchased a copious collection of 
manuscript volumes in folio, amounting 
to twenty-eight, the property of the 
late Earl of Guilford, on the subject 
of the Council of Trent; which had 
belonged probably to some cardinals, or 
ecclesiastical persons in Italy, and 
which were pilfered, or rather plun- 
dered, by those wholesale robbers the 
French, during their invasion of that 
country. The documents are not ori- 
ginals, nor are they all written in the 
same age. Mr. Mendham says, ‘‘ he 
has no hesitation in believing that these 
are the identical documents from which 
the Papal historian drew a large pro- 
portion of his materials.” Enriched 
with these valuable papers, the object 
of Mr. Mendham has been to throw 
additional light on subjects connected 
with this most singular Council of the 
Church; and we consider his work to 
be a very valuable addition to the pre- 
vious histories of Sarpi, Pallavicino, 
and others. As for the Council itself, 
aroused as it was by the thunders of the 
Reformation, it affords a most singular 
and striking example of the utter cor- 
ruption, even to the extinguishment of 
a sense of virtue, oradesire to acknow- 
ledge the first principles of rectitude 
and religion in the Papal Church. It 
exhibits the most profligate protection 
of all spiritual abuses—zealous only 
for evil, and acute only in falsehood, 
hypocrisy, and intrigue. Yet as Mr. 
Mendham observes, an antidote was 
brought in the same channel with the 
poison. That antidote was the disgrace 
which it procured for the rulers of the 
system which it strove to uphold, and 
which sufficiently deterred every con- 
scientious individual who escaped its 
pale, from being enveigled into it. 

‘The main compensating advantage 
(very justly Mr. Mendham remarks) to 
the friends of truth and religion from the 

Grunt. Maa. Vor. ITI. 


Council of Trent, isthis. Hadit not been 
for this authoritative and universally dif- 
fused announcement of the doctrine of 
the Roman Church, it would have been a 
matter of some difficulty to discover what 
the doctrine really was, by which either 
she would chuse, or might be compelled 
to abide. For amidst the chaos of vary- 
ing, conflicting, and unsettled dogmas in 
Rome, up to the time of this her Jast 
general council, while the circumstance 
afforded the advantage of optional selec- 
tion, it enabled the defenders of the for- 
tress to flee in succession from every post 
which they could not maintain, and be- 
take themselves to another, which would 
at least give employment to their assail- 
ants, until they were again in the same 
predicament. And it were hard, if the 
baffled assailant were not at last wearied 
out by such reception. But the canons 
and decrees of Trent, with the riveting 
creed and oath which issued from the au- 
thority of the Council, and both express- 
ed and sanctioned by its enactments, 
have at length fortunately bound the Pro- 
teus, and fixed him to a figure which he 
can no longer change, &c. Had not the 
terror of Heresy, particularly the Luthe- 
ran, which it was the real and avowed ob- 
ject of the Romish Church to suppress, 
interfered, she would probably have made 
a nearer approach to Christian truth in 
the doctrine which she established in this 
Council: for simple doctrine cost her 
nothing, it was Reformation which she 
dreaded. But this approximation to truth, 
while it would render her cause more 
plausible and satisfactory on one hand, 
would on the other bring her so much 
nearer to those whom it was her main in- 
terest and object to oppose and condemn, 
and, if possible, crush. And these causes 
produced the doctrine which the fathers 
or managers of the Tridentine Council 
finally agreed to send forth to the world, 
as the faith of the Universal Church, 
meaning, by that term, their own particu- 
lar one.”’ ; 


At the end of the volume, Mr. Mend- 
ham has printed a very curious and 
valuable document, ‘‘ the Encyclical 
letter of the present Pope Gregory the 
XVith,” which he says he obtained 
through a friend, with difficulty, from 
Rome itself, and which affords a com- 
parison between the doctrines of the 
last Council, and of the last supreme 
Pontiff ; and shows whether the faith 
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and doctrines of the Romish Church 
have changed in the period of 300 
years, a period which we believe has 
changed every thing but them. We wish 
we had room to insert this letter, but 
we exhort all persons anxious to know 
what are the present doctrines of the 
Papal Church, to read and to perpend 
it. We shall only add, that his Holi- 
ness declares that his only hope, in the 
present difficulties of his situation 
and the spread of heresy, is in the as- 
sistance of the Virgin Mary. ‘‘ Sed ut 
omnia hec prospere ac feliciter eve- 
niant, levemus oculos manusque ad 
Sanctissimam Virginem Mariam, que 
sola universas hereses interemit, nos- 
traque maxima fiducia imo tota ratio 
est spei nostre. Suo ipsa patrocinio 
in tanta Dominici gregis necessitate, 
studiis, consiliis, actionibusque nostris 
secundissimos exitus imploret, &c.””— 
The whole epistle, as Mr. Mendham 
justly says, is a treasure—although of 
iniquity. 

Poems, with Illustrations. By Louisa 

Anne Twamley. 


OUR young and fair authoress is 
introduced to the public by ¢wo of the 
Muses, both of whom have vouchsafed 
to her some of their smiles divine; but 
the goddess who presides over Poetry 
is more immediately before us. That 
Miss Twamley is a person of consi- 
derable talent and accomplishments, 
no doubt can be entertained : that she 
has also a poetical feeling and fancy 
will be seen in her poems : and all she 
wants is a more finished taste, anda 
more severe judgment. That she does 
not write in the style of any particular 
school of poetry is true, and much to 
her credit: but she seems, like most 
other young writers, to have too ex- 
clusively studied the writings of her 
contemporaries ; at least it is much 
easier to trace the manner of Byron 
and Moore, in her poems, than that 
of our older bards. Now granting, as 
we readily do, the genius of both these 
poets, especially of the former, we at 
the same time know them to be very 
unsafe guides to follow through the 
Parnassian ways ; and we strenuously 
advise Miss Twamley to do in Poetry, 
what she undoubtedly, without our 
advice, would do in Painting, study 


and understand the manner and prin- 
ciples of the great masters. Asapainter 
of portraits would go to Titian, Van- 
dyke, and Rembrandt, not to Shee,.or 
Wilkie, or Briggs,—as asculptor would 
go to M. Angelo and not to Bernini, 
so ought a poet to study Milton, and 
Dryden, and Pope, and Goldsmith, 
the great masters of their art; and 
then they may with safety, as with 
delight, read the productions of more 
modern days. We say this, out of our 
respect to the talents of our poetess, and 
our anxiety that those talents should 
be directed and employed in the best 
manner. Had we the leisure, we 
should like to go through her volume, 
noticing with the utmost minuteness 
every word or expression which we 
considered exceptionable, and endea- 
vouring to approve our criticisms to 
Miss Twamley’s judgment: but she 
can get this task performed by an 
abler hand ; in the mean time we shall 
give a specimen of what her talents 
and taste now are, though we are 
obliged to select such as lie in a small 
compass. 


KENILWORTH. 

*Twas evening—and the brightest that the 
spring 

Had yet beheld. The birds on fluttering 
wing 

With voices of glad music, from each tree 

And budding hedge-row pour’d their 
joyous lay, 

Their vesper song—to the departing day, 

Making the air one rush of melody. 

And the bright sun sunk glowing in the 
west, [crest 

Tinging with rainbow hues each fleecy 

Of the light clouds that wreath’d his ra- 
diant throne 

Like a rich canopy of gems and gold, 

While thesky’s native azure loveliershone, 

And seem’d with its calm beauty to en- 
fold [breeze 

The glitt’ring pageant, and the gentle 

Breath’d its soft murmurs ’mid the dark 
pine trees. 


I LOV’D THEE ONCE. (p. 145.) 


I lov’d thee once—I lov’d thee long, 
And now I never hear thy name 


.Breath’d even by a stranger tongue, 


But my pale cheek is turn’d to flame. 


I do not weep—but o’er my brow 

The scathing hand of Memory burns; 
I do not murmur, for e’en now 

My spirit’s love to thee returns. 
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And thou—and thou art proud and gay, 

Proud that the heart thou gaind’st is 
breaking, 

And soon from earth must fall away, 
False hope and falser love forsaking. 

Smile on—and bask in beauty’s light, 
And bid thine own to thee confide 

A heart as pure, a faith as bright 
As her’s who lone and early died. 


We would have extracted ‘‘ The 
Dames of the Olden Time,” in which 
there is much humour and pleasant 
versification ; but looking “‘ pleno jam 
margine libri,” we are obliged to 
break off ; just mentioning that in the 
poem at pp. 114-115, the metre of the 
lines is changed, much to their disad- 
vantage; and that we think Miss T. is 
too fond of the ¢riple cadence in poetry, 
as 
‘¢ For the white water-lily is wondrous fair, 
Oh! dwellnot in cities ’mid cark and care,”’ 


a measure in which Mr. Moore’s muse 
gallops and romps prettily enough ; 
but on which less accomplished per- 
formers are apt to get out of tune. 





Poems on Sacred Subjects. 
Grace Saffery. 
THERE is a purity and propriety 
of taste in these poems, well suited to 
the seriousness of their sentiments and 
feelings. The language is well-select- 
ed, the versification harmonious, and 
the thoughts elegant and poetical ; in- 
deed, it is a volume which may justly 
be commended throughout, and read 
with pleasure by the sourest and se- 
verest critics. Enshrined in this clear 
and crystal vase of refined expression, 
is seen the flower of pure and unaf- 
fected piety. The historical incidents 
of Scripture are elegantly brought for- 
ward and illustrated, and followed by 
the reflexions which would suggest 
themselves to a thoughtful and con- 
fiding heart. Indeed, we honestly say 
that we know no volume of Sacred 
Poetry, published in late days, except 
Mr. Keble’s, which we think superior 
to the present: we must now confirm 
our judgment by a selection. 


By Maria 


I, EVEN I, AM HE THAT COMFORTETH YOU. 


Then who would ask, if such a boon were 
meet, 
Without a care along the world to stray, 
Without a want to make the promise sweet, 
Without a tear for God to wipe away? 
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Who that hath watch’d to see the dawn 
appear, [cast ? 


Can wish that night had ne’er a shadow 
And when is Nature’s gentleness so dear, 
As when theterrors ofthe storm are past? 


And could the heart with meek submis- 
sion still’d 

To patient waiting for Jehovah’s word, 

Feel the full gladness of the hope fulfill’d 

Before the sickness of the hope deferr’d ; 


Then, mourner! think, amid the weeping 
night, 
Of Him whose love the morning joy 
secures, 
Whose anger passes witha moment’ sflight, 
Whose favour like eternity endures. 


THE GARDEN. 


Is there, since Heaven on Eden smiled, 
When not a flowret bloom’d in vain, 
One bower of beauty in the wild 
Where God’s sweet presence smiles 
again ? 


Can flowers that in the desert blow 
Escape the desert’s withering storm ; 
Where Pity turns with eye of Woe 
O’er the wild wreck of beauty’s form ? 


Yes, one fair garden in the waste 
Blooms forth to Wisdom’ seye confess’d, 

With more than Eden’s verdure grac’d, 
And more than Eden’s sunshine bless’d. 


No tempest as it rolls on high 

With wrathful blast shall o’er it sweep, 
Nor Pity look with anxious eye 

And o’er that bower of beauty weep. 


The hand that plac’d it in the wild 

Still makes each tender plant its care ; 
The love that first upon it smil’d 

Still watches every moment there. 


Then let the spirit’s gentle ray 
Fall on me with the light of love; 
Till I shall drink the deeper day 
That kindles in the climes above. 


Pure is the sunlight—soft the shower— 
The gale that o’er it breathes divine ; 
Then plant me in that holy bower, 
Dear Saviour !—for that bower is thine. 


We are unable to quote some of the 
most striking poems for want of room ; 
we must therefore content ourselves 
with one at p. 178. 


THE MERCY-SEAT BELOW, AND THAT 
ABOVE. 


When from his mercy-seat below 
The God of Israel answered prayer, 
A kindling of unearthly glow— 
The glory of the Lord was there. 
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That ray no longer from above 

Gleams o’er the cherubim of gold ; 
But radiant in the light of love 

Our eyes the great High Priest behold. 


That priesthood needs no symbol now, 
That glory never shall depart ; 
°Tis stedfast—as Jehovah’s vow, 
*Tis changeless—as Messiah’s heart. 
With the following, we must con- 
clude our extracts from this volume, 
which we earnestly recommend to all 
who can appreciate the graces of a 
pure and earnest piety, united to a 
very elegant and well-cultivated taste. 


JONAH. 


O! solitary mourner, stern and sad, 
How couldst thou weep at Nineveh for- 
iven? ; 
Didst thou not see her king in sackcloth 
clad, 
Didst thou not hear her lowly plaint to 
heaven ? 


And couldst thou mourn because thine 
awful cry 
Had rous’d her soul to penitence severe ; 
And couldst thou dare to look with angry 
eye 
Chan atin smil’d on her repentant 
tear? 


Oh! prophet of the Lord, yet self betray’d, 
What couldst thou fear in that rejoicing 


hour, 
When God, thy God, to heathen hearts 
convey’d 
His own long-suffering, gentleness, and 
power? 
What couldst thou answer to the tender 
plea [strove ; 


When thy proud wrath against his pity 

That plea which speaks as once it spoke 
to thee, 

And says to man repentant—God is love. 





The Saxon Daughter, a Tale of the 
Crusades. By N. Michell. 


THIS poem is too close an imita- 
tion of Scott’s romantic tales, mixed 
with a little of Lord Byron’s dashing 
manner :—the colouring too is over- 
charged, and the imagery exaggerated ; 
while the facility of versification has 
misled the present author, as it has 
done his greater predecessors, into a 
style occasionally not dignified enough 
for the subject ; as 
‘Then take my last reproach—though 


dower’d [ard.’’ 
With wealth and titles—thow’rt a cow- 


And 

‘* Couldst thou not know—one word—my 
band [stand.”’ 

Would slay you, miscreant—where you 


And 


‘* Yes, ’tis stern Osway, name of fear, 
Oh! heaven and earth, what does he here?’ 


In the following couplet 


‘¢ The youthful kneel, the aged weep, 
And veterans holy silence keep.” 


These veterans being distinct from the 
aged, we cannot tell what they are, un- 
less they are like old Parr, the old, old, 
very old man?—if so, we do not see 
what they had to do in the war, ex- 
cept, like the Chelsea pensioners, they 
were called outonemergency. Again, 
we do not understand the sequence of 
the author’s reasoning, when he as- 
serts that Ada had never known love 
—‘ But Love! young Ada never knew 
thee,” though she had read of the sack 
of Troy, and perused Cesar’s Commen- 
taries!! Well for her, poor thing! if 
she had never heard of it, she is treat- 
ed in the most ungentlemanlike man- 
ner, when she ought to have been 
made an honest woman from the very 
beginning, and not gone gadding, like 
Queen Caroline, the Lord knows where, 
in company with an adventurer. How- 
ever, we are glad to find they see land 
at last. 


‘¢ Southward Samaria’s hills arise, 
Where roam’ d and taught the eternal Son, 
Whilst inland far through clear blue skies 
Towers snow-capt holy Lebanon.” 


They however made such a noise in 
landing, that the following remarkable 
events took place in consequence. 


‘* Doom’d Acre heard—the Paynim lord 
Shook on his throne, and grasp’d his sword ; 
The trembling monk in Tabor’s cell 
Dropp’d on his knees his beads to tell ; 
The tiger sought his gloomy lair, 

And roar’d terrific answer there.’’ 


We have heard of a lyna’s sight, 
but not of a tiger’s hearing ; for this 
tiger must have been some thou- 
sand miles off, when he roared his 
answer; as we never heard of one 
nearer Acre than the east banks of the 
Indus ; but n’importe, there are other 
paws than tigers’ in the camp. Upon 
hearing that Saladin is going to attack 
him, Richard exclaims, 
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*¢ Our paw shall pin him to the earth, 
And all his brood of hellish birth !’’ 


Besides, there are wolves and hyenas 
in reserve for particular occasions. 

We must now reluctantly kiss our 
hands to the fair Ada, and say fare- 
well. We must, however, just tell 
our readers of her fate—she was very 
quietly undressing and going to bed, 
and was arranging her hair, when 
there was an alarm of a battle; very 
heroically, but imprudently, she put 
on boy’s clothes, and went into the 
fray, where she was killed; and thus 
expiated the enormous folly of ventur- 
ing with her lover into foreign coun- 
tries without a certificate of marriage to 
show. Her lover is said to have turned 
hermit ; but from the particular ex- 
pressions used, we suspect he took 
orders late in life, and settled in a 
small country living; for we suppose 
the terms ‘ dark,’ and ‘ revered,’ as 
applied to him, means that he wore 
a black coat, and was called the Reve- 
rend Mr. Beaumont. 


British Relations with China. Contri- 
bution to an historical sketch of the 
domestic and foreign Relations of 
Macao, and of the Roman Catholic 
Church in that settlement. By Sir 
Andrew Ljungstedt, Knight. 8vo, 
pp. 40. 

THIS tract was originally published 
at Macao, and has been reprinted in 
this country. It communicates many 
interesting particulars of the domestic 
and foreign relations of the settle- 
ment; of which, although the author 
does not distinctly state that fact, 
the Portuguese hold only a lease un- 
der the Chinese, with reservations in 
favour of the latter. 

Francis Peres and another Jesuit 
were the first Portuguese residents, 
and “‘ had an habitation there on the 
skirt of a hill, now called Monte, in 
the year 1565.”’ From that date the 
number of religious who resorted to 
the place gradually increased, until a 
cathedral was erected, and a bishop 
appointed. Jn later times the settle- 
ment has been-the scene of religious 
conflict between rival sects in the 
Romish Church, and of many struggles, 
the result of intolerance. Of these 
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conflicts and their effects, the author 
has given some curious particulars. 
On pp. 14 and 15 he describes a com- 
promise, to which the Roman Catho- 
lics were compelled to come, with the 
offensive spectacles exhibited by the 
Pagan Chinese. These it had been 
the wish of the Papists to suppress ; 
but it was soon found that the Chi- 
nese would submit to no jurisdiction 
exercised by foreigners, who were 
therefore compelled to relinquish the 
attempt, that they “‘ might not pro- 
voke tumult by an act of intemperate 
zeal.”’ ‘* Convinced that no effort of 
the civil police could hinder a pagan 
festival, duly prepared, from showing 
itself in the town,” the bishop re- 
solved to try spiritual influence, and 
by threats of the larger excommuni- 
cation to prevent the indulgence of 
that curiosity which was considered 
as encouraging the heathen supersti- 
tions; but in this also he failed, for 
it was discovered soon, to his dismay, 
that there were not fifty adult Chris- 
tians in the settlement, who had re- 
sisted the impulse of curiosity, and ab- 
stained from witnessing the spectacles. 

The author of this tract is very 
precise in the statement of his dates 
and facts. He gives some account of 
the relations of Macao with Japan, 
Cochin China, and Siam; and, al- 
though he writes under the influence 
of those prejudices which are peculiar 
to the professors of the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, his contribution cannot 
but be acceptable to all persons who 
feel desirous of obtaining information 
respecting the state of China and its 
external relations. 





Report of the Trial of Sir Charles M. 
Burrell, Bart., against Nicholson, 
respecting the Parochial Rates claim- 
ed by the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, from the Inhabitants of 
Richmond Terrace. 8vo. 


THIS curious trial is equally inte- 
resting to the topographer and the 
lawyer. In the course of it we find 
the history of a large and important 
part of Westminster, not merely de- 
tailed, but given in evidence. The 
question for the consideration of the 
jury was, whether the site of Rich- 
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mond Terrace was, or was not, extra- 
parochial; and, in order to obtain a 
determination of that point, the par- 
ties were obliged to have recourse to 
the early history of the ground upon 
which was erected the palace of 
Whitehall. It appears that Hubert 
de Burgh, the celebrated Justiciary in 
the reigns of John and Henry Iil. 
purchased various houses and pieces 
of land lying between the then exist- 
ing highway from the City of London 
to Westminster, on the one side, and 
the River Thames on the other. Evi- 
dence was given of conveyances to 
Hubert de Burgh from the Abbey of 
Westminster ; from Roger de Ware, 
son of Robert of Westminster ; from 
Maud de Ware, the mother of Roger ; 
and from Odo the Goldsmith, all hav- 
ing interests in property situate in that 
direction. Hubert de Burgh had for- 
merly vowed to assume the Cross, but, 
finding it inconvenient to perform this 
obligation, he quieted his conscience 
by conveying his estate at Westmins- 
ter to certain ecclesiastics, in order 
that it might be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds applied in such manner as was 
thought most expedient for the suc- 
cour of the Holy Land. The trustees 
sold to Walter Archbishop of York, 
for four hundred marks, and Hubert 
de Burgh signed a letter by which he 
directed his tenants to pay their rent, 
and perform their services to the pur- 
chaser. Being thus in possession, 
the Archbishop, about the 3rd Henry 
III. gave the property to the see of 
York as a perpetual augmentation of 
the archiepiscopal revenues. Upon 
the land purchased by Hubert de 
Burgh from the Abbey of Westmins- 
ter, there stood several houses, and, 
amongst them, one of some impor- 
tance, having a court and a free chapel, 
which had formerly been the residence 
of William de Ely, Treasurer to King 
John. This house became the metro- 
politan residence of the archbishops 
of York, from which circumstance it 
was called ‘ York Place ;’ it was oc- 
cupied as an occasional residence by 
several of our kings; and sometimes 
was the place of meeting of one of 
the houses of parliament. Wolsey re- 
paired and improved it, and upon his 
fall Henry VIII. having fixed upon 
this spot, as a desirable situation for a 
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royal palace, procured an illegal con- 
veyance of it to himself ;—illegal, inas- 
much as Wolsey could have no right 
to alienate the property of his see. The 
land thus procured by Henry VIII. 
contained only three acres, a space 
insufficient for the extensive erections 
which were contemplated. The king, 
therefore, purchased from the Abbey 
of Westminster, various houses and 
lands adjoining York Place, and ex- 
tending from the east side of the street, 
‘ commonly called the Kyng’s Street,’ 
tothe Thames, together with other lands 
on the north side of York Place, com- 
prising St. James’s Park, the Green 
Park, and the land now occupied by 
the new Buckingham Palace and its 
gardens. Upon this property the pa- 
lace of Whitehall was erected. 

The point for the jury resolved itself 
into two questions: I. Was the scite 
of Richmond Terrace part of York 
Place, or part of the property added 
to it by Henry VIII.? and II. If it 
was part of York Place, was that re- 
sidence anciently extra-parochial? As 
to the newly acquired property, it 
does not seem to have been contended 
that it was ever thought to be extra- 
parochial. There was some evidence 
from which it might have been inferred 
that York Place was not extra-paro- 
chial, but the identity of the scite of 
Richmond Terrace with some of the 
property newly purchased by Henry 
VIII. was made out as clearly as 
could be expected, considering the na- 
ture of the question; and it would 
seem that upon that ground the jury 
returned a verdict for the defendant, 
thus establishing the liability of the 
inhabitants of Richmond Terrace to 
contribute to the parochial taxes. 

The publishers deserve the thanks 
of all persons who are interested in 
the antiquities of the metropolis, for 
having perpetuated a judicial inquiry 
of such importance and interest. 





Portions of Information on some of the 
most important parts of the English 
Constitution ; and upon prominent 
events in British History ; classed un- 
der separate heads: an acquaintance 
with which is necessary to constitute 
a well-informed member of society. 
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YOUR ‘ well-informed members of 
society’ are not entirely monsters of 
modern growth ; Shakspeare, who ne- 
ver fails us, has pictured one of these 
gentlemen to the very life. ‘ He hath 
the joints of every thing; but every 
thing so out of joint, that he is a 
gouty Briareus, many hands and no 
use ; or purblind Argus, all eyes and 
no sight.” Nowadays, indeed, such 
persons may be met with in every 
street and alley ;—they are as nume- 
rous, and almost as noxious, as our 
gin-palaces ; they contamiaate whole- 
some society with affectation, and 
bring solid learning into disrepute. 
Such men are deeply read in Penny 
Magazines ; they know all the sciences 
—by name; they have heard lectures 
upon one or two of them. Their know- 
ledge of botany enables them to con- 
found stamens with pistils; in geo- 
logy they — talk about ‘strata,’ but 
could not distinguish primary from 
tertiary for their lives; it is necessary 
for them to pause and think before 
they positively affirm whether the sun 
goes round the earth, or the earth 
round the sun; and yet there is no 
branch of literature which their am- 
bitious tongues do not profane. The 
volume before us is written for the 
use of gentlemen of this class, and, of 
course, by one of themselves. Here, 
as ina glass, may we behold the qua- 
lifications necessary to entitle a can- 
didate to be enrolled in their honour- 
able society. And what are these 
qualifications? Such a knowledge of 
history as is consistent with the as- 
sertion that ‘the East Indies were 
jirst discovered by the Romans!’ and 
that of course, after such first disco- 
very, Alexander the Great made ex- 
terisive conquests in that country, 
p- 311. So much literature as accords 
with the idea that ‘ Echard’s History’ 
is the best authority for the reign of 
Charles I. (p. 287) and with a refe- 
rence to ‘ Smollet’s History of Eng- 
land continued by Hume!” p. 102, and 
p- 270, and so much Latin as enables 
its professors to know that ‘ Pentas’ 
is a Latin word, signifying ‘ The Five,’ 
p- 143; that ‘the word Unicorn’ is 
is from ‘ Unus cornu,’ p. 338; that 
* colens Deum et regera’ means ‘ reve- 
rencing God and the king,’ p. 343; 
that ‘ Templa quam delicta’ is the mot- 
to of the Temples, and ‘ Ver nen sem- 


per venir,’ that of the Vernons, p. 
344. Many other equally important 
qualifications might be discovered in 
this interesting volume; but in truth 
we cannot turn over its pages without 
having our attention forcibly diverted 
from the class for whose use it was 
written to the author himself. Won- 
derful man! out of what fields could 
he have gleaned the mass of informa- 
tion here lavishly scattered on every 
hand. Some of his ‘ portions of in- 
formation’ are transcendantly beau- 
tiful. For instance, ‘ the Speaker,’ 
as we are informed’ at p. 47, ‘ is dis- 
tinguished by being ‘ habited in a 
black gown and large whig!’ —Envi- 
able situation! How delightful it 
must have been to Lord Canterbury 
to have had some ‘ large Whig’ con- 
stantiy clinging round him! The In- 
dia House, which we in our simplicity 
thought to have been a stone erection, 
is, it seems, a buiiding of ‘ commercial 
men!’ (page 316). How very curious ! 
What sort of men these are, and whe- 
ther there are any ‘large Whigs’ 
amongst them, our author does not 
disclase, modestly remarking that 
‘ they are too well known to need de- 
scribing.’ We would not wish to 
have it inferred that we think this 
gentleman ever did make a mistake, 
but really here he seems to have taken 
his own knowledge, which of course 
is the result of his vast and peculiar 
powers of discrimination, as the stand- 
ard of general information upon the 
subject. He should have been more 
communicative upon such a singular 
* portion of information.’ 

Ignorant persons frequently form 
very erroneous notions upon the sub- 
ject of the creation of peers, and espe- 
cially as tothe manner in which the dig- 
nity is conferred ; hence such phrases 
as ‘a batch of peers,’ and various 
others of similar import. Our author’s 
ideas upon this, as upon every other 
‘portion of information,’ are truly 
exalted. ‘It is not absolutely neces- 
sary,’ he remarks, p. 66; that the 
judge who acts as ‘ Lord Chief,’ in 
each court, should be a peer: but im- 
mediately upon his appointment to 
that high office, or soon afterwards, 
—(how elegantly minute !)—‘ the king 
OFTEN elevates him to the peerage! 
It seems then, that elevation to the 
peerage is something like ascending 
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the Monument, and that the king 
‘ often’ takes the ‘gentleman who 
‘acts’ the part of ‘Lord Chief,’ up 
to the top of it, and after having 
enjoyed the view, condescendingly 
helps him down again. But a most 
extraordinary result ensues. ‘ When 
that is the case, continues Sir Oracle, 
that is, when the ‘ Lord Chief’ has 
been ‘orren’ elevated to the peerage 
—‘ he becomes,’-—who would have 
thought it?—‘ a peer of the realm!’ 
How very singular. How ‘ often,’ 
we should like to know, is it neces- 
sary that he should be elevated before 
so very strange a consequence ensues? 

We wish we could find room for 
the luminous remarks as to writing 
‘post paid’ upon letters. A very 
striking ‘ portion of information’ oc- 
curs upon that subject, and after a 
long argument at p. 27, it is clearly 
proved, to the author’s satisfaction, 
that the world is all wrong, and that 
‘well-informed members of society’ 
ought to write ‘ postage,’ and not ‘post’ 
paid! Would also that we could in- 
dulge our readers with the author’s 
vivid and poetical description, of a 
mail coach. Its ‘highly varnished 
paint of royal red,’—its ‘ grammatical 
initial letters, signifying William Rex’ 
—its jolly ‘John Bull’ coachman’— 
its ‘ well-looking guard, clothed at the 
expense of government, in bright scar- 
let, ornamented with gold lace, and 
armed with a TREMENDOUS blunder- 
buss ;’ all these, and many other pe- 
culiarities of our post-office convey- 
ances, are felicitously described, and 
every stage in their progress minutely 
traced, from their departure from the 
post-office to the period when the 
‘valuable commercial cargo is duly 
distributed, according to the super- 
scriptions, oR written directions, in- 
dorsed upon each respective letter that 
has been so conveyed,’—‘ as aforesaid’ 
has undoubtedly been omitted. 

But we must pass from these de- 
lightful little ‘ portions’ to ‘ metal 
more attractive :’ we allude to some 
curious ‘ portions’ of literary history, 
a subject deservedly interesting to our 
readers. The motto to Junius’s Let- 
ters has often excited admiration by 
its elegance, its simplicity, and its 
happy adaptation to the circum- 
stances of those singular publications. 
How much will the admiration of 


- 
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our readers be increased, when they 
learn that the true reading of {these 
celebrated words is ‘stat nominus in 
umbra,’ which means ‘standing under 
the shadow,’ to which the writer cha- 
ritably adds, ‘ of concealment,’ p. 199. 
This singular piece of information in- 
clines us to suspect that the writer of 
this volume must know more about the 
authorship of Junius than has been 
hitherto suspected ; at any event, it 
is quite clear that he composed the 
melody of ‘ God save the King,’ and 
wrote the words. Here then we have 
one great literary dispute at length 
cleared up—the authorship of Junius 
will follow. But to the proof. ‘ The 
Jirst suggestion of it [the air of God 
save the King’] arose from some one 
having accidentally heard an itinerant 
seller of toys for children, who was 
hawking about London little stuff 
lambs for sale, crying them in a tone 
betwixt singing and saying, thus: 


‘ Lambs to sell, lambs to sell, 
Come here, my lambs to buy ; 
Who'll buy my lambs.’ 


And it will be observed, on compari- 
son, that the above lines are in mea- 
sure or metre exactly similar to that of 
God save the King,” p. 199. It is 
palpable that no one could have writ- 
ten this passage but the composer 
himself; no one else could know any- 
thing about ‘ the first suggestion.” He 
will probably say that he heard it, 
but that is mere nonsense :—who 
could havetoldhim? As tothe words, 
we have the author’s authority for stat- 
ing that, 


* Give us roast beef in store, 
And key of the cellar door,’ &c. &c. 


formed no part of the original song ; 
and we may add, that he seems very 
much offended at such ‘an improper 
interpolation or addition’ to his words, 
p. 198. Now it is quite evident that 
no one can tell what was, or what 
was not in the original, except the 
author. Oh, Mr. Clarke! Oh, Mr. 
Bellenden Ker! why did you not dis- 
cover this? Here we have at once 
the materials for a new ‘ History of 
God save the King,’ and a new work 
upon ‘ Popular Rhymes.’ We should 
not be surprised if our author were to 
deny this, for he is a very modest man; 
but for the credit of literature, we 
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trust he will be at once drawn from 
his long concealment to receive the 
honours he so justly merits. But 
does not the work afford some clue as 
to who the author is ?—we doubt not 
will be instantly and eagerly inquired. 
All that we can find is, that he has 
long practised as an attorney some- 
where in the north of England, and 
that upon his retirement from busi- 
ness, his clients were called upon to 
subscribe to this work, which was 
thus added, like a farewell ‘ six-and- 
eight-pence’ to their accounts. Any 
thing more atrociously ridiculous, 
more curiously absurd, more over- 
loaded with ignorance and nonsense, 
never came under our notice, and if 
the practice of his heart-hardening 
business has not made him ‘ proof 
and bulwark against sense,’ he will 
instantly send back the subscription 
money to the poor beguiled ‘ seven 
hundred,’ whose names figure in the 
list prefixed to his volume. 





An authentic Account of our authorised 
Translation of the Holy Bible, and 
of the Translations, &c. by J. H. 
Todd, M.A. 12mo. 1834. 2d edit. 


IT appears that certain persons 
have been for some time circulating 
tracts in different parts of England, 
one of the objects of which is to per- 
suade the reader ‘‘ That our English 
Bible is very corrupt, and has been 
even wilfully corrupted by the persons 
who translated it from the original 
tongues.”-—A more false, malicious, 
and mischievous statement certainly 
never was made; and the only ad- 
vantage which the propounder of it 
will get, will be found in the benefit 
we hope to him, of this accurate, am- 
ple, and unanswerable refutation. Mr. 
Todd has, like a good and experienced 
workman, produced much effect in a 
small compass, and has rescued at 
once our Translation from the charge 
of unfaithfulness, and our Translators, 
of incompetence or dishonesty. Mr. 
Todd’s little work contains a great 
deal of valuable and correct in- 
formation, and is as entertaining as it 
is instructive. From the moment this 
book has been read, and its truths 
known, slander and falsehood must 
be the inevitable portion of any one 
who shall dare again to bring forward 
assertions so triumphantly refuted. 

Gent. Mag. Vor, III. 


Instead of our Translation being in- 
correctly made, the most anxious so- 
licitude, the most scrupulous regard, 
was paid to every line and word; 
every honest man’s talents and know- 
ledge were called for and employed ; 
every check to error was imagined ; 
and in fact every thing done in the 
power of man to do, faithfully, as in 
a mirror spotless and pure, to reflect 
the image of the great Original.— 
This blow, at any rate, has been 
struck in vain. 





The Anti-slavery Reporter, No.112. 8vo. 


The Abolitionist, by the British and 
Foreign Society for the universal 
abolition of Neyro Slavery and the 
Slave Trade, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 8vo. 


Omnipotence, as exemplified in the abo- 
lition of Slavery, by Samuel Ro- 
berts, 12mo. pp. 20. 

THE professed friends and ad- 
vocates of that important measure, 
the abolition of slavery, have con- 
curred, first, in ascribing their suc- 
cess to an over-ruling Providence, 
and, secondly, in a resolution to watch 
the progress and operation of the 
Abolition Act, and to co-operate with 
the friends of negro-emancipation in 
America and other foreign states, in 
their attempts to obtain the universal 
extinction of slavery. For this pur- 
pose some of the most active itinerant 
agitators, or apostles of freedom to the 
negro, have been sent to America by 
the society in Aldermanbury; and 
other agents of the society are active 
in France, and among the continental 
nations, in endeavouring to promote 
a concurrence in some general inter- 
diction both of the state of slavery and 
the slave-trade. 

The Anti-slavery Reporter contains 
details of the steps taken in the Bri- 
tish Colonies, in pursuance of the 
Abolition Act, which give, upon the 
whole, a favourable view of the ope- 
ration of that law. 

We entertain but little doubt that 
final success will crown the exertions 
of these active agents in the cause of 
humanity, and that the time is not 
very far distant when there will not 
be a human being, of whom it shall be 
said with truth, that he stands, in re- 
lation to some other human being, in 
the same position as the ox or the 
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ass. All parties have a real interest 
in wiping out this stain from the cha- 
racter of human society. 





Geschichte der europiischen Staaten, 
herausgegeben von A. H. L. Heeren, 
und F. A. Ukert. (History of the 
European States, edited by A. H. L. 
Heeren and F. A. Ukert.) 

Geschichte von England von J. M. Lap- 
penberg. (History of England, by 
J. M. Lappenberg.) First vol. with 
a Map. Hamburg, 1834. 8vo. 


THE scholars of Germany are a 
praiseworthy class of men; they turn 
their hands to everything, and gene- 
‘tally to good purpose. To them it 
matters little whether this or that 
branch of knowledge be the prevailing 
fashion at this or that University, or 
not; and such bias, even if it do exist 
in any particular quarter, exercises no 
baneful influence on the literature of 
the country at large. In Germany, 
the very word for scholar denotes a 
being widely different from that on 
which the same name is bestowed 
among ourselves, where it is too often 
claimed by, and accorded tothose whose 
attainments beyond an intimate ac- 
quaintance with certain of the classic 
authors—more especially the Greek 
dramatic poets, and their metres— 
are barely respectable. 

Hence it follows, that, while in Eng- 
land few is the number of those familiar 
with the eventful history, the laws, and 
the general literature, ancient and mo- 
dern, of the Germanic people, of that 
people from whom we ourselves are but 
an offset; Germany teems with men 
deeply conversant with our history, our 
laws, our philosophic writings, our 
poetry; and capable, by their works, of 
instructing usin matters especially inte- 
resting to ourselves. The recent pub- 
lications of Phillips,* Schmid,t Wilda, { 
and the author of the work forming 
the subject of the present article, may 
be cited in corroboration of the fore- 
going remarks. 

Dr. Lappenberg’s work forms part 
of a series intended to comprise the 
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histories of the several states of Eu- 
rope, now in course of publication at 
Hamburg, under the able superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Heeren and Ukert. 
The present volume, which brings our 
history down to the battle of Hastings, 
is a performance of considerable merit, 
on account of the spirit of inquiry dis- 
played throughout, for which the au- 
thor is entitled to our unqualified praise. 
Not content with having thoroughly 
availed himself of the labours of the 
Greek and Roman writers, and of our 
own historians, from Gildas to Pal- 
grave, Dr. L. has also turned to excel- 
lent account many foreign sources of 
information, the majority of which 
have been hitherto too much over- 
looked by the native writers of early 
English history. To these recommen- 
dations must be added the important 
one of great chronological accuracy, a 
point to which Dr. Lappenberg has 
devoted much attention. 

But Dr. Lappenberg’s work has its 
faults. Its style, though we dare not 
say that it is not good (well know- 
ing on what ticklish ground we stand 
when judging of a language not our 
own), at least, is not to our taste. 
We would fain see periods, if not 
shorter, yet, at any rate, so put to- 
gether as to run on smoothly, and, by 
the skilful arrangement of their seve- 
ral clauses, obviate the necessity of 
holding the memory constantly on the 
stretch. A greater degree of attention 
to this particular would have contri- 
buted also to the perspicuity of many 
passages, the sense of which seems at 
present obscured by a sort of mist. 
In reading a work for the sake of its 
facts, nothing is more annoying than 
constantly to lie under the necessity of 
disentangling intricate and lengthy 
sentences. The list of errata too—and 
it is very far from complete—is one of 
the longest we remember to have seen, 
even in a German publication. In 
fact, from beginning to end, the vo- 
lume is sorely disfigured by verbal in- 
accuracies. Of those which are Dr. 
Lappenberg’s own, may be mentioned 
his frequent want of uniformity in the 
spelling of proper names—a source of 
much perplexity to the tyro reader of 
Anglo-Saxon history, and his incor- 
rect citations of English works. Of 


those purely typographical, some are 
sufficiently startling, e. g. on the sub- 
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ject of the introduction of tithes by 
King Offa, we find a reference to Bran- 
tome! On turning to the errata, we 
are directed for ‘ Brantome, to read 
Bromton.” , 

But these verbal faults detract in a 
very slight degree from the general 
merit of the work; and they are the 
chief, though not the only ones. We 
think, for instance, that the arrange- 
ment of the history, during the period 
of the ‘ Heptarchy,’ might be im- 
proved; and we see no necessity for 
repeating the account of the murder 
of Mul, or Mollo, the brother of Cead- 
walla, by the Kentish men.* Such 
blemishes are, however, butasscratches 
upon a bright surface; a little polish- 
ing will obliterate them; and this is 
what we shall rejoice to see effected, 
and that speedily, in a second edition, 
or in an able translation into our own 
language. 

Having carried our remarks beyond 
what we originally intended, our ex- 
tracts must be proportionally short. 
The following judicious passage is se- 
lected as a specimen of the spirit which 
pervades the entire work. ‘‘ Die Rolle, 
&c. (p. 251).” 

‘¢ The part which, in this expedition, 
is attributed to the King of Armorica 
(Alan II.), does not at all accord with 
the feeble character we have of him from 
other accounts. Our historical research, 
however, as we have already seen, has not 
to boast of any great knowledge thrown 
on the History of Wessex from Anglo- 
Saxon sources, and we must sometimes, 
for the history of that kingdom, which, 
in consequence of proximity of situation, 
they frequently mention, have regard to 
the Welsh traditions, in which many an 
historic account may lie concealed. If, 
in this respect, Jeffrey of Monmouth is 
too little esteemed, so ought we not to 
set too high a value on his contemporary, 
Caradoc of Llancarvan ; though criticism 
has seldom pointed its weapons against 
him, and the accumulating of his narra- 
tives seems sometimes to have lent a shew 
of sedulous profoundness to some recent 
historical works. But in must cases, from 
similar contradictory statements in the 
old British historical traditions, it may 
be assumed, that the Welsh historians 
had adopted the policy of artfully ab- 
stracting from a victorious enemy the 
object and reward of his battles, his 
glory, and the existence of his individua- 





* See pp. 179 and 254. 


lity in history, and transferring them to 
his British contemporaries, if not to ima- 
ginary beings of their own creation. The 
case before us leads to the observation 
that, among the West Saxons and Bri- 
tons, there occurs a similarity of names 
only to be explained by early marriages 
between the two nations; an instance is 
that of Cerdic himself. With regard to 
that of Ceadwalla, it is not unimportant 
for the genuineness of the Anglo-Saxon 
history to remark, that this name, as al- 
ready existing among several of the more 
ancient Germanic stocks, was known to 
Cesar and Tacitus.”’ 





The Funeral Discourse, occasioned 
the Death of the Rev. Robert Mor- 
rison, D.D. F.R.S. delivered before 
the London Missionary Society, at 
the Poultry Chapel, Feb. 19, 1835. 
By Joseph Fletcher, D.D. 8vo, pp.75. 

A Voice from China; a Discourse to 
improve the lamented Death of the 
Rev. Robert Morrison, D.D. F.R.S. 
&c.; with a Sketch of his Character 
and Labours, principally compiled 
from his own Correspondence. By 
John Clunie, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 48. 


Eminent Usefulness assured of a glorious 
Reward: a Sermon occasioned by the 
Death of the Rev. Robert Morrison, 
D.D. &c. By John Jefferson. 8vo, 


pp. 29. 


I. THE theme chosen by Doctor 
Fletcher, who was a fellow student 
with Morrison, for the illustration of 
his subject, is the characteristic zeal 
and self-devotion of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, from Philippians, i. 
20, “‘Christ shall be magnified in my 
body, whether it be by life or by 
death.” In zeal and devotion the 
preacher considers Dr. Morrison to 
have been not less conspicuous among 
modern missionaries, than Paul was 
among the immediate disciples and 
apostles of our Lord; and like that 
apostle, to have kept the progress of 
Divine Truth among the heathens ever 
present before his mind, as the great 
aim of his whole life; and in the ad- 
vancement of which it was his highest 
ambition to be permitted to exhaust 
all his energies, and to employ every 
moment of his time. 

The sketch of Dr. Morrison’s public 
life and labours, which appeared in 
our last Obituary (p. 435), will enable 
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our readers to form some judgment 
for themselves as to the correctness of 
the preacher’s representations. As a 
composition, the Discourse before us 
is entitled to the praise of clearness 
and force of expression; and it was, 
as we have been informed, heard by a 
crowded and respectable auditory, with 
the most serious attention. It con- 
tains some extracts from the Doctor’s 
correspondence, as well as from that 
of his son, stating the circumstances 
of his father’s last illness and death: 
and in the appendix, an extract from 
Dr. Morrison’s Parting Memorial, pub- 
lished in 1825, from which we cannot 
abstain from quoting one paragraph, 
because it furnishes valuable informa- 
tion, with the sanction of his autho- 
rity, upon that much disputed topic, 
the real state and relative condition of 
the Chinese. It is as follows : 

‘‘ To that people the God of Heaven 
has given an extensive territory, contain- 
ing large portions of fertile, salubrious, 
and delightful country ; and they possess 
aknowledge of the useful arts, to a degree 
which supplies all the necessaries and 
most of the luxuries of life. In these 
respects they require nothing from Eu- 
rope. They possess also ancient and mo- 
dern literature in great abundance; and 
an unlicensed press, and cheap books 
suited to their taste. With poetry and 
music, and elegant compositions, and 
native ancient classics, and copious his- 
tories of their own part of the world; 
and antiquities, and topographical illus- 
trations ; and dramatic compositions, and 
delineations of men and manners in works 
of fiction ; and tales of battles and of mur- 
ders ; and the tortuous stratagems of pro- 
tracted and bloody civil wars: with all 
these, and with mythological legends for 
the superstitious, the Chinese and kin- 
dred nations are by the press most abun- 
dantly supplied. Nor is their literature 
destitute of theories of Nature, and de- 
scriptions of her various productions, and 
the processes of the pharmacopist, and 
the history and practice of medicine.’’ 

Such is the view that Dr. Morrison 
has given of the Chinese nation; a 
perfect contrast, as our readers will 
observe, to the view given of it by 
some of our countrymen, who have 
represented the Chinese as little better 
than savages, in possession of a coun- 
try, the resources of which it required 
the aid of British skill and capital to 
enable them to develope, and which aid 
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we were warranted in forcing them to 
accept. 

We regret that Dr. Fletcher should 
have so fallen into the current of po- 
pular declamation, as to afford the 
sanction of his name (p. 28) to the 
charge against the Chinese, that their 
Government and institutions are anti- 
social. We readily admit that they 
manifest a wary caution in their mari- 
time intercourse with foreigners, from 
whom alone they can in all human pro- 
bability receive the pure light of Di- 
vine Revelation ; but we consider our- 
selves as not warranted in placing that 
caution to the account of an anti-social 
temper, but rather to that of their 
past experience of annoyance and in- 
jury from such intercourse, which they 
may reasonably be supposed desirous 
of avoiding in future. 

1I. Dr.Clunie, whose Sermon comes 
next in order, was also one of Dr. 
Morrison’s fellow students, and had 
purposed to accompany him in his 
mission to China, had not unforeseen 
circumstances prevented it. Out of 
this early connexion arose a friendship 
which lasted through life, and was 
maintained by a constant and confi- 
dential correspondence. The Sermon 
before us contains several interesting 
extracts from the letters of Morrison ; 
they indeed constitute the principal 
part of the Discourse, and exhibit a 
mind as resigned under heavy domes- 
tic affliction, as it was persevering in 
the discharge of public duty. 

Ill. Mr. Jefferson’s Sermon fur- 
nishes scarcely any additional infor- 
mation to that which is contained in 
the Discourses already referred to. It 
is a pious exhortation addressed to the 
preacher’s congregation at Stoke New- 
ington ; and is calculated, as it was no 
doubt intended, to attract public at- 
tention to the importance and duty of 
sending forth Christian missionaries 
among the heathen. 





The History of Evesham, its Benedic- 
tine monastery, conventual church, 
existing edifices, municipal institu- 
tions, parliamentary occurrences, civil 
and military events. By George 
May. 8vo, pp. 354. 


WHEN the history of a place has 
been already written, the production 
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of a new one is an easy task ; and the 
credit which can be awarded to the 
latter author is necessarily small, in 
comparison to that which is due to 
him who produces an original work 
from unpublished sources. A History 
of Evesham was put forth in 1794, in 
a quarto volume, by the Rev. William 
Tindal; besides what had been told 
of the annals of the monastery, which 
was the main feature of the piace, in 
the Monasticon, and in Nash’s Wor- 
cestershire. But.these are works not 
of ordinary occurrence; and Mr. May 
would have deserved well of his fellow 
townsmen in producing this volume, 
suited for general circulation, even 
had it contained less original matter 
than it actually does. We are happy, 
however, to add that his diligence in 
the collection of additional informa- 
tion, is very conspicuous; and that, 
in the modern history of the town es- 
pecially, and those portions which are 
of more present interest than mere an- 
tiquities, he has proved himself an in- 
dustrious inquirer and vigilant chro- 
nicler. ; 

The monastery, and consequently 
the town of Evesham, was founded at 
the commencement of the eighth cen- 
tury, by Egwin, Bishop of Worcester, 
afterwards canonized, who resigned 
his episcopal dignity, and became the 
first Abbat. The state of the place 
previously to this important event, as 
handed down by the tradition of the 
monastery, is shown by the singular 
design engraved on its seal, which re- 
presents a swineherd in the midst of 
a forest, surrounded by an Anglo- 
Saxon inscription, stating that ‘‘ Eoves 
here dwelt, and was a swain; where- 
fore men called this Evesham.”” With 
respect to the curious seal, we observe 
that Mr. May refers to the engraving 
and explanation by Mr. Hamper, in 
the 19th volume of Archzologia, as 
being satisfactory ; but in consequence 
of not having noticed the letter of Sir 
Frederick Madden in our Magazine 
for April 1830, he has reprinted the 
inscriptions with the three errors which 
were there pointed out. 

In p. 71, when noticing the bequest 
left by Abbat Norton in 1491, for an 
annual festival in the convent, ‘‘ the 
day of his anniversary” is mistaken 
for that of his election instead of that 
of his obit; and it is added, 
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‘On which occasion they received a 
buck from the conventual park at Offen- 
ham, together with twenty pence each. 
The better to provide for such festivity, 
it is recorded that he enlarged the park 
aforesaid, as also the wine-cellar of the 
abbey.’’ 


Now, here we must remark first, 
that we apprehend the epithet ‘ con- 
ventual’ is not correct; as Offenham 
was the Abbat’s private domain, 
though in virtue of his dignity; as 
parsonages are strictly private houses, 
not public to the parish. Otherwise 
the Abbat would have merely given 
the convent of their own. The enlarge- 
ment of the park, in consequence of 
requiring an additional doe (not a 
buck) yearly, seems strange enough, 
but appears to be supported by the 
authority ; but the enlargement of the 
cellar is completely Mr. May’s own 
embellishment, as the following ex- 
tract will show : 





‘ut fratres haberent unam da- 
mam ex dammerio de Offenham, et ideo 
ampliavit parcum de Offenham, cum vino 
de cellerario Abbatis.”’ 


The architectural remains of Eves- 
ham Abbey are very small. It is on 
record that the ruins were for a consi- 
derable time the working quarry of a 
merchant in stone. One single an- 
cient doorway, and a handsome tower 
built by the last Abbat, alone remain. 
Of the various sepulchral and other 
relics which have been found during a 
careful examination of the foundations 
by the owner, Mr. Rudge, we under- 
stand a copious account will be shortly 
published by the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, in their Vetusta Monumenta. 

There are three churches in the 
town (including Bengeworth), one of 
which, St. Lawrence, has been for 
many years a partial ruin. A defi- 
ciency of church accommodation be- 
ing now experienced, efforts are at 
present being made for its restoration. 
These have been already noticed in 
our Magazine for September last, p. 
296 ; and we are recently informed by 
a correspondent (writing since the 
publication of Mr. May’s book), that 
of the estimated expense of 23501. the 
sum of 10901. is now subscribed, and 
the faithful restoration of this really 
handsome edifice (of a late style of 
Pointed architecture) will shortly be 
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commenced. He adds, that the por- 
tion of the plan for erecting galleries 
between the arches, which was cen- 
sured in our former article, has been 
abandoned. 

With our author’s disagreement 
with Mr. Rudge (originating in this 
Miscellany ubi supra) respecting the 
seats belonging to that gentleman, 
which now occupy Abbat Lichfield’s 
chantry chapel in All Saints Church, 
we do not feel ourselves competent to 
interfere. It would be difficult to form 
a judgment on the subject without 
seeing the place; but we do not find 
that Mr. May himself charges the 
gallery of pews with defacing the ar- 
chitecture ; but merely with filling up 
the area. In this case, it may be a 
question, whether the chapel would 
be more effectually preserved if left to 
itself. But we quite agree with Mr. 
May in his censure of the opening of 
the Abbat’s tomb; for we think a re- 
newed feeling of respect. for the sanc- 
tity of the grave, is very much re- 
quired. That a gentleman of antiqua- 
rian taste should explore the desecrated 
ruins on his own premises was reason- 
able; but to disturb the graves of a 
church was a step beyond what can 
be fully justified. Too many have 
already been made to contribute to 
the gratification of an idle curiosity ; 
and the most inquisitive in these mat- 
ters need not now think it hard to be re- 
ferred for information to the number- 
less trophies of the antiquarian resur- 
rection-men which have already been 
placed on record by the printer and 
engraver. 

On this point we can excuse the 
somewhat excessive warmth and in- 
flation of language in which our au- 
thor occasionally indulges, particu- 
larly when discussing matters of po- 
litics. 

The churches, however, are dis- 
missed somewhat briefly, none of the 
epitaphs being inserted; and, on the 
whole, this work, though stored in 
public statistics, is somewhat defi- 
cient in biography and family history. 

These and other matters which will 
doubtless arise, we recommend Mr. 
May to cultivate and collect, and to 
publish them in annual supplements, 
in the manner of the valuable ‘Tewkes- 
bury Magazine’ of his brother biblio- 
pole and historian, Mr. Bennett. 
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Witxinson’s Londina Illustrata ; con- 
sisting of geographical and historical 
Memorials of the ancient Appearance 
of the Metropolis ; and of the Churches, 
religious Foundations, Chapels and 
Meeting-houses ; Palaces and Man- 
sions; Courts, Halls, and Public 
Buildings ; Schools, Almshouses, and 
Hospitals; Places of Amusement ; 
Theatres, Processions, Ceremonies, and 
Miscellaneous objects of Antiquity ; 
in the Cities and Suburbs of London 
and Westminster. Engraved on 206 
Copper Plates, with Descriptions. 
2 vols. large 4to. 


THE late Mr. Robert Wilkinson, 
formerly a respectable printseller in 
Cornhill, and afterwards in Fen- 
church-street, was much attached to 
antiquarian pursuits, and published 
many prints and books illustrative of 
the antiquities of the Metropolis, 
which will be hereafter much prized 
by the collector. In 1797, he pub- 
lished ‘“ Antique Remains from the 
Parish Church of St. Martin Out- 
wich,” 12 plates; in 180.. Memoirs 
of Sir Julius Cesar and Family, 4to, 
with their monuments in St. Helen’s 
Church, Bishopsgate. He also made 
large collections for the history of the 
parish of St. Peter, Cornhill, in which 
he long resided, consisting of extracts 
from the Ward Books, of references 
to Records, &c. Wills of Benefactors, 
particulars as to the building and re- 
pairs of the Church from 1575 to 
1729, &c. which were sold at his sale 
Oct. 27, 1826, for 31. 19s. to Mr. Up- 
cott, and are now in the Library of 
the City of London, in three volumes 
folio. He had prepared 18 plates for 
this work, of which a list is given in 
Upcott’s English Topography, vol. II. 
p- 709. Mr. Wilkinson also formed 
various collections relating to the 
ancient Theatres in London, and the 
Theatre at Ipswich, more particu- 
larly as respects Garrick’s appearance 
therein, 1741. They were sold at the 
same time for 11. 4s. to the late Mr. 
Haslewood. His ‘‘ Londina IIlus- 
trata,” with the Continuation now 
published, was sold by auction at his 
sale, Oct. 2, 1825, for 1000/.; but the 
purchaser not making good his con- 
tract, it was afterwards disposed of 
privately for just half that sum. 

This curious work was commenced 
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by Mr. Wilkinson in 1808, and in 
1819, he so far completed his design, 
as to form one very large volume, with 
printed Contents. He, however, pro- 
ceeded to publish other Plates as a 
continuation, but had not completed 
them, when death put an end to his 
labours in 1825. The plates having 
become the property of Mr. Gilbert 
Walmsley, he has now perfected Mr. 
Wilkinson’s design, by the publication 
of 39 Prints, with which are given 
very full and accurate Descriptions, 
not only of those in the Supplement, 
but also of many published in the 
earlier part of the work, drawn up by 
the industrious compiler of the ‘‘Chro- 
nicles of London Bridge.” The first 
article in the Supplement is an account 
of ‘‘The Conduits of Cheapside and 
Cornhill,” in which are detailed the 
different modes of supplying the me- 
tropolis with water. It appears that 
the Cross and Conduits at West Cheap 
were always employed as stations for 
pageants in the triumphs, shows, and 
royal processions in the City; and 
frequently ran with wine.* 

The plan of the fire in Bishopsgate- 
street, &c. 1765, seems copied from 
our Magazine for Nov. 1765, although 
the London Magazine is given as the 
authority. Possibly it was engraved 
in both works. It was the largest fire 
since the great fire of London, 1666. 

In the account of ‘‘ St. Paul’s Cross 
and Cathedral,’’ as shewn in an an- 
tient picture in the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries, (designed by 
Henry Farley, with a view to induce 
King James I. to repair St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral,) it might have been men- 
tioned that another portion of this cu- 
rious picture has been recently en- 
graved by Mr. Nichols, in his. ‘‘ Pro- 
gresses of King James the First.” 

The parish church of St. Paul, Shad- 


well, is well described, with external’ 


and internal views of the old church, 
and the outside of the new one, de- 
signed by Mr. J. Walters (which will 
also be found in Gent. Mag. for 
March 1823). 

The account of the parish church of 
St. Peter upon Cornhill, is a very ela- 





* Numerous instances of these page- 
ants will be found in Nichols’s Account 
of Fifty Royal Processions and Enter- 
tainments in the City of London, 8vo, 
1831. 


borate performance, and, printed in a 
less close manner, would have formed 
of itself no contemptible quarto vo- 
lume. The registers of this parish 
are well preserved, and some curious 
extracts are given. We scarcely know 
another city parish so well described : 
for which we are indebted to Mr. 
Thomson, who has evidently made the 
best use of Mr. Wilkinson’s copious 
but undigested materials. The church 
itself, though very unpromising on the 
outside, has had much attention be- 
stowed on its interior by its great ar- 
chitect Sir Christopher Wren. 

Four pages, in addition to the ac- 
count of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
describe (with a view,) the Bishop of 
Winchester’s chapel, at the east end, 
now removed, and give a summary 
of the triumph of good taste and right 
feeling in the restoration of the Lady 
Chapel, effected mainly by the steady 
perseverance and unwearied exertions 
of T. Saunders, Esq. F.S.A. 

A view of the old school of St. Paul’s, 
taken down in 1823, is accompanied 
by an excellent compendium of the 
history of Dean Colet’s noble founda- 
tion. It commences by noticing an 
earlier school, which has been some- 
times confounded with the later esta- 
blishment by Dean Colet; and the 
history of the early school is extracted 
from ‘‘ A series of Evidences respect- 
ing St. Paul’s Choristers,” an un- 
published work by Miss Hackett. 

The account of St. Paul’s School is 
closed by a list of the numerous emi- 
nent individuals educated at this cele- 
brated ‘‘nursery for sound learning 
and religious education.” 

Among other equally good articles 
may be mentioned, — the manor, 
chapel, and market of Leadenhall, 
with four plates; the priory of the 
Holy Trinity, with three plates ; 
Lambe’s Chapel, Monkwell Street, 
&c. &e. 

Under the places of amusement, the 
history of Cuper’s Gardens, Lambeth, 
is given at considerable length. The 
site is now occupied by the road lead- 
ing to Waterloo Bridge. Near the 
spot stands the new church of St. John, 
Lambeth, described (with a view) by 
Mr. Carlos in our Magazine for May 
1827. Finch’s Grotto Gardens, St. 
George’s Fields, was another place for 
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vocal and instrumental music, of which 
an account will here be found. 

The sculpture on the Monument, 
carved by Caius Gabriel Cibber, is well 
engraved, and introduces an excellent 
dissertation on the history of this 
famous column; in which the various 
criticisms on the structure are noticed, 
not forgetting the recent controversy 
in our Magazine for 1831, between 
our excellent correspondent, Mr. E. J. 
Carlos, and the late Mr. Fred. Thorn- 
hill of Fish Street Hill, concerning the 
propriety of erasing those inscriptions 
which charged the papists with de- 
vising and effecting the Fire of London. 

On the whole, we may safely pro- 
nounce these volumes to be the most 
valuable addition to the Topography 
of London since the ‘‘ Londinium Re- 
divivum”’ of the late Mr. James Peller 
Malcolm. To the possessors of the 
former volumes of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Londina Illustrata, this supplement 
is indispensable. 





The Faust of Goéthe, attempted in Eng- 
lish rhyme. By the Hon. Robert 
Talbot. 


PERHAPS no work has ever ex- 
cited more enthusiasm in Germany, 
or been less understood in this country, 
than the Faust of Goéthe. Itisan ex- 
traordinary fact, that at the present 
moment no two persons, perhaps, are 
agreed as to the object Goéthe had in 
view when he wrote his work, and 
few Germans even can explain some 
of the difficult passages which are to 
be met with in it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not to be wondered 
at that so many English translators of 
this mysterious work should have so 
completely failed in forming a just 
estimate of it. This has been the 
case with Lord Francis Egerton’s 
translation, containing, as it does, 
many beautiful passages, and also 
with Mr. Shelley’s. Mr. Hayward’s 
prose translation is also a failure, 
although his notes are confessedly 
very valuable. We say nothing of 
several minor attempts; but come at 
once to the translation before us. 

After perusing Mr. Talbot’s Faust, 
itis impossible to deny him the merit 
of not only having thoroughly studied 
his author, but of having more fully 
entered into his meanings and imbibed 
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his spirit than any of his numerous 
predecessors. Mr. Talbot, we hear, 
has resided much in Germany, and 
his translation was for some time in 
the hands of the widow of Goéthe, 
who understands English perfectly, 
and who has pronounced it to be not 
only the most literal translation of 
Faust which has yet appeared, but to 
have entered completely into the spirit 
and meaning of the work. In fact, 
he has covered himself with Goéthe’s 
mantle, and we only regret that the 
German text was not printed page by 
page with its English translation. 
Had this been done, the merits of Mr. 
Talbot would have been more con- 
spicuous, and the student of German 
literature would have been assisted in 
reading and understanding a national 
poem which has been the idol of the 
country in which it was produced. 

The task which Mr. Talbot has so 
ably performed, and which he so mo- 
destly calls ‘‘ an attempt,” is one of 
no small difficulty. It has been said 
that ‘‘ the very idea of writing a prose 
translation of this brilliant poem is 
inconceivably ludicrous ;” and so it 
is :—but at the same time it must be 
confessed that the task of rendering it 
in English rhyme is inconceivably dif- 
ficult. Mr. Talbot shall, however, 
speak for himself on this subject. He 
tells us in his preface, that 

‘¢ The German language is, at once, so 
comprehensive, flexible, and elastic in 
its character, that it is equally capable of 
the greatest expansion or compressure ; 
and thus easily moulds itself into the 
forms of other languages, whilst it ad- 
mits of certain modes of expression so 
peculiar, and sometimes apparently so 
capricious, as to defy all attempts, on the 
part ofa translator, to produce an exact 
imitation. German writers, moreover, 
claim the privilege not only of creating 
new compounds at pleasure, but of vary- 
ing the import of those already in use, 
and so arbitrary is their dominion over 
ellipsis, that some amplification is often 
necessary to render the meaning intel- 
ligible in another tongue. The present 
writer has, accordingly, endeavoured to 
collect the spirit of his author’s meaning, 
without confining himself to a mere ver- 
bal interpretation, or attempting to fur- 
nish an exact echo to the almost endless 
variety of measures employed in the ori- 
ginal, however graceful they may be in 
themselves ; still less has he thought of 
finding equivalents, in kind, for the fe- 
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male rhymes (or, as we call them, double 
endings), which so abound in the Ger- 
_man language, and are comparatively so 
rare in our own.”’ 


After this explanation of the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter, we will 
proceed to give two or three extracts 
from the poem itself, to show how 
ably Mr. Talbot has performed his 
task. We will quote from one of 
Faust’s conversations with Wagner : 


«‘Oh happy he, who might the hope enjoy, 
From out this sea of error to arise ! 
Man ever more for what he knows not 

sighs, 

Yet what he knows he never can employ! 
But o’er the brightness of this scene, 
Suffer no gloomy thoughts a cloud to 

throw ! [green, 

See yonder huts, embower’d in tender 
Ting’d by the slanting sunbeams, how 
they glow! [gone by; 

That sun departs, the day’s brief hours 

Yet hies he hence, new regions to revive. 
Oh, for a wing, that I might mount the 

sky, e 
And after him for ever, ever strive!” 


‘* Alas, corporeal wings must seek in vain, 
To mate with those that urge the spirit 
on ; 
Yet there’s a power in every breast innate, 
That lifts the soul and hurries it along, 
When, lost amid the clear blue sky elate, 
The lark unfolds her thrilling song, 
When o’er the pine-clad mountain’s giddy 
height, 
On balanc’d wings the eagle soars— 
Or, when the crane pursues her outward 
flight, [shores. 
O’er lands and seas, to gain her native 


There is much beauty in the follow- 
ing passage where Margaret condemns 
herself for having yielded to the wishes 
of her lover, especially in the conclud- 
ing part of it : 


‘* How bitterly I once could scold away, 

Myself, if a poor maiden went astray, 

I even wanted language to proclaim 

My indignation at a sister’s shame. 

How black I thought the deed! and how 
soe’er 

I tried to blacken it, it seemed I ne’er 

Could blacken it enough! and then would I 

Blessing myself, hold up my head so high! 

But, now, oh, what a prostrate thing I lie! 

Yet all that drove me to’t, I fear, 

Was much too sweet, was much too dear.” 


The sufferings of poor Margaret 
leave a powerful impression on the 
mind, and we will give one more 

Genr. Mac. Vor. III. 
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quotation, when Faust visits her in 
prison. She thus addresses him : 


“« Nay, nay, thou must remain behind— 
The graves I will describe to thee— 
To-morrow morning early—mind 
They must all ready be. 


Thou ’lt give the best place to my mother ; 

And, close to her, thou’It lay my brother ; 

Set me a little on one side; 

But, see the space be not too wide! 

Then place the babe on my right breast! 

For no one else, alas, with me will rest! 

Once, oh, what bliss to press me to thy 
side! 

That now to me for ever is denied ! 

As if I forced myself on thee | feel— 

As if thou coldly did’st repress me still. 

Yet, it is thou! Thou look’st so good, so 
kind !”’ 

We conclude with these beautiful 
and affecting lines, and will merely 
add, that the work before us will be 
read with equal pleasure by those who 
have perused it in the original, and 
by those who have heard of the genius 
of Goéthe, and wish to form an idea of 
his simplicity and sublimity. 





State Papers published under the au- 
thority of His Majesty’s Commission. 
Vols. II. and III, King Henry tie 
Eighth. Part III. 4io. 


IN the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1831 (part i. p. 440), was noticed the 
first volume of the publication of State 
Papers, which is here continued. At 
that time we also explained the nature 
of the Commission under the autho- 
rity of which this publication is con- 
ducted, and set forth the various parts 
or divisions into which the documents 
relating to the reign of Henry VIII. 
had been arranged by the Editor, with 
a view to their being presented to the 
public in certain distinct and consecu- 
tive publications. Volume I. contain- 
ed the first and second of those parts ; 
the third part, which comprises the 
correspondence between the Govern- 
ments of England and Ireland, is com- 
prehended in the two volumes before 
us. Without detaining our readers 
by any remarks upon the general value 
of the manuscripts here published, or 
upon the apparent cause for complaint 
in the fact, that after a lapse of ten 
years so little has been done towards 
carrying into effect the objects of thé 
Commission, = shall at once exhibit 
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a brief outline of the contents of these 
volumes, 

At the commencement of the reign 
of Henry VIIS. the authority of the 
English in Ireland was reduced to a 
very low ebb. ‘ Within the English 
pale,’ a district which extended pro- 
bably about thirty miles round Dub- 
lin, the inhabitants were subject to 
the English laws, and acknowledged 
the authority of the King’s Deputy ; 
but beyond that narrow circuit the 
King’s writ did not run, and the whole 
country was in the possession of those 
who were indiscriminately called ‘ the 
King’s Irish enemies.’ The people 
thus designated were subdivided into 
about sixty different septs or nations, 
each governed by a chief, who acknow- 
ledged no temporal superior, who made 
war and peace for himself, and sub- 
mitted to none but those who could 
subdue him. Even ‘ within the pale,’ 
there were several noble families who 
claimed the right of private war, and 
many other privileges inconsistent with 
legal government. Amongst them the 
principal were the Fitzgeralds, or Ge- 
raldines, of whom the Ear] of Kildare 
was the chief, and the Butlers, who 
-regarded the Earl of Ormond and Os- 
sory.as their head. It had been the 
custom of the English Government to 
appoint a Lord Lieutenant out of one 
or other of these rival families, who 
thus alternately were enabled to use 
the power of the State in the prosecu- 
tion of their party feuds. Henry VIII. 
departed from this evil policy, and set 
himself vigorously to the task of ex- 
tending his authority, employing. for 
that purpose a series of able English 
governors, who, with some temporary 
interruptions, administered the affairs 
of Ireland during the whole of his 
reign. They were, the Earl of Surrey,* 
Sir William Skeffington, Lord Leo- 
nard Gray, and Sir Anthony St. Le- 
ger. The general and permanent ob- 
jects of the English Lieutenants were, 
Ist, to ameliorate the condition of the 
English pale; and 2d, to extend the 
royal authority, by procuring submis- 
sions from such of the independent 
chieftains, as from time to time render- 
ed themselves obnoxious to the power 





* Not Surrey the poet, but his father, 
the hero of Flodden, and subsequently 
Duke of Norfolk. 
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of the English. The volumes before us 
contain a minute history of the progress 
made during the reign of Henry VIII. 
towards the attainment of these ob- 
jects, as well as accounts of the va- 
rious obstacles which occurred in the 
rebellions of the Anglo-Irish, and the 
invasions of the Irish enemies. 

The Earl of Surrey was thought to 
have been removed from England by 
the artifice of Wolsey; and in order 
that his great name and influence 
might not be interposed between the 
Duke of Buckingham, who was his 
relation, and the prosecution with 
which that nobleman was threatened. 
He executed his office ably and ho- 
nourably ; but his frequent entreaties 
to be recalled, render it clear that he 
regarded Ireland as a place of exile. 
Skeffington was resolute and honest ; 
but being aged, was unable to do 
much good in a country which de- 
manded in its governor more than 
even the ordinary alacrity of youth. 
Lord Leonard Gray prosecuted his 
task with determination, and for a 
considerable time succeeded to the sa- 
tisfaction both of the King and the 
inhabitants of the pale. In the end, 
his family connexion with the Kil- 
dares, and some intrigues in the Coun- 
cil, ruined him. St. Leger, his suc- 
cessor, and the last Governor during 
the reign of Henry, was an able and 
determined man. A judicious mixture 
of conciliation and firmness rendered 
his administration at once popular 
and respected, and brought Ireland 
into a better condition than it had 
known for a long preceding period. 
He so extended the English influence, 
that mavy of the native Irish chiefs, 
who at his entry upon office would 
not have been brought: under subjec- 
tion with ten thousand men, some 
years afterwards would come to Dub- 
lin, if he but summoned them by let- 
ter (vol. II]. 563). The same persons 
whose artifices had ruined Gray, en- 
deavoured to criminate St. Leger; but 
he met them in a different manner, 
and totally discomfited their intrigues. 
The following sentence gives at once 
a picture of the man and his office : 

‘ Finally, my good Lordes, let me be 
no more thus fatigated with writing of 
aunsweres, I humblie beseche youe ; but 
let me be called afore youe, and he also. 
And if ye shall finde me in wilfull de- 
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faulte, I aske no releif; and if I be clere, 
dischardge me of this tediouse paine, 
whereunto I have not been accustomed ; 
and I humblye beseche youe all to be 
meanes to the Kinges Majestie to ryd me 
from this hell wherein I have remayned 
this 6 yeares, and that some other may 
there serve his Majestie as long as I have 
doon, and I to serve his Highnes els- 
where, where he shall commaunde me. 
Tho the same were in Turkay, I will not 
refuce ytt.”’—Vol. III. p 573. 

The principal public events which 
these volumes illustrate, are the rebel- 
lion of the Fitzgeralds, and the escape 
to the Continent of Gerald Fitzgerald, 
a youth twelve years of age, and the 
last of that noble race; the first intro- 
duction of the reformed doctrines into 
Ireland; the intrigues against Lord 
Gray ; the assumption of the title of 
King of Ireland by Henry VIII. with 
a view of eradicating a notion preva- 
lent amongst the Irish, that the Pope 
was their king, and the sovereign of 
England merely his deputy; and, 
finally, the investigation of the charge 
against St. Leger. Each one ef these 
incidents is illustrated by these docu- 
ments, amongst which are to be found 
not only the official letters which 
passed between the two governments, 
but the private information from time 
to time furnished to the King and the 
Secretary of State, and also various 
curious papers descriptive of the state 
of Ireland at different periods. Much 
secret history is disclosed, and the 
genuine materials for the history of 
Ireland during the reign of Henry VIII. 
are here published for the first time. 
The value of these documents will be 
strikingly apparent to those who turn 
to our English contemporary authori- 
ties, and observe how meagre was all 
their information respecting Ireland, 
how ignorant they were of its condi- 
tion, and of the events by which it 
was perpetually agitated. Besides the 
documents contained in these volumes, 
copies are given of three maps com- 
piled at different periods; but all of 
them about the end of the sixteenth 
century, in which are pointed out 
the situations occupied by the vari- 
ous Irish nations. There is also a 
Glossary, about which probably the 
less that is said the better. On the 
whole, the volumes appear to be well 
and unpretendingly edited. The foot- 
notes, if not always correct, are never 
introduced ostentatiously, 


A brief historical and descriptive Ac- 
count of Maidstone, [in the County 
of Kent,) and its Environs, by S.C. L. 
16mo, pp. 128, with plates. 


THIS small volume will be an ac- 
ceptable present to every lover of 
British topography. It is by no means 
a reprint of the History and Anti- 
quities of Maidstone, published by 
the Rev. William Newton, in 1741, 
but gives to its readers, with great 
brevity, the more material facts con- 
tained in that now scarce volume, 
accompanied by the subsequent his- 
tory of a populous and prosperous 
county town. 

In the account of distinguished na- 
tives, several persons are enumerated 
bearing the name of the town; but 
they were certainly not of one “ fa- 
mily ;” they appear to have been all 
priests, who always assumed the 
name of their birth-place. 

The author has added to the his- 
tory, civil and ecclesiastical, directions 
for the guidance of those who may 
be disposed to visit the neighbour- 
hood, in eight routes, containing some 
account of the contiguous villages 
and principal objects of general in- 
terest. 

As a piece of typography this little 
work is creditable to the local press, 
and more particularly the  litho- 
graphic drawings of a young native 
artist, Mr. T. L. Merritt. We never 
recollect to have seen the curious Nor- 
man front cf Malling Abbey on 
paper to greater advantage. 


The History and Antiquities of the 
Town and Borough of Reading, in 
Berkshire ; with some Notices of the 
most considerable Places in the same 
County. 12mo. pp. 298. 


THIS is one of those valuable little 
pieces of local topography by which 
the present is distinguished from pre- 
ceding periods in the literature of our 
country. The compiler states that he 
is much indebted to the standard 
works of Messrs. Coates and Man, 
as well as for the assistance of a gen- 
tleman who has had considerable 
practice in historical and topogra- 
phical researches. The work does 
credit to the combined agency ein- 
ployed in its production. 
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_ The town of Reading, has long 
been known as a place of consi- 
derable interest. It was the chosen 
residence of royalty early after the 
Norman conquest; and its once splen- 
did abbey, founded by King Henry 
the First, in the year 1121, and now 
a ruin, was also a place of royal se- 
pulture. In this place parliaments 
and synods have been holden; and in 
its vicinity one of the severest con- 
flicts between the royal and repub- 
lican forces, which occurred during 
the civil wars, took place. 

Compared with the population of 
Reading, the town is remarkable for 
the number and efficiency of its 
ecclesiastical and benevolent insti- 
tutions, and for the public spirit 
of its inhabitants. We are persuad- 
ed, therefore, that few persons who 
may, in the course of their sum- 
mer peregrinations, spend a day or 
two in Reading, will feel disposed to 
be without that aid in their rambles 
through the town and _ neighbour- 
hood which this little manual is cap- 
able of affording them. 





The Invalid’s help to Prayer and Medi- 


tation. By Rev. E. P. Hannam, M.A. 
2d edit. 


IN a volume of sermons which 
Archbishop Whateley published, under 
the title of Parochial Sermons, or some 
similar title, there were some observa- 
tions on the duty of a minister to per- 
sons labouring under fatal diseases, 
accompanied we believe with some- 
thing likethe following remark: ‘that, 
as the high probability of death 
-was held out to the sufferer, in the 
same degree the value and sincerity of 
his repentance diminished.”” That the 
observation is worthy of attention, we 
own: for in other words it amounts 
to this—Here is a man who has lived 
‘in carelessness or sin. While in health 
and prosperity he was simply a worldly 
‘man. Deprived of his temporal plea- 
sure and prosperity by sickness, and 
warned by disease of the approach of 
death, he expresses repentance of his 
former misconduct: but what has in- 
duced that change of mind ?—change 
of situation. Then make the certainty 
of a speedy death appear, and that 
change will be more perfect. But the 
change is forcible; the spring is vio- 
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lently wrenched back; how do we 
know it is sincere, and would endure 
trial, and survive recovery? We can- 
not tell this, because we cannot know 
the final result.which is hidden from 
us, and known ouly to the Searcher of 
hearts. Or put it in this way—If a 
man is told he cannot recover, he will 
or may show signs of deep repentance, 
which he would not show under cir- 
cumstances less appalling; therefore, 
they may not be real, but called out 
forcibly by the strong impulse—but if 
he were not so potently acted on, he 
would show the real state of his heart. 
Granted; but would this, if acknow- 
ledged, lead to the propriety or duty 
of concealing the danger from the patient, 
so as to yive a less severe trial to his 
sincerity ? Weshould say not. Man’s 
duty lies in a straightforward course; 
let him be guided by it as far as it 
goes ; all that is beyond is left in the 
hands of Providence. How do we 
know but that the stronger fear might 
effect what the weaker fear would not; 
and that the sight of approaching 
death would effect what nothing short 
of it could?—therefure we consider that 
practically all necessary truth should 
be told, but of course told with be- 
coming tenderness and propriety. How 
that truth will act, we must leave to 
the dispensations of mercy and 
righteousness. 





The Book of Genesis, with brief expla- 
natory and, practical Observations, 
&c. By Rev. R. W. Sibthorp, B.D. 


WE should consider Mr. Sibthorp 
to be a far better divine than philo- 
sopher; which, indeed, his commen- 
tary on the first chapter of Genesis 
sufficiently proves. But still we can- 
not but approve of the general plan of 
his work, wishing a little more accu- 
racy and knowledge in the execution : 
at the same time, we must say that 
many of the explanations are very 
useful, and the reflections most con- 
ducive to piety and Christian devo- 
tion; although we must pause before 
we agree to the following familiar ob- 
servation occurring as a running com- 
mentary on the sacred Scriptures— 
‘She (Dinah) went from home to 
visit and amuse herself with the young 
females of Shechem. Young women 
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had better learn to be keepers at home, 
for little good comes of gadding.” 





Redemption, and other Poems. By the 
Rev. R. Dunderdale, M.A. 

On beating a beast (Ass?) for supposed 
stupidity, when it afterwards turned out 
that a sore was the cause. 

And wert thou struck in innocence, 

For faults thou didst not know, 

Thou couldst not speak thy own defence, 
Nor tell thy tale of woe. 

Poor hapless beast, may future joy 
Thy undeserved pain 

Repay, and may I ne’er annoy 
Thy willing limbs again. 

May past experience teach the thought 
To punish is not right, 

When for the case no counsel is sought 
To bring the truth to light. 

The hasty step we oft repent: 

There ’s mercy in delay— 

And time in just discussion spent 
Will all the task repay. 

We cannot say that the volume 
displays any very high poetical talent 
—but it shows something better, a 
religious disposition, a thoughtful 
spirit, and a good and grateful heart. 


Bread of the First Fruits, or short Me- 
ditations on select passages of Scrip- 
ture, &c. 

«« THESE meditations were the daily 
ministrations of an affectionate hus- 
band to his beloved partner, having 
been laid by him daily on her dress- 
ing-table, as a morning first fruits of 
the spirit, by which he in supplying, 
and she in receiving, fulfilled a part 
of that beautiful Scripture injunction, 
‘ To be helpers together of each other’s 
faith ;’”’ and a blessing accompanied 
them. Such is the language of the 
editor, and the unfeigned piety and 


good feeling shown in the work, au- 
thorise his praise. 





Summary view and explanation of the 

Writings of the Prophets. By John 

Smith, D.D. Minister of the Gospel 

at Campeltown. Edited by Rev. 

Peter Hall, M.A. 

MR. SMITH was the author of a 
volume on Gaelic Antiquities, 1780; 
of a View of the Last Judgment, 1783; 
of Lectures on the Sacred Offices, 1798 ; 
and other publications. The present 
volume was published at Edinburgh, 
1787; at Cant. 1804; at Harlow 1812. 
The original has been long scarce, 
chiefly owing to Dr. Moore, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, buying copies 
for gratuitous distribution among poor 
students. Mr. P. Hall has therefore 
very wisely reprinted it, and we re- 
commend it as a most judicious and 
excellent analysis of the prophetic 
writings in the smallest compass, and 
cheapest form in which they can be 
met. 


Letters to a Friend whose mind had been 
long harassed by many objections against 
the Church of England. By the Rev. 
A. S. Thelwall, M.A. 

THOUGH we do not agree in all 
points with the author of this work, 
yet we readily assure him that we 
think highly of his sound knowledge, 
his sincere devotion, and his wise and 
understanding judgment, on matters 
connected with the Established Church 
and the Dissenters. His defence of 
the Clergy in the magistracy is open 
and most sensible; his observations also 
on Infant Baptism are just and well- 
reasoned ; and on the whole, his little 
work will probably be of use to more 
than that one for whom it was designed. 








A Manual of instruction on the use and 
government of Time and Temper. By the 
Rey. William Jowett, M.A. 12mo0.—This 
judicious compilation on two subjects of 
the greatest importance in our present 
state of existence, is formed from sources 
of the most undeniable authority. After 
an introductory address to the young, it 
commences with selections from the 
Scriptures, which are followed by passages 
from the writings of the most eminent 
divines and moralists, both in prose and 
verse. We never saw a volume more 
suitable for a religious present. 


Passion Week, a devotional and practi- 
cal exposition of the Epistles and Gos- 
pels appointed for that Season. By the 
Rev. R. Meek.—We like equally the de- 
sign and execution of this little work ; 
the events of the week which it records 
are such as to afford a groundwork for the 
deepest emotions, and the most devout 
feelings and expressions. By none but 
the gainsayer and the worldling will this 
volume be read in vain. 





A Narrative of Events in the South of 
France, and of the Attack on New Or- 
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leans in 1814 and 1815.—This clever 
and fearless account of the attack on 
New Orleans, is penned by one of the 
** occupation ;’? whose soldierlike view 
and keen observation during the pe- 
riod of the stirring events he so well 
relates, has enabled him to bring before 
the public the ablest account that has 
yet been given of that ill-fated and dis- 
graceful expedition, and also to rescue the 
troops who were employed on it from those 
degrading reflections which have hitherto 
been unjustly insinuated against them. 
After an attentive perusal of this inte- 
resting volume, we proudly feel that it 
is no longer on account of the conduct 
of her soldiery that England has reason 
to blush; for, however disgraceful may 
be the causes which led to the defeat of 
the army employed at New Orleans, this 
account of Capt. Cooke’s has thoroughly 
convinced us, that, had the gallant regi- 
ments composing that expedition been 
skilfully and boldly conducted, it would 
have been totally impossible for such 
troops to have disappointed the confi- 
dence which their country reposed in 
them, and the conquest of New Orleans 
would in that case have only proved a 
most trifling feat of arms; whilst their 
unmerited defeat has been the means of 
adorning the brows of the Americans 
with their proudest laurels, and of adding 
lasting and deserved fame to the name of 
their heroic General, proving the justice 
of the Athenian saying, ‘‘ That an army 
of sheep commanded by a lion, is more 
formidable than an army of lions com- 
manded by a sheep.”’ 

The admirable conduct of the Navy 
throughout this campaign it is impossi- 
ble to extol too highly; but they had for 
their chiefs Cochrane, Malcolm, Codring- 
ton, Trowbridge, and Gordon: had the 
Army been equally fortunate in possess- 
ing chiefs blessed with heads and hearts 
as efficient as those of the Navy, Eng- 
land would never have had to deplore so 
inglorious a termination to the war. 





The Epidemics of the Jhiddle Ages, 
From the German of S. F. C. Hecker, 
M. D. Translated by Dr. Babington. 
(No. IT. The Dancing Mania) 1835.— 
A treatise worthy the attention of the 
philosopher as well as the physician ; the 
object of which has been well developed 
in the preface of the translator. It is 
not easy to draw a decided line between 
the diseases of the body and the mind; 
it is still more difficult to ascertain to 
what extent each separately acts, and 
which is the primary cause. Even this 


treatise does not satisfy us as to the point 
whether the dancing mania was entirely 
at first a mental delusion, or whether it 
was produced on the mind by some pe- 
culiar disease or disposition of the body; 
and when it exerted its influence on 
others, did the sympathetic malady com- 
mence with affecting the mind, or the 
bodily organs? Dr. Babington alludes 
with delicacy to a delusion in our times, 
which much resembles those described 
in his book; and we fully agree with 
him, that M@r, Irving’s fanaticism, and 
that of his mistaken followers, deserves 
no other name: we ourselves have little 
doubt of the manner in which it first 
arose, and subsequently spread, 





(Archbishop) Leighton’s Exposition of 
the Creed, §c. with Introductory Essay, 
by S. P. Smith, D. D. (Sacred Classics, 
vol. XIV_)—A very sensible and well 
written essay by Dr. Smith, introduces 
the subject so favourably and eloquently 
treated by the venerable Leighton. Dr. 
Smith’s argument with regard to tradi- 
tions we consider to be most sound and 
scriptural. With regard to the work itself, 
it is quite sufficient to mention the name 
of him by whom it is composed. Never 
were the graces of Christian spirit seen 
more brightly and beautifully than in 
him. Simple, clear, forcible, and per- 
suasive, Leighton addresses himself to 
the understanding and the heart, and is 
one of those teachers whom at once we 
revere and love. 





Sermons for Lent, selected from the 
Works of the most eminent Divines, with 
an Essay by the Rev. R. Cattermole. 
(Sacred Classics, vol. XV.)—A very jus 
dicious selection of Sermons is here pre- 
sented. Those by South, Donne, and 
Barrow, are very fine compositions, and 
there is indeed not one in the collection 
that is not distinguished either for the 
cogency of its reasoning, the fervour of 
its devotion, or the elegance of its style, 





Sketches of Life and Character, by 
E. P. 1835.—We trust that Lady Wilton, 
to whom this volume is dedicated, is 
better employed than in perusing its con- 
tents, for her ladyship would neither im- 
prove her taste, nor her moral sense, nor 
her good principles by it. The most 
monstrous outrages to common sense, 
and propriety, and the domestic virtues, 
and the laws of religion and honour, and 
the well-being of society, are committed 
by its heroes and its heroines, with im- 
punity and satisfaction. Sisters marry 
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those who have murdered their brothers ; 
ladies marry one man, and love another ; 
in fact, the whole dramatis persone of 
this work are only fit for the house of 
correction, and the whip of the beadle: 
notwithstanding they have raven tresses, 
and curved lips, and flashing eyes, and 
princely brows, they are a set of as good- 
Sor-nothing, idle, mischievous, unprin- 
cipled people as we ever met with. 





Scripture Views of the Heavenly World, 
by S. Edmondson, A.M. 12mo. 1835.— 
A very elegant and instructive treatise, 
and such as cannot be read without 
deeply affecting the heart, elevating the 
imagination, quickening the devotion, 
and fortifying the spirit. Mr. Edmond- 
son’s piety is strengthened and guarded 
by his knowledge ; he never wanders into 
wild or enthusiastic eccentricities of opi- 
nion; but, while his feelings are warm 
and his language animated, his views and 
inferences are all regulated by the au- 
thority of Scripture. We recommend 
this book as a practical assistant to de- 
votion, nor do we know a better on the 
subject. 





The Influences of Democracy on Li- 
berty, &c. by an American (Fisher Ames), 
with an Introduction, by Henry Ewbank, 
Esq. 1835.—The main object of this work 
is to prove that democracy is not liberty. 
There is much sound reasoning, many 
sagacious views, wise observations, and 
skilful inferences in these essays. The 
author possessed a true patriotic feeling, 
which made him deplore and dread the 
tendency he observed to revolutionary 
principles in his own country; Mr. Ew- 
bank seems wisely to have thought that 
the fears and cautions of the Transat- 
lantic statesman, might be heard again to 
advantage on this side the water, and 
that what was originally applied to one 
country, is unfortunately as applicable to 
another. When the jacobin, the radical, 
and the demagogue point their hands to 
America, as supporting or illustrating 
their mischievous and destructive mea- 
sures, let the name of Fisher Ames be 
heard, as openly denouncing, and ably 
demonstrating, their ruinous and fatal 
tendency. 





Treatise on the Physiology and Dis- 
eases of the Eye, by S. N. Curtis, Esq. 
2d edit. 1835.._We much like this trea- 
tise—and approve the philosophy of its 
principles, and the soundness and dis- 
cretion of its practice. Mr. Curtis rea- 


sons, and we think most —_ 
as Mr. Abernethy did; and consequently 
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traces the local diseases to the derange- 
ment of the general system. This is the 
broad and safe foundation of his practice ; 
to that he also adds, in common with the 
same late eminent surgeon, a dislike, of 
operations, which, of course, is most 
justly called the opprobrium of surgery, 
and this is the reason why the dentist 
justly ranks so low in his profession, as 
his practice is all operation—often clever 
and neat, as regards the manipulation, 
but always most coarse, clumsy, arti- 
ficial, and defective, as compared with 
the slow, delicate, minute, yet perfect 
operations of nature. To cut off a leg, 
or to insert a tooth, should only remind 
us how little we can do, and that how 
badly ; our cure, in the first instance, 
leaving the body maimed and half useless, 
and in the second, cheating the sight 
indeed with outward show, but not sup- 
plying the purpose for which the natural 
instrument was given—We think Mr. 
Curtis’s sensible and scientific volume 
should be purchased and read by many 
more than the mere medical world; and, 
as reviewers, we thank him for giving us 
such advice as will, we hope, enable us to 
give due praise to his future works, as 
well as his present. 





1. Narrative of the Campaigns of the 
28th Regiment, by Lieut.-Col. C. Cadell. 
—2. Memoirs of a Serjeant late in the 
43d Light Infantry, &c.— Such per- 
sonal recollections and observations as 
are afforded in the small volumes men- 
tioned above, are valuable, as filling up 
with precision and fullness the details of 
more general and extended history. To 
military men they may also afford hints 
of no slight importance; to the public 
they will give authentic testimony of the 
skill of our officers and the unequalled 
courage of our troops, upon whom the 
reliance of a confiding nation may be 
placed in the hour of danger. Our two 
greatest generals had the command of 
armies in Spain; the Duke of Wellington 
returned to receive from a grateful country 
the reward due to his supereminent 
talents, his enterprise, his sagacity, his 
patience, his resolve; and though Sir 
John Moore did not live to return to 
his native land, we hope and trust that 
justice, however tardy and reluctant, will 
be done to one placed in a situation 
where nothing but honour could be pre- 
served. He did all that the utmost 
power of the greatest military com- 
mander could do,—bring off his army 
in safety, and not only undisgraced, but 
victorious. We never read any history of 
this short but eventful campaign, but 
with deep regret at the situation in which 
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that gallant spirit was placed; for alla 
soldier’s brightest virtues were in his 
breast, as all a commander’s greatest ta- 
lents were in his mind. There is one 
comfort, under all misrepresentation, that 
truth, however long it may be concealed, 
is sure at last to advance. Its first and 
brightest rays will shine upon Moore’s 
unsullied fame. 





The Frogs and their King, or the 
People and their Rulers, &c. by Ignotus 
Coaxus. 12mo.—A little book containing 
much important truth, both moral and 
civil; and the political sentiments of 
which are based on higher and purer 
principles than are current in this age of 
all reformation but the one most want- 
ing, the reformation of self. The author 
is no party politician, either whig or 
tory, reformer, or conservative, but one 
who brings the authority of history, the 
science of legislation, and the great laws 
of morality and religion, to bear upon the 
actions of statesmen, the deliberations of 
senators, the conduct of rulers, and the 
desires and complaints of the people. 
Verily, a wiser frog we seldom have heard 
croak ; and we may justly say of him, as 
‘is said of one in a drama which has im- 
mortalized his ancestors, 

Tadra piv pos dvdpos tors 
Noiy txovros, xds Gptvas. 





A short Statement on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Subjects professing the Jewish 
Religion ; with an Appendix. 8vo. p. 35. 
—tThe author of this tract infers, from 
the equal rights conceded to persons of 
all religious denominations in the British 
colonies, and the concessions made in 
this country to the Quakers and other 
dissenters, the propriety of abolishing 
the disabilities to which the Jews are 
still subject. Without taking upon our- 
selves to decide upon this important 
question, of which the Legislature is the 
only competent judge, we will merely ob- 
serve that the cases referred to are not 
strictly analogous. Many of the colonies 
were ceded to us under conditions re- 
specting the religious rights of the in- 
‘habitants, which we cannot in honour 
violate; and the Quakers and others, 
although dissenters from the established 
church, are still Christians. 





Old Maids; their Varieties, Charac- 
ters, and Condition. Post 8vo. p..220.— 
Homer, in his Batrachomyomachia, con- 
descended to sing, in majestic numbers, 
the heroic virtues of a tiny race ;— 
Sterne, in his Sentimental Journal, has 
suecessfully exalted the character of a 
i 9 


race of animals hitherto despised for 
their asinine insensibility; and now a 
chevalier, preux et sans peur, and 
deeply learned to boot, like another Sir 
Lancelot, has taken up the lance and 
shield in defence of an unobtrusive but 
hitherto neglected race of amiable bipeds. 
It was anew field, beset with popular 
prejudices and not unattended with dif- 
ficulties, for the literary hero to enter 
upon; but nothing daunted jhe has 
fought his battle right valiantly ; and, as 
the brave champion of old maids, we 
sincerely hope that he will ere long be 
crowned with the immortal chaplet of 
those fair literary maidens (p. 178) 
who ‘‘ have deeply studied Gonopsych- 
thropelogia, and have never come toa 
conclusion !’’ Henceforth we seriously 
warn all detractors of pure virgin se- 
nility to be aware of consequences. 
Even a sneer may be fatal. ‘‘ Should the 
world at any time (says our redoubtable 
hero) treat Virginity with unbecoming 
rudeness or coldness, let it remember 
that it has a champion ever ready to gird 
on his sword for its defence. Let it 
apply to him, and whether he is in hall 
or in bower—at the festal board, or in 
the house of sorrow,—he here pledges his 
honour, dearer to him than life, that the 
call shall be instantly answered, and woe 
to the man who meets him in the lists; 
for 





‘ thrice is he armed 
That hath his quarrel just.’ ”’ 





Plain Advice to Landlords and Te- 
nants, Lodying House Keepers, and 
Lodgers. 12mo.—The public demand for 
‘*Plain Advice’? upon matters of law, 
may be estimated from the circumstance 
that this is stated to be the seventh edi- 
tion, each consisting of one thousand 
copies of this little work. Such books 
ought to be written simply, correctly, 
and in a good spirit. The author of this 
book has not written simply, because he 
is frequently ignorant of the precise legal 
meaning of the words he employs. The 
same circumstance makes him often in- 
correct. He does not appear to be a 
legal person, but has obtained his know- 
ledge from common books, such as the 
‘** Cabinet Lawyer,’’ which he often co- 
pies without acknowledgment. The spirit 
in which he has written, is highly ob- 
jectionable. With him, “‘ a spirited te- 
nant’’ is one who having his rent ready 
will not pay it until the landlord or his 
broker comes and distrains, because, by 
so doing, and by virtue of a law which was 
kindly intended as a shield against op- 
pression, he can cause the landlord “ in- 
conceivable annoyance.”’ 
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FINE ARTS. 


Lorp CuarLEs TowNnsHEND's 
PicTuRks. 

A very choice collection of Pictures, 
belonging to Lord Charles Townshend, was 
sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson on 
the 11th of April. 

There were several works of Bonning- 
ton, which continue to rise in value. They 
produced the following prices :— 

A Street of Rouen, with the towers of 
the cathedral; a beautiful drawing on grey 
paper, heightened with white and red chalk. 
16l. 5s. 6d.—A Breeze off Portsmouth, 
a very spirited sketch. 20. 9s. 6d.— 
Shipping in the Docks. 141. 14s.—A 
Greek Chief. 131. 2s. 6d—The Com- 
panion Sketch. 10/. 10s.—Interior of an 
ancient Italian church, with officiating 
priests, and peasant women at devotion. 
361. 15s. These were all purchased by 
Mr. Beckford—A View on the Great 
Canal at Venice, looking towards the sea, 
with the church of Santa Maria della Sa- 
lute and the Dogana; a clear and beautiful 
sketch. 71/. 8s. Hodgson—A Group of 
two Venetian Nobles and a Lady looking 
from a balcony onacanal. 53/. 11s. Mo- 
rant.— View of a Canal at Venice. A 
capitally finished picture. 105/. Sir R. 
Peel. A View on the Sands of the 
French Coast, with figures, exhibiting a 
wonderful effect of daylight. 1481. Is. 
Beckford. 

The other most important Pictures 
were as follows :— 

Portrait of a Young Girl with a Cat in 
her arms. By Scheffer. Painted with 
great truth to nature. 54/. 12s. Morant. 
—A Boy caressing a Dog; the compa- 
nion. By Scheffer. 63/. Rothschild.— 
A Turk anda Tartar in a cavern disputing 
upon the division of their spoil. By 
Allen, R.A. 48l. 6s. Garrards.—An 
Italian Hut built on the ruins of a Roman 
aqueduct. By Wilson. 58/. 16s. Norton. 
— Ruins of a Roman Bath, with figures; 
the companion picture. By Wilson. 48/. 
6s. Norton A Cavalier, with Boors 
gambling; interior. By Teniers. 102/. 
18s. Smith.—Cavaliers at the Door of a 
Stable. By A. Van de Velde. 781. 15s. 
M‘Pherson.—The Virgin seated under a 
green curtain, the infant Christ upon her 
knee caressing St. John, who bears a 
cross formed of reeds. By Guido. 84. 
Woodburn.— Le Pére Aveugle ; the well- 
known engraved picture. By Greuze. 
54/. 12s. Smart.—La Surprise ; the justly 
admired engraved picture. By Dubufe. 
461. 4s. Norton. — Wood-Nymph, with 
a chaplet of woodbines, caressing Cupid. 
By Hiltov, R.A. 75l. 12s. Norton — 
Two Children embracing. By Sir T. 

Gent, Mac. Vou, II. 


Lawrence. The heads only finished. 
911. 7s. Morant.—Heads of two Young 
Girls, one of them seated with an infant 
in herarms. By Sir T. Lawrence. 34. 
13s. Lord Beresford—The Avalanche. 
By P. de Loutherbourgh. 115i. 10s. 
Peacock.—A Spanish Youth drinking, 
his head encircl ed by vine-leaves; a fine 
specimen of Murillo. 399/. Morant.— 
wo Dutch Men-of-War, with vessels 
and fishing-boats in a gale of wind. B 
Backhuysen. 220i. 10s. Morant. — 
Landscape with a ruined Chateau. By 
“ Jan. Wynant, A 1663.” With figures 
by Wouvermans. 343 by 30 inches high. 
1941. 5s. Thorpe —Dutch Fishing-boats 
approaching a jetty. By Van der Ca- 
ella. From the Brentano collection, 27 
inches by 22 high. 175/. 7s. Smith.— A 
half-length Portrait of a Girl of rank in a 
brown dress. By Van — 1691. Is. 
Thorpe.—A Girl with a chaplet of wild 
flowers upon her head. By Greuze. An 
exquisite specimen, 144 inches 4 174 
high, 3201. 5s Morant.— A Dutch 
River-scene. By Van der Capella. 37 
inches by 284high. 101 17s. ‘Thorpe.— 
A Mountainous Landscape. 7 Ruys- 
dael. 38 inches by 334 high. F'rom the 
Brentano collection. 7241 10s. Sir R. 
Peel.—A View on the Meuse. By Cal- 
cott, R.A. 8 feet 5 by 4 feet 74 high. 
3361. Sir C. Coote— Ancient Ruins near 
Rome. By Berghem. From the col- 
lection of Van der Pals, 263 inches by 22 
high. '787/. 10s Yates.—Portrait of an 
Old Lady of quality, in a ruff and a black 
dress trimmed with fur. By Rembrandt. 
25 inches by 30, with arched top. 2311. 
Smith.—The Village Fete. By Teniers, 
1646. From the cabinet of Madame de 
Wille; 304 inches by 22$ high. 708l, 
15s. Bovan.—Duncan Gray; the justly 
celebrated and well-known picture. By 
Wilkie, R.A. 4771. 15s. Sheepshanks. 

The total amount produced by Lord 
Charles Townshend’s Pictures was 65001. 
They were succeeded by the sale of a 
picture by Thomaso Manzuoli di Friano, 
1560; the subject. the Visitation, painted 
upon a panel 13 feet by 8 feet 3 inches, 
with an arched top. It was purchased by 
Mr. Hope for 4721. 10s. 

*¢ Il Pastore,” a beautiful sitting figure 
of life size, with a dog, sculptured by 
Thorwaldsen in Rome, was also sold to 
Mr. Hope for 4830. 





Foreign Intelligence. 
The Diario di Roma announces that on 
making some repairs in the vestry of the 
church at Pieva, a discovery was made of 
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a magnificent arabesque painting by Pe- 
rugino, representing the infant Christ in 
the manger, surrounded by numerous 
figures remarkable for their beauty ; and 
on searching further there were found four 
vases in terra cotta, evidently of great 
antiquity, on one of which was a note by 
Perugino, certifying that the painting was 
executed by him. 

The celebrated sculptor, Antonio Sola, 


. director of the Spanish academy at Rome, 


has just completed a bronze statue of 
Michael Cervantes, which is to be placed 
in the square of Catalina, at Madrid. 

A statue of Cincinnatus has just been 


_ placed in the garden of the Tuileries, in 
_aline with Spartacus, both of which are 


by M. Foyatier. 

Workmen are now engaged in placing 
in the Expiatory Chapel in the Rue 
@’ Anjou a marble group by Bosio, repre- 
senting Louis X VI. falling into the arms 
of an angel. It is on the pedestal oppo- 
site the statue of the Queen, Marie- An- 
toinette. 

Louis Philippe has purchased for the 
museum the three finest pictures in the 
gallery of Marshal Soult; the Virgin of 
Murillo, and the Leprus and the Paralytic 
of the same master. 





PaNnoraMA OF JERUSALEM. 

A panoramic view of the city of Jeru- 
salem has been painted by Mr. Burford 
in his great circle at Leicester-square, 
from drawings taken by Mr. Catherwood, 
architect. ‘Tbe point of view, though not 
central, is very commanding. Thespecta- 
tor stands on the flat roof of the Aga’s, or 
Governor’s, house, and most of the me- 


morable spots distinguished in sacred 
history may be described in the picture. 
The houses of the city occupy two-thirds 
of the circle, while the remaining third is 
nearly open, but presents a full view of 
the celebrated Mosque of Omar, built on 
the site of the Temple of Solomon, but 
now forbidden to Christian feet, on pain 
of death. It is a vast mass of mosaic 
work, glittering with the most splendid 
colours ; offering a striking contrast to the 
gloomy and almost window-less architec- 
ture of the houses of the city. They are 
covered with flat roofs, and occasional 
gardens, with frequent small domes, 
destitute of openings or windows. These 
sombre portions of the picture are relieved 
by a more lively scene of the Aga sitting 
in the administration of justice; and the 
distant prospect shows the hills around 
the city and a portion of the Dead Sea. 
Few visitors can see this picture without 
feeling that they have acquired informa- 
tion and new ideas on subjects of the 
highest interest. 





Mr. Brockepon has presented to 
Christ’s Hospital a large picture of Moses 
receiving the tables of the Law, which 
has been placed in the great hall; and, 
from the colossal scale of the figure of 
Moses, it has found a very appropriate 
situation. 

Sir Robert Peel was the purchaser of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ** Robinetta,” from 
the collection lately sold at Phillips's. 
Three battle pieces (representing actions 
in the time of the Duke of Marlborough) 
were withdrawn, it was understood for 
his Majesty. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

The New Translation of the Bible 
from the Hebrew text only. By J. Be.- 
LAMY, author of the History of all Reli- 
gions. 

Notices of the Holy Land, and other 
places mentioned in the Scriptures. By 
the Rev. R. Spenck Harpy. 

The History of the Assassins. By 
the Chevalier Joszrit Von Hammer, 
translated from the German, by Oswald 
Charles Wood, M.D. &ce. 

A Lady’s Gift, or Woman as she ought 
tobe. By Mrs. J. K. Sranvorn, 

A Series of Picturesque Views in the 
Island of Ascension, accompanied by a 
description of its singular aboriginal In- 
habitants, its Mountains, &e. By Licur. 
ALLEN, of the Navy. 

An Essay towards a more exact Ana- 


lysis of the Moral Perceptions. By the 
Rev. A Smiru. 

The Husband’s Book, or the book of 
Married Life. By the author of « Old 
Maids.” 

Piebeians and Patricians, a novel. 

The Empress, a novel. By Mr. G. 1. 
Benner. 

The Emigrant and Traveller’s Guide 
to and through Canada, by way of the 
River St. Lawrence. By J. Murray. 

Views in the British Channel, and on 
the Coasts of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Germany, and other picturesque 
portions of the European Continent. By 
Mr. STANFIELD. 

Memoirs of John Selden, and of the 
Political struggle during the reigns of the 
first Two Monarchs of the House of 
Stuart. By G. W. Jounson, F.L S. 

The Anglo-Saxon Church ; its History, 
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Revenues, and General Character. By 
the Rev. H. Soames, M.A., Author of 
the History of the Reformation. 

Persian Stories ; illustrative of Eastern 
Manners and Customs. By the Rev. 
H. G. Keene, M.A. 

The Book of Reptiles. With numer- 
ous engravings. 

German Historical Anthology. By Dr. 
Bernays. 

Flora and Thalia, or Gems of Flowers 
and Poetry. 

The Earth; its Physical Condition, and 
most remarkable Phenomena. By W.M. 
Hiceuns, Fellow of the Geological Society. 

Record of a Route through France and 
Italy, with a View of Catholicism. By 
W. R. Witson. 

A Moral and Religious Poem, in three 
cantos, entitled, Christianity. By the late 
W. Burt, Esq.; with a short Biogra- 
phical Memoir of the Author, by Capt. 
T. Seymour Burt. 

Every Englishman his Own German 
Master. By J. S. Retsenver, late Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Prague. 

Specimens of the Early Poetry of 
France, trom the time of the Troubadours, 
to the Reign of Henri Quatre; with illu- 
minated drawings. By Miss CosTe.to. 

Sunday; a Poem. By the Author of 
the « Mechanic’s Saturday Night.” 

Travels in the West Indies. By Dr. 
Mavpen, Author of “ Travels in the 
East.” 

Ernest Campbell; an Historical Novel. 
By Joun AINSLIE. 

Twenty Years in Retirement. By 
Cart. Biaxtsron, Author of “ Twelve 
Years Military Adventure.” 

A new Edition of Martin's History 
of the British Possessions in Asia. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


March 26. W. T. Brande, esq., V.P. 
Read, on the temperature of Fishes of 
y genus Thunnus, by John Davy, M.D. 
“.R.S. 
April 2. J. W. Lubbock, esq, V.P. 
Read, on the results of Tide observa- 
tions, made in June, 1834, at the Coast 
Guard stations in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, by the Rev. William Whewell, 
F.R.S.; and, copies of registers of the 
Thermometer kept at Alford, Aberdeen- 
shire, and on the ice formed, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, at the bottom of the 
water, by the Rev. James Farquharson, 
F.R.S. 
April 9... B. C. Brodie, esq. V.P. 
Mr. Farquharson’s paper was continued ; 
and the Society then adjourned to the 
30th April. 


Literary and Scientific latelligence. 823 


CamprincE, April 10. 


The Chancellor’s gold medals for two 
best proficients in classical learning among 
the commencing Bachelors of Arts, were 
adjudged to H. Goulburn and Edward 
Howes, both of Trinity College. 

The following is a summary of the 
Members of the University for the pre- 
sent year :— 

Of the On the 

Senate. Boards, 
Trinity College ee 782 .. 1616 
St John’s College .. 523 .. 1060 
Queen’s College: os 12 .. 3& 
Caius College*.. .. 120 .. 284 
Christ’s College ics ha DS 
St. Peter’s College .. 88 .. 198 
Emmanuel College .. 105 .. 209 
Catharine Hall .. .. 50 .. 179 
Corpus Christi College 85 .. 208 
Jesus College .. .. 82 .. I81 
Clare Hall ~«- 2 Cin 
Magdalene College .. 73 .. 176 
Trinity Hall... 39 .. 132 


Pembroke College .. 51 . 130 
King’s College... 79 .. «112 
Sidney College é Me ss £4 
Downing College .. 29 .. 59 
Commorantes in Villa a sg 0 


2,459 5,399 
LITERARY PENSIONS AND REWARDS. 

The only pensions granted by Sir 
Robert Peel during his admistration, ex- 
cepting one of 100/. per annum to the 
widow of Mr. Temple, late Governor of 
Sierra Leone, are the following to literary 
persons: — Professor Airy, of Cambridge, 
300/.; Mr. Southey, 300; Mrs. Somer- 
ville, the philosophic authoress, 2004. ; 
Mr. James Montgomery, the poet, 1502. ; 
and Sharon Turner, esq., the historian, 
2007. ‘The last was one of the associates 
of the Royal Society of Literature, whose 
pensions were stopped shortly after the 
accession of his present Majesty. The 
regret and sympathy expressed at that un- 
expected act of economy, must be en- 
hanced by the consideration that the pen- 
sions were cut off during the last two or 
three years of several of their holders, 
when more than at other times needful 
for their comfort and consolation. Thus 
Coleridge and Malthus, and Roscoe and 
Davies, died deprived of the bounty which 
was in its gift munificently intended to 
cheer their closing bours, and (what was 
more grateful) to declare a nation’s sense 
of their labours and merits. Lord Grey’s 
Administration, besides conferring a pen- 
sion on the venerable Dalton, did restore 
Dr. Jamieson and Mr. Millingen to their 
places; and we have only to lament that 
the act was partial, not general. Three 
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others still survive, Mr. Mathias, Sir 
Gore Ouseley, and the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
of whom the two last, at least, are for- 
tunately exempt from the want of such 
trifling aid. 

It must also be recorded, as testifying 
Sir Robert Peel’s regard for literature, 
that he has presented the Rev. H. H. 
Milman, author of the History of the 
Jews, &c., to the prebend of Westminster, 
to which the living of St. Margaret’s is 
attached ; and has appointed to a place in 
a public office the eldest son of Mrs. 
Hemans, the poetess, presenting at the 
same time a 100/. note for his outfit. 
To these gratifying wants we may add 
the recent promotions by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, of the Rev. Dr. Croly, the poet 
and theological writer, to St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, and of the Rev. George 
Crabbe to the vicarage of Bredfield, in 
Suffolk. 

STEEL PENS. 

At a recent meeting at the Royal Insti- 
tution, Mr. Faraday gave a very interest- 
ing lecture on the manufacture of pens 
from quill and steel. The chief marts 
for the former were Russia and Polish 
Prussia. The extraordinary elasticity of 
quill and feather was illustrated by shew- 
ing that a peacock’s feather, crumpled and 
pressed together to the utmost degree, 
could be perfectly expanded and arranged 
7 subjecting it to the heat of steam. 

he average number of quills manufac- 
tured by some of the old established 
houses in the metropolis was 6,000,000 
each, annually. During the last seven 
years the imports of quills into London 
were on an average about 20,000,000. The 
mode of manufacturing steel pens at pre- 
sent was by the presses and apparatus of 
Mr. Morden; who, as a member of the 
Royal Institution, evinced his zeal for its 
welfare by transporting his beautiful ma- 
chinery, as well as his men, to the lecture- 
room. The points of mechanical and 
ehemical philosophy which continually 
arose as the pens passed through their 
numerous stages (fourteen) were of the 
utmost interest. Mr. Faraday then re- 
ferred to the establishment of Messrs. 
Gillat, of Birmingham, in which there are 
about three hundred pair of hands con- 
stantly employed, and which consumes 
about forty tous of steel per annum in the 
manufacture of this article. One ton of 
steel can produce 1,935,360 pens, or nearly 
two millions. The whole production in 
England was supposed to be equal to 
thrice that of Gillat’s, or about 220,000,000 
annually. Steel pens have been made by 
Wyse above thirty years ago, yet the great 
trade has arisen within the last nine or 
ten; and although the quill pen trade has 
been somewhat affected by it, the con- 


sumption of such pens has diminished 
very little, and is now increasing. Hence 
it becomes a matter of curious speculation 
to consider what would have been the 
case had steel pens not been introduced ; 
for, taking the importation of quills ten 
years ago as 22,000,000, or 23,000,000, 
there is now added to that amount a ten- 
fold production of steel pens, or about 
220,000,000. In considering the manner 
in which these pens were disposed of, 
Mr. Faraday stated that many were ex- 
ported. To account for the disposal of 
the rest, he took the population as having 
increased in the above period by one- 
fourth of its present number: he sup- 
posed that, from the diffusion of educa- 
tion, probably the proportion of persons 
who could write now, as compared with 
those who did so ten or fifteen years ago, 
was as four to one; or rather that the 
proportion of writing was in that ratio. 
Finally, he considered that the cheapness 
of the pens now produced would probably 
cause an increase in the waste amounting 
to one-third of the whole supply. These 
causes put together would account for an 
increase of comsumption as seven to one, 
and, with the exports, gave an idea of 
the manner in which the whole was dis- 
posed of. 
THE SOANE TESTIMONIAL. 

About a twelvemonth since several of 
the most respectable and talented Archi- 
tects of the metropolis met together for 
the purpose of considering some mode of 
expressing to Sir John Soane the high 
opinion they entertained of him, for his 
professional ability, his long standing as 
the head of that branch of art, as also for 
his great liberality, which had recently 
been displayed in the arrangement he had 
made for preserving his valuable mansion 
and its contents for the benefit of the 
public. These gentlemen, as true lovers 
of the arts, determined that no mode 
could be more worthy of rewarding an 
artist than by a work of art in memorial 
of his services ; and it was arranged that 
a medal, bearing on the obverse the por- 
trait of Sir John Soane, from the well- 
known bust by Chantrey, and on the 
reverse a specimen of his architectural 
works, should be struck in his honour. 
To Mr. Wyon of the Mint was assigned 
the task of executing this medal, and all 
who have seen the result of bis labours 
must pronounce it as the perfection of 
that interesting branch of art, and a valu- 
able addition to the medallic series of this 
Country. As soon as the scheme was 
made public, not only architects, but pri- 
vate individuals, hastened to give their 
names as subscribers to the medal ; among 
whom were the Governors and Directors 
of the Bank of England, who subscribed 
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a hundred guineas, as soon as they were 
apprized of the intention of the com- 
mittee of architects. 

The time necessarily employed in ex- 
ecuting the medal, and the indisposition 
of the venerable architect, prevented the 
presentation of the medal before Tuesday, 
March 24; when it was arranged that the 
subscribers should meet at his house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields for that purpose. 
We believe the number of subscribers 
amounted to three hundred and fifty, and 
each had the power of introducing one 
friend, and most shewed their good taste 
and gallantry by taking ladies. From 
twelve un it four o’clock the whole of 
Sir John Soane’s house was thrown open 
to the visitors, who wandered through 
that interesting building, admiring the 
valuable collection of pictures, sculptures, 
bronzes, and articles of verti of all kinds, 
arranged in the peculiar style for which 
the Professor is celebrated. About 
two o’clock Sir John Soane entered the 
library, where, when he was seated, sup- 
ported by Sir Jeffry Wyattville, Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey, Mr. Chantrey, and others 
of his personal friends, Mr. Kay, the 
architect, opened the business by inform- 
ing Sir John Soane that the Duke of 
Sussex had written a very handsome and 
kind letter expressive of his regret at not 
being able to be preseut at the meeting. 

Mr. T.L. Donaldson, architect, then 
read a very appropriate address, a copy of 
which, written on vellum, and a list of the 
subscribers, was handed to Sir John Soane 
by Mr. Goldicutt, the Treasurer. Sir 
Jeffry Wyattville then presented to Sir 
John Soane three impressions of the medal, 
in gold, silver, and bronze, at the same time 
expressing his sentiments on the occasion 
ina feeling manner. Sir John Soane was 
evidently much affected, and attempted to 
reply to the two addresses; his voice was 
so feeble as scarcely to be audible, but he 
stated that he had, with the assistance of 
his friend Mr. Bicknel!, committed his sen- 
timents to a paper, which he now request- 
ed that gentleman to read. It commenced 
by stating how feeble and inadequate he 
felt to give utterance to the feelings of 
his heart, justly adding that there are 
occasions when the faltering tongue is 
more expressive than eloquence. He as- 
sured his friends that they had made that 
day amongst the happiest of his life; 
“and if,” he said, “ there be any man living 
who would not feel an honest pride in 
having his professional character recorded 
by a medal so perfect as a work of art, 
and in receiving this mark of gratifying 
distinction from the spontaneous appro- 
bation of a body of gentlemen so eminent 
and influential in the ranks of science, 
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and in its presentation by the hands of 
an architect so deservedly distinguished 
hy the patronage of successive monarchs, 
and in its being accompanied by the 
gracious and condescending testimonial 
from his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, I envy that man his philosophy, 
as I assuredly do not partake of his insen- 
sibility. With the hope of inducing others 
hereafter to contribute to the comforts of 
our less successful brethren, I shall ar- 
range, in commemoration of this day, 
that the Trustees of this our national 
Museum shall annually distribute in this 
place one hundred and fifty pounds 
amongst our distressed architects, their 
widows, and their children.” 

It may easily be imagined that this fresh 
instance of Sir John Soane’s liberality 
elicited great applause. 

In the evening, the subscribers and their 
friends met at the Freemasons’ ‘l'avern, 
where the grand hall was fitted up for the 
occasion, by the committee, ina style which 
shewed their taste and professional skill. 
The walls were hung round with scarlet 
cloth, upon which were suspended numer- 
ous drawings of the works of Sir John 
Soane. In front were arranged scagiiola 
pedestals with busts of celebrated British 
and Foreign architects. Around the hall 
were inscribed, in golden wreaths, the 
names of those who had rendered them- 
selves distinguished by their productions 
in England, Italy, and France. At the 
top of the room the bust of Sir John 
Soane was placed upon a pedestal, from 
which was suspended a case containing 
the three medals, which had been pre- 
sented to him in the morning. At the 
base of this pedestal were arranged archi- 
tectural fragments interspersed with large 
chaplets of evergreens and festoons sus- 
pended from gilt candelabra. The com- 
pany assembled about nine o’clock; and 
a more elegant or lively sight was never 
witnessed in this hall. The ladies were 
gaily dressed ; and the architects wore the 
academical medals which had been be- 
stowed upon them, either in this country, 
or abroad. The company present during 
the evening amounted to six hundred and 
fifty. Here each subscriber received a 
bronze or silver impression of the medal, 
with a book containing the address to Sir 
John Soane and a list of the subscribers. 
Weippart’s full band was ranged in the 
gallery; and after the company had pro- 
menaded for some time, quadrille parties 
were formed, and the dancing was kept 
up with spirit for some hours. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES, 


Amongst the numerous popular lec- 
tures at the Metropolitan Literary and 
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Scientific Institutions, we are gratified to 
find that Mr. Buirron has given one to 
a large audience, at the Marylebone Insti- 
tution, on ANCIENT CASTLES. Aided by 
numerous fine drawings, the Lecturer 
gave very interesting accounts of the 
varieties of Castellated architecture, and 
of the warlike manners and customs of 
our ancestors, from the rude castrameta- 
tions of the Britons, through the Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and sub- 
sequent dynasties, to the reign of Henry 
VIII. Properly reprobating the absurd 
and injudicious imitations of ancient 
Castles for modern mansions, the author 
exhibited a view of the once tasteless 
palace at Kew, which George the Third 
and Mr. James Wyatt raised on the bank 
of the Thames, overlooked by the com- 
monest houses of Brentford, and which 
has fortunately been taken down. Con- 
trasted with that sad example of modern 
castellated, was exhibited some fine and 
interesting drawings, shewing the im- 
provements lately made to that grand 
palatial castle of Windsor, and the Lec- 
turer pronounced a very high encomium 
on its present architect Sir Jeffry Wyatt- 
ville. The following passage from the 
lecture will show the author’s style :— 
“Architecture and Antiquities have been 
studied by some of the greatest men of 
former and the present times. Poets, 
Philosophers, Historians, and men of 
science have practised the one, and have 
been eminently learned in the other. In 
proportion as a man has made himself 
acquainted with them, will he derive in- 
formation and pleasure from travel, and 
be competent to impart useful and amus- 
ing information to others? Every portion 
of the civilized world contains Architec- 
tural Antiquities: and thereby presents 
objects of interest and beauty to every 
eye capable of appreciating their merits 
and varied history Our own kingdom 
abounds with magnificent churches, ruined 
monasteries, battered but bold and once 
formidable castles, antient mansions, and 
other antiquities which are calculated to 
awaken not only our curiosity, but to call 
into action and energy all our reminis- 
cences of times past. To discriminate 
the respective ages and varied charaeter- 
istics of all such buildings, to associate 
them with their true costume in persons, 
manners, arts, &c., is the province of the 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March 26. W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 


‘A circular was received from the Pon. 
tifical Academy of Archeology at Rome, 
offering a prize medal for the best essay 
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architectural antiquary; and such will be 
the duty of him who undertakes the ardu- 
ous task of giving popular lectures on the 
subject.” 

Mr. Britton is now giving a course of 
lectures on “‘ the Architectural Antiquities 
of all civilized nations” at the London 
Mechanics’ Institution. 

GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 

The number of these institutions is 19, 
two only of which, those of Berlin and 
Bonn, were founded in the present cen- 
tury; there were three established in the 
14th century, Heidelberg, Prague, and 
Vienna; six in the next century, two in 
that which succeeded, aud three each in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. The earliest 
founded was of the Protestant religion, 
the last for both Protestants end Catho- 
lics. Of the whole number there are 11 
Protestant, five Catholic, and three mixed. 
The greatest number of professors is at 
Vienna, where there are 79; the least at 
Erlangen and Kiel, each having 29. The 
greatest attendance of students is at 
Vienna and Berlin—nearly 2,000 at each ; 
the least at Rostock, 110; the number of 
protessors at which are 34—very nearly 
one master to three students; and at Kiel, 
where there are 29 professors, and only 
130 students. The universities next best 
attended by students to those namedas hav- 
ing the greatest number, are Prague, Leip- 
sic, Breslau, Halle, and Heidelberg, each 
of which has more thanathousand students. 

PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 

A German publication gives the fol- 
lowing statement of the proportion be- 
tween the Journals and the population of 
the principal countries in Europe :—In 
Rome there is one Journal to 51,000 
persons; in Madrid, one to 50,000; in 
Vienna, one to 11,000; in London, one 
to 10,660; in Berlin, one to 4,070; in 
Paris, one to 3,700; in Stockholm, one to 
2,600 ; in Leipsic, one to 1,100; in the 
whole of Spain, one to 864,000; in 
Russia, one to 674,000; in Austria, one 
to 376,000; in Switzerland, one to 66,000; 
in France, one to 52,000; in England, 
one to 46,000; in Prussia, one to 43,000; 
in the Netherlands, one to 40,450. The 
number of subscribers to that of ‘the in- 
habitants is, in France, one to 437; in 
England, one to 184; in the Netherlands, 
one to 100. 


RESEARCHES. 
on the date and history of the Painted 
Vases discovered at Canino and elsewhere 
in Italy. 

Mr. Baddeley exhibited a gold ring of 
the plain hoop form, engraved on the 
outside with the letters X N W and a 
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heart; and inside with this inscription : 
bates monnue cure (avez mon ceur.) 

John Adamson, Esq. Sec. S. A. 
Newe. communicated a supplementary 
memoir on the Anglo-Saxon stycas found 
at Hexham, describing many varieties not 
noticed in his memoir printed in the 25th 
volume of the Archzologia. He alluded 
to the styce engraved in our Magazine 
for April 1832, as being the earliest 
known to have issued from the archiepis- 
copal mint at York, 

The reading was then commenced of a 
brief summary, by Thomas Stapleton, 
esq. F.SA. of the Wardrobe Accounts 
of the 10th, 11th, and 14th years of King 
Edward II. It is derived from the 
books of the Comptroller of the House- 
hold, those for the two first years being 
in the library of the Society, and the 
third in the possession of Joseph Hal- 
ton, Esq. of Richmond, co York. The 
historical information they furnish is very 
valuable: minutely tracing the King’s 
movements, and many facts relating to 
his campaign in Scotland, &e. At the 
commencement of the period he was re- 
siding at his palace of Clipstone, by 
“ merry Sherwood.” 

April 2. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

William Collins Wood, esq. B.A. of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, and of Kee- 
thuk, co. Perth, was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 

A bequest was received, by the hands 
of Sharon Turner, esq. from the late 
Prince Hoare, Esq. being a picture sup- 
posed to represent the penitential proces- 
sion of Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of 
Gloucester, in the reign of Henry VI. 
It is apparently the work of a Flemish 
painter, about the reign of our Elizabeth. 
We do not observe anything in the design 
connecting it with the history of the 
Duchess of Gloucester; but we rather 
imagine it is the procession to martyrdom 
of some temale Saint who suffered by 
impalement, for a stake, of the form used 
for that horrible mode of execution, is 
seen in the distance. 

William Wilkins, Esq. R.A. and 
F.S.A. exhibited nine architectural draw- 
ings of King’s College chapel, made by 
himself, whilst pursuing his mathematical 
studies at Cambridge, and shaded by 
Mackenzie. 

Mr. Stapleton’s paper was then con- 
tinued. 

April 9. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

kidward Cresy, Esq. exhibited a seal, 
evidently a copy of that of the Mayoralty 
of the City of London, which has been 
found near St. Germain’s, and is appa- 
rently of about the time of King James II. 

Mr, Doubleday accompanied it with 
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an impression of that still in use at'the 
Mansion-house (which has been published 
in Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol. ii. 257.) 

John Newman, Esq. F.S.A. architect 
to the Bridge House estates of the city of 
London, exhibited a bronze head lately 
raised from the Thames opposite Fresh 
Wharf near London Bridge. Themembers 
of the Society conversant with coins had no 
hesitation in pronouncing it to be a bust 
of the Emperor Hadrian; the forehead 
only being scarcely so high as the money- 
ers were accustomed to represent the 
deified Cesar. 

Mr. Cresy the architect likewise com- 
municated a memoir on Aynesford Cas- 
tle, Kent, one of the fortresses which 
lined the banks of the Darent, and de- 
fended the passes of the invincible Hol- 
mesdale. Having recently been relin- 
quished as the kennel for Sir P. H. Dyke’s 
hounds, Mr. Cresy has made a minute 
architectural survey of its remains, clear- 
ing away as he proceeded the accumulated 
soil, which concealed some of its features, 
and has laid down his admeasurements in 
plans and elevations, which, with two 
interesting models, accompanied the com- 
munication. 

April 23. This being St. George's 
day, the annual elections were made, 
when the officers were all rechosen, and 
the following Council : the Earl of Aber- 
deen, President; H. R. H. the Duke of 
Sussex, Thomas Amyot, esq. Treas. 
Charles F. Barnwell, esq. F.R.S. Nich, 
Carlisle, esq. Sec., the Lishop of Chiches- 
ter, Juhn Payne Collier, esq. Sir Henry 
Ellis, Sec, John Gage, esq. Director, 
Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P., Henry Hal- 
lam, esq. V.P., W. R. Hamilton, esq, 
V.P. Philip Hardwicke, esq. F.R.S.. A. J. 
Kempe, esq. Wm. Young Ottley, esq. Sir 
Francis Palgrave, F.R.S. digernon Lord 
Prudhoe, F.R.S., Thos. Stapleton, esq. 
Major-Gen. Sir B. C. Stephenson, K.C H., 
Wm. Wiikins, esq. R.d4. Rt. Hon. Sir 
C. W. W. Wynn, Y.P. 

The Society afterwards dined at the 
Freemasons’ ‘Tavern, where Mr. Amyot, 
the Treasurer, presided, supported by Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Mr. Davies Gilbert, and 
a numerous party of the most active and 
zealous members; and the evening was 
passed with much conviviality, 

ANTIENT MORTAR. 

Samuel Kenrick, esq. of Birmingham, 
lately purchased at an auction in that 
town for 30/. an interesting relic con- 
nected with St. Mary's Abbey, York— 
the mortar used in the infirmary of the 
monastery; and las since liberally pre- 
sented it to the museum of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society. It is of brass, 
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weighing about seventy-five pounds, and 
most beautitully ornamented. It is men- 
tioned in one of Gent’s works as being in 
the possession of a person in York, but 
the Gey of its removal to Birmingham 
(where it narrowly escaped the furnace) 
is unknown. The following is a copy of 
the inscription:—‘ MorTanRIv’ s’ci 10H'IS 
EVANGEL’ DE I’FIRMARIA EBOR. FR WILL’S 
DE TOUTHORPE ME FECIT A.D. MCCCVIII.” 
* The Mortar of St. John the Evangelist, 
of the infirmary of St. Mary at York. 
Brother William of Towthorpe made me 
A. D. 1308.” 
ANCIENT SWORD. 

A curious sword was lately found at 
Nockavrinnion, parish of Loughgeel, in 
the county of Antrim. 1t was discovered 
beneath three flags of black stone in re- 
pairing a bank of the river Bush. On it, 
as well as on the stones, a great many 
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characters are’ inscribed. This sword, 
which is entirely of brass, with a huge 
handle, measures 5 feet 43 inches in 
length, and 34 inches in breadth, tapering 
to a point, much after, the fashion of a 
dagger. Its weight, together with two 
large brass buckles found with it, is 16lbs. 
5oz. It has a very sharp edge, is re- 
markably hard, and seems, from several 
deep indentations, both on the back and 
edge, to have been well tried. 
ROMAN COINS. 

Some labourers on the banks of the 
river opposite Grogneul, in the Eure et 
Loire, on rooting up some;poplars, lately 
found an antique Roman vase, containing 
about 600 silver coins, of the size of a 
fifteen-sous piece, forming a series of the 
Roman Emperors and Empresses from 
Adrian, who reigned in the year 117, to 
the younger Gordian, in 238. 





POETRY. 


ON A LADY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


By the Author of the Lives of the Sacred 
Poets. 


LET her sleep! her favourite bird 

In that dark room hath long been mute ; 
No footstep in her chamber heard, 

The moss hath gather’d round her lute! 


No armed henchman in the hall 
With tale or song the night doth cheer, 
Beside the blazing hearth; no call 
Startles the slumber of the spear ! 


The hunter’s joyous horn hath flown, 
And faded all the ancient state ; 
Sorrow and Silence sit alone, 
Pale watchers, at the gate. 


Oh, wake her not! her hope was bow’d 
By many a tempest dark and deep ; 

And many a black and chilling cloud 
Hung o’er her ere she fell asleep. 

Then let her rest ! in those green bowers 
No faded leaf is shed ; 

Nor autumn winds, nor winter showers 
Wither the garland round her head. 





EPITAPH ON JOHN HARDING. 


Lately buried in the Church-yard of Brem- 
hill, aged 84.* 


LAY down thy pilgrim-staff, upon this 
heap, 

And till the morning of redemption sleep, 

Old way-farer of earth! From youth to 


age, 
Long, but not weary, was thy pilgrimage, 
Thy Christian pilgrimage,—for Faith and 
Prayer 
Alone enabled thee some griefs to bear. 
Lone, in old age, without a husband’s aid, 
Thy wife shall pray, beside thee to be laid ; 
For more than a kind father didst thou 
prove 
To FouRTEEN children of her faithful love. 
May future fathers of the village trace 
The same sure path, to the same resting- 
place, [to save, 
And future sons, taught in their strength 
Learn that first lesson from a POOR MAN’S 
GRAVE. W. L. Bow es. 


Bremhill Vicarage, April, 1835. 








* The history of this aged, industrious man, and truly Christian character, is well 
known, from Mrs. Bowles’s affecting narrative, published by Rivingtons. Having 
entrusted the earnings of a long and industrious life to an attorney, he would in his 
old age, with his wife, have been consigned, perhaps, to a workhouse, but for the 
benevolence of the Marquis of Lansdowne. From the Bath and West of England 
Society, he received the largest premium, for having bred up a family of fourteen chil- 
dren, without parish assistance or relief. In his 84th year he was upright and healthy, 
and walked two miles as usual to church; but he was seized in the week at dinner, 
and never spoke again. 
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SONNET. 
NIGHT AND DEATH. 


Mysterious Night, when the first man but knew 
Thee by report, unseen, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this Jovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 





Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus with the Host of Heaven came, 

And lo !—Creation widened on his view! 

Who could have thought what darkness lay conceal’d 

Within thy beams, O Sun? or who could find 

Whilst fiy, and leaf, and insect stood reveal’d 

That to such endless orbs thou mad’st us blind? 
Weak man, why to shun Death this anxious strife? 


If light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life? 


B. W. 





THE DAISY IN INDIA, 


Supposed to be addressed by the Rev. Dr. 
William Carey, to the first plant of that 
species which sprang up unexpectedly 
in his garden; having been conveyed 
thither, with other seeds, in some Eng- 
lish earth sent to him from his native 
land. (See p. 552.) 


THRICE welcome, little English flower ! 

Thy mother country’s white and red ; 
Never so lovely ’till this hour 

To me their simple beauties spread ; 
Transplanted from thine island bed, 

A treasure in a grain of earth; 
Strayest as a spirit from the dead, 

Thine embryo sprung to birth. 


Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 
Whose tribes beneath our natal skies 
Shut close their leaves while tempests 

lower, 
But when the sun’s gay beams arise, 
With unabash’d but modest eyes, 
Follow his motion to the west ; 
Nor cease to gaze ’till daylight dies, 
Then fold themselves to rest. 


Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 
To this resplendent hemisphere, 
Where Flora’s giant offspring tower 
In gorgeous liveries all the year : 
Thou, only thou art little here ; 
Like worth unfriended and unknown ; 
Yet to my British heart more dear 
Than all the torrid zone! 


Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 
Of early scenes, beloved by me 

While happy in my father’s bower, 
Thou shalt the bright memorial be ; 


Gent. Maa. Vor. ITI. 


The fairy spots of infancy, 
Youth’s golden age, and manhood’s 
prime, [thee, 
Home, country, kindred, friends, with 
Are mine in this far clime. 


Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 
I’ll rear thee with a trembling hand; 
Oh, for the April sun and shower, 
The sweet May dews of that fair land 
Where daisies thick as star-light stand 
In every walk! that here may shoot 
Thy scions, and thy buds expand 
A hundred from one root. 


Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

To me the pledge of hopes unseen, 
When sorrow would my heart o’erpower, 

For joys that were, or might have been. 
I’ll call to mind how fresh and green 

I saw thee waking from the dust; 
Then turn to heaven a brow serene, 

And place in God my trust. 

James MonTGomMEry. 
Sheffield, March 30, 1821. 

The following is the paragraph of Dr. 
Carey’s letter, which when shown to 
Montgomery led him to write the above. 

‘* After I had disposed of the contents 
of the bag, that I might lose nothing I 
shook it over a patch of earth in a shady 
place, and in a few days, on revisiting this 
place, I saw some green leaves had sprung 
up, and found, to my inexpressible delight, 
that they were the leaves of the Bellis pe- 
rennis of our own English pastures. I 
know not that I have enjoyed so exquisite 
a simple pleasure since leaving Europe, 
as the unexpected sight of this English 
daisy has afforded me, having not seen 
one for twenty-five years, and never ex- 
pecting to see one again.’’ 


3 Y 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—_ 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House oF Commons. 


March 23. The Report on the resolution 
for Commutinc the Tirues of Jreland, 
agreed to on the 20th inst. being brought 
up, a long and stormy discussion ensued. 
Mr. Barron, Member for Waterford, said 
that it was an insult to an intelligent body 
of men to ask them to place confidence 
in any portion of the association upon 
the Treasury Benches. They had adopted 
the measures of the late Government— 
the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, this very 
Tithe Bill—and were now endeavouring 
to pass them off as theirown. The mem- 
bers of the Government had in fact aban- 
doned every principle they bad ever pro- 
tessed, from a sordid anxiety for luere.— 
Sir H. Hardinge said that the Hon. Mem- 
ber had accused the Ministers of abandon- 
ing every principle for the base desire of 
holding office. And he thought they would 
not be justified at present in sitting down 
silently under such animputation, although 
it might be supposed they could well suffer 
to pass unnoticed accusations preferred 
against them in such a strain of vulgar 
insolence.—Mr. Barron said, that if the 
Gallant Officer alluded to him, he treated 
his observations with the utmost con- 
tempt. He threw them back in his teeth. 
( Loud calls for order.)}—The Speaker here 
interfered, and told the Hon. Member 
(Mr. Barron) that he must withdraw the 
offeusive expressions he had used—on 
which Mr. Barron said that, conceiving 
that the honour of every Member was 
best placed in the hands ofthe Speaker, 
he would, under his directions, retract 
the expressions he had used, and apologise 
for having used them.— After a good deal 
of further angry discussion, Sir R. Peel 
rose for the purpose of defending his 
character from the attacks to which it 
had been subjected. He affirmed that he 
had not sought the office which he held by 
any factious attempts to thwart the late 
Government of this Country. From the 
circumstances under which he had accepted 
office (accepted it from a sense of duty), 
he had determined to make every consti- 
tutional effort to maintain it: he would 
continue to make those efforts—he would 
meet any charges of inconsistency which 
might be renewed against him; and, rely- 
ing on the purity of his own motives, he 





would attempt to take a course consistent 
with the principles which he still avowed, 
and which should be likely to give satis- 
faction to the Country: but he would not 
hold office one single hour beyond that in 
which he thought he could retain it con- 
sistently with the interests of the Crown 
and the honour of a public man. The 
result of the debate was, that the Report 
was ordered to be received, and a Bill, 
founded upon it, to be brought in by Sir 
H. Hardinge and Mr. Goulburn. 


March 24, The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee to take into con- 
sideration that part of the speech from the 
Throne which related to Tirnes in Eno- 
LAND, Sir #. Peel stated that the principle 
of his measure would be to give the great- 
est possible encouragement to voluntary 
commutation. He showed from returns 
upon the table that voluntary commuta- 
tions had already taken place, by means of 
private Acts of Parliament, in no less 
than 2000 parishes. In many cases the 
expenses of a private Act for this purpose 
had cost 1000/., and when it was con- 
sidered how much labour and pains, be- 
sides money, must have been expended in 
such cases, he thought it only a fair pre- 
sumption, that if such difficulties were 
removed, the House might calculate upon 
the number of voluntary commutations 
being vastly increased. He proposed, 
therefore, that a commission of three 
persons, either laymen or Clergymen, 
should be appointed to sit in London— 
two to be named by the Crown, and the 
third by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
These Commissioners would have the 
power of appointing Assistant- Commis- 
sioners. The tithe owners in every parish 
would be invited to meet and discuss the 
question of commutation, and they would 
be furnished with the assistance of an 
Assistant- Commissioner, in order to ad- 
vise them in reference to points of law, 
&c. and to facilitate an amicable agreement 
for commutation. The Commissioner 
would, in fact, act at such meetings as 
amicus curiae. If at any such meeting the 
tithe-owner, two-thirds in value of the 
land-owners, and the patron of the living 
came to an agreement, the terms of the 
agreement were to be reduced to writing, 
signed by all the parties, and then trans- 
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mitted to the Commissioners in London. 
The consent of the Bishop of the Diocese 
was in no case to be required, and it was 
to obviate the necessity of such consent 
that one of the Commissioners was to be 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in order that the rights of the 
Church might not be prejudiced. Such 
agreements, when confirmed by the Com- 
missioners, were to be considered binding 
on the parties. The commutation was to 
be a corn-rent: the assessment of it to 
be apportioned by an Assistant-Commis- 
sioner on all the titheable lands, and an 
appeal from the decision of the Assistant- 
Commissioner might be made to the 
Quarter Sessions by any party dissatisfied 
with his individual apportionment. The 
commutation-rent would be recoverable 
by action or by distress, or, if below a 
certain amount, by summary proceeding 
before two magistrates. Where lands 
were on lease at the time of the commu- 
tation first taking place, the tenant might 
pay the commutation-rent, and then de- 
duct the amount from the rent payable 
by him to the landlord. The amount of 
the commutation-rent was to be deter- 
mined, not by the price of wheat only, 
but by the average price of all kinds of 
corn—viz. wheat, barley, and oats; and it 
was to be subject to periodical revisions 
and re-adjustments, if desired by the 
tithe-owners and two-thirds of the land- 
owners, at the end of every seven years. 
The operation of the Bill was to be li- 
mited to five years. The Right Hon. 
Bart. concluded by moving the follow- 
ing resolution:—‘“ That it is expedient 
to give facilities for the commutation of 
tithe in the several parishes of England 
and Wales, and for a payment in money 
in substitution thereof, to be applotted on 
the titheable lands in each parish; such 
payment to be subject to variation at 
stated periods, according to the prices of 
corn, or for the allotment of land in lieu 
of tithe in parishes wherein the parties 
concerned may consent to such allotment.” 
Mr. 7. B. Lennard, Col. Wood, Messrs. 
C. Fergusson and Rolfe, Sir R. Inglis, Sir 
M. W. Ridley, Messrs. Blamire, Cayley, 
Baring. and Estcourt expressed themselves 
generally favourable to the measure, with 
a few modifications.—Lord J. Russell also 
concurred in the proposition, though he 
thought that it had some of the defects of 
the two preceding measures on the same 
subject; but he particularly regretted that 
the plan of commutation was not to be 
compulsory instead of voluntary—a senti- 
ment in which many other Hon. Mem. 
bers concurred. Other resolutions were 
then agreed to. 


Sir R. Musgrave obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill for Revier of the Poon in Ire- 
land, upon the understanding that the 
second reading of the measure should not 
be pressed, until the Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners was laid upon the 
table. 

March 25. Mr. Poulter moved the 
second reading of the SaBBaTH-Day Os- 
SERVANCE Bill. The motion was op- 
posed by Messrs. Warburton, Potter, 
Hawes, T. B. Lennard, W H. Ord, Ewart, 
and Clay ; and supported by Sir S. Whal- 
ley, Sir R. Bateson, Messrs. G. F. Young, 
Golburn, Pringle, Col. Evans, Sir 4. Ag- 
new, and Mr. Hume. On a division, there 
were, for the second reading, 121; against 
it, 45. 

March 26. Mr. Tooke brought forward 
a motion for an Address to the Crown, 
beseeching his Majesty to grant his 
Royat Cyarter of Incorroration to 
the Universrry of Lonpon, as approved 
by the Law Officers of the Crown in the 
year 183], and containing no other restric- 
tion than that against conferring degrees 
in divinity and medicine.— Mr. Goulburn 
moved as an amendment an Address to his 
Majesty, praying for copies of all memo- 
rials presented on this subject from the 
two Universities, and also for a copy of 
the proceedings which had taken place 
with reference to them before the Privy 
Council.— The amendment was supported 
by Sir H. Inglis, Lord F. Egerton, Sir R. 
Peel, Mr. Baring, &c., on the ground that 
the House was not in possession of suffi- 
cient information on the subject.—Dr. 
Lushington, Mr. Warburton, Lord J. Rus- 
sell, and others, supported the original 
motion, which, on a division, was carried 
by 246 to 136. 

March 27. The House went into a 
Committee of Supriy on the Army and 
Navy Estimates; when Mr. Herrics 
stated, that the amount of the force now 
proposed to be voted was 81,000 men; 
last year it was 88,000; thus making a 
reduction of 7000 men on the present 
estimate.-— Major Beauclerk moved as an 
amendment that the proposed grant should 
be reduced to 75,000.— Upon this proposi- 
tion a long discussion followed, and it 
was ultimately negatived by a majority of 
255 to 101, and the original motion for a 
grant of 81,000 men was agreed to.— 
Upon the usual sum being moved for the 
support of the Regiments of Guards, a 
reduction was proposed, upon which the 
Committee again divided, and the num- 
bers were for the original motion, 227; 
for the amendment, 59. 

March 30. Lord J. Russell rose for 
the purpose of bringing forward a motion, 
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for applying the surplus Revenues of the 
Cxvuncu of Ine.anp to the religious and 
moral instruction of the people. His 
Lordship stated, that although the Irish 
Church possessed an annual revenue of 
£00,000/., the presence of the Establish- 
ment in Ireland had not served to advance 
the religious instruction of the people, for 
whose benefit it was intended, nor to in- 
crease the number of conversions to Pro- 
testantism—many of the Protestant clergy 
considering themselves rather as members 
of a great political body, than as set apart 
for the purpose of communicating religious 
instruction. His Lordship then adverted 
to the evils which had resulted from, and 
the deplorable scenes which had been oc- 
casioned by, the disputes arising from the 
collection of tithe in Ireland, to remedy 
which melancholy state of things he pro- 
posed that, after providing adequately for 
the support of the Establishment the 
surplus revenue should be applied to some 
object by which the moral and religious 
improvement of the people of Ireland 
might be advanced. It was with this view 
then, that he proposed a resolution to this 
effect,—‘* That the House do resolve it- 
self into a committee of the whole House, 
in order to consider the present state of 
the Church Establishment in Ireland, 
with the view of applying any surplus of 
its revenue, not requied for the general 
purposes of that Church, to the general 
moral and religious instruction of — his 
Majesty's subjects in Ireland, without 
reference to their religious distinctions.” 
His Lordship then observed, that it was 
highly important to decide at once whe- 
ther Ministers did or did not enjoy the con- 
fidence of the House on the subject of the 
reform of the Irish Church. The Noble 
Lord then contended at some Jength, that 
Parliament possessed the right to interfere 
with the disposition of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, when such an interference should 
be justified by a regard for the benefit 
and religious instruction of the people, 
and the well-being and harmony of the 
State.—Sir EZ. Anatchbull, in reply, said 
that, according to his view, the whole drift 
of the Noble Lord’s proposition was to 
give to the Catholics of Ireland the pro- 
perty of the Protestant Church. With 
this feeling he considered himself bound 
to resist it. There was also another point 
of view in which he regarded the question. 
He looked upon it asa trial of strength 
between Governinent and their opponents, 
But it the Neble Lord should succeed in 
displacing the present Government, he 
warned the country of the discordant ma- 
terials which must form the new Cabinet. 
Having quoted the authority of Burke to 
show the inviolable nature of Chuvch 
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property, he entered into various details 
respecting the present state of the Irish 
Church, and contended that, upon every 
principle of justice, they were bound to 
protect the funds of the Church from the 
violation with which they were threatened. 
—Mr. Ward strongly supported Lord J. 
Russell’s proposition. He maintained 
that, until the principle of appropriation 
now urged was carried into effect, there 
was no chance of tranquillity or improve- 
ment in the condition of Ireland.—Sir 
J. Graham opposed the motion. Hecon- 
ceived the present to be but the com- 
mencement of a series of attacks on cor- 
poration property, and as a conscientious 
man he could not support it. The Re. 
Hon. Bart. then insisted that Church 
property had been expressly granted for 
the maintenance and propagation of the 
Protestant religion, but acknowledged 
that, so long as it was appropriated to ex- 
clusively Protestant purposes, it might be 
redistributed in any manner the Legisla- 
ture thought most conducive to that pur- 
pose.— Lord Howick strongly supported the 
motion. It had been said, that the pro- 
perty of the Irish Church had been given 
tor the purpose of maintaining and pro- 
pagating the -Protestant religion ; but it 
had not done so, and no wonder,—the peo- 
ple of Ireland having been indisposed to 
receive that creed, from the circumstance 
of their having observed a large property 
vested in their land, devoted to the main- 
tenance of an alien Clergy, whose speeches 
and general conduct were in many in- 
stances calculated to do mischief, and in- 
crease the animosity by which the people 
were already but too frequently influenced 
against each other. It was absolutely 
hopeless to think of retaining the property 
for the support of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland, in spite of the feelings and 
wishes of nine-tenths of the population. 
The debate was then adjourned. 

The Dissenrers’ Marniacer Bill was 
brought in, and read a first time. 

The Reports on the Municipat Cor- 
PORATIONS, both in England and Ireland, 
were presented, and ordered to be printed. 

March 31. The debate on the Inisu 
CuurcH was resumed by Mr. Shicl, who 
affirmed that Church retorm was a neces- 
sary attendant on the reform of the State, 
since, if the people of England would no 
Jonger endure boroughs without consti- 
tuencies, those of Ireland would no longer 
submit toa Church without a congrega- 
tion. The Hon. Member then argued 
that the principle of the present motion 
had been already conceded by the Church 
Temporatities’ Bill, which provided that 
in parishes where Divine service bad not 
been performed for three years, the vacans 
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cies which occurred should not be filled up. 
—Mr. Lefroy contended that no plan had 
been proposed for the benefit of the Irish 
Church beyond the indefinite one of re- 
form. He denied the excessive wealth 
attributed to the Church of Ireland, which 
he had shown scarcely amounted to 
500,000/.; and affirmed, that the re- 
formed religion had been established in 
that country by a Catholic Parliament, 
the principle having been ratified by the 
Act of Union. The Hon. Member also 
contended that they ought to wait for the 
Report of the Commissioners before they 
decided upon the question before them, 
and concluded by an appeal to the people 
of England to protect the religion which 
they valued, from being trampled under 
foot.—Mr. Wood said that he should give 
his vote, without any factious motives, 
in favour of the motion of the Noble 
Lord.— Col. Damer said he could not 
consent to this motion, as its real object 
was to drive Sir R. Peel from office. As 
an Irishman, he thought that the only 
way to settle the question at issue would 
be to pay the Catholic Clergy. That 
course was pursued in France, and that 
course he thought would best relieve the 
impoverished people of Ireland.—Sir 2. 
Inglis also opposed the motion, resisting, 
in particular, Mr. Ward’s argument that 
the Parliament had authority not only to 
apportion Church property, but to inter- 
fere in lay property, in the case of Corpo- 
rations. He never had admitted, and 
never would allow, that the State could 
touch Church property, for it was pro- 
perty that the State had not granted. He 
maintained that the Protestant Church 
had greatly advanced in Ireland. In 1763 
there were 543 churches. In 30 years af- 
terwards 643. In 1800 there were 689. 
Since that period 312 bad been built, and 
64 more were ordered to be built. Who 
then cou'd say Protestant feeling was 
diminishing in Ireland? Protestant feel- 
ing there might be weakened, but could 
not be destroyed.—Mr. Poulter earnestly 
supported the motion— Mr. Gludstone 
opposed it.— Mr. F. O’ Connor supported it. 
—The Attorney-General, in an eloquent 
speech, resisted the motion, maintaining 
that the Legislature had not the right to 
meddle with Church property, so as to 
appropriate it to other purposes than those 
of the Church.—Sir J. C. Hobhouse sup- 
ported the motion at great length, sub- 
mitting that there could be no tranquillity 
in Ireland till this question was settled ; 
and that it could not be settled until the 
principle of appropriation was recognized. 

The debate was then adjourned. 

Apil 1. The Hon 7. Corry an- 
noudced his Majesty's answer to the Ad. 
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dress of the 26th, connected with the 
Lonpon University. The answer ex- 
pressed his Majesty’s readiness to forward 
the grant of the charter. 

The adjourned discussion on the Irtsu 
CuurcH was resumed. Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd opened the debate. He main- 
tained that the question was not whether 
the Catholic or the Protestant religion 
was more true, but whether, under all 
the circumstances, the Protestant religion 
was the best adapted for Ireland? He 
described the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land as an unsuccessful experiment, and 
believed that its failure was in a great 
measure owing to the large incomes of the 
clergy. Ireland could never be effectually 
united with this country until justice was 
done to her claims.— Mr. Praed charged 
the Opposition with disavowing their 
recorded opinions by the course they were 
now pursuing. Ifthe late Ministers had 
remained in office they never would have 
thought of proposing such a resolution. 
—Dr. Lushington defended himself and 
his friends from the charge of inconsis- 
tency which had been brought against 
them, and claimed the right of being 
judged, not by petty contradictions, 
but upon broad and candid grounds—in 
short, by the test of truth. He then 
alluded to the distracted state of Ireland, 
which had, in his opinion, been principally 
occasioned by the violent po arbitrary 
introduction of the Establishment into 
that country.—Mr. B. Thompson opposed 
the motion, because he thought it would 
be an act of injustice to many existing 
clergymen, and pregnant with danger to 
the Establishment.—Mr. Littleton denied 
that the property of the Church was in 
danger, since he had never heard the 
strongest advocate of appropriation ex- 
press any other opinion than that the 
existing interests of the Irish Protestant 
Clergy should be strictly respected.—Sir 
H. Hardinge maintained that this measure 
was one most pregnant with danger, and 
he opposed it, because it was destructive 
of the best interests of the Church, and 
because he viewed it as an attack upon 
the Church of England, which was the 
best defence of the purest doctrines of 
Christianity.— Mr. S. Rice supported the 
motion, and affirmed, that until the ques- 
tion of appropriation should have been 
decided, it would be useless to think of 
legislating on the subject of Irish tithes, 
He would not hold up to the world, and 
to the House, the scandal, and to Ireland 
the disgrace, of continuing in various 
parts of that country an Establishment of 
which the people felt only the evil, and 
not the use; or of supporting a Clergy 
who had no flocks to watch over and 
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protect.—Lord Stanley opposed the mo- 
tion at great length, answering the various 
arguments adduced in its defence, and 
contending that, if agreed to, it would 
eventually lead to the utter ruin of the 
Established Church. He would not con- 
sent to any alienation of Church pro- 
perty which was not strictly ecclesiastical. 
The debate was then adjourned.— 

The Mutiny Bills were then read a 
second time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted. 

April 2. On the order of the day for 
resuming the adjourned debate being read, 
Sir J. Campbell said, that the resolution 
before the House had his fullest support 
and approbation. He considered that 
upon its success mainly depended the 
future destinies of the empire. He was 
favourable to an union between Church 
and State; but there were abuses in the 
Church, not only in Ireland, but in Eng- 
land also, which required to be remedied. 
—Mr. Sergeant Wilde said that he was in 
favour of the resolution, and contended 
for the right of Parliament to interfere in 
the distribution of Church property.— Mr. 
Goulburn and Mr. H. 7’wiss opposed the 
resolution ; and Mr. Buxton supported it. 
—Mr. O’ Connell contended that the course 
adopted towards Ireland had been calcu- 
lated to injure the Protestant religion, by 
keeping the people in ignorance, and 
giving to their religion the advantage ever 
attendant on a persecuted faith. Apply 
the surplus of the Church revenue to 
educating the ignorant, and, according to 
the expressed opinions of the Protestants 
themselves, the enlightened Catholics 
would soon become proselytes to that 
faith, On these grounds he repeated 
that, both as Protestants and Statesmen, 
they should support this resolution.—Sir 
R. Peel addressed the House at consider- 
able length, in answer to the various argu- 
ments which had been brought forward in 
support of the motion. The Right Hon. 
Baronet declared his decided hostility to 
appropriating any portion of the Church 
revenue toany but Church purposes. He 
was willing to remedy the abuses of the 
Trish Church ; but he called upon Hon. 
Members to refrain from pressing a mo- 
tion simply because they believed it might 
be inconvenient tothe Government. He 
declared that, should the efforts of the 
Opposition prove successful, it would be 
impossible for him to remain in the situ- 
ation which he at present occupied — 
Lord J. Russell having replied, the House 
divided, when the numbers were—for 
the motion, 322; against it, 289: ma- 
jority against Ministers, 33. 

April 3. The House went into Com- 
mittee on the subject of the Irisu 
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Cuurcu RevenveEs, when the measure 
was opposed by Messrs. Finch and 4. 
Johnstone, Col. Conolly, Sir R. Bateson, 
Lords Castlereagh and Sandon, and Mr. 
Shaw ; and supported by Messrs. S. Craw- 
Jord, Littleton, and Wise, Dr. Bowring, 
and Mr. Hawes; after which, it was 
agreed to adjourn the debate. 

April 6. After several petitions had 
been presented, Lord J. Russell moved 
that the House again resolve into a Com- 
mittee on his resolution regarding the 
Irish Cuurcu.—An extended and desul- 
tory discussion ensued, commenced by 
Mr. Borthwick. He was followed by 
Messrs. Baring Wall, Lucas, H. Bulwer, 
and Baines, the Marquis of Chandos, and 
others. When the Committee divided, 
the numbers were—for the resolution 
262; against it 237. 

The House then resolved into a Com- 
mittee on the Navy Estimates, for the 
purpose of considering those grants which 
were immediately necessary. 

April 7. After the presentation of 
many petitions, and the postponement of 
several notices, in order that the Irish 
Church question might be again brought 
forward, Mr. Bernal presented the report 
of the resolution moved by Lord J. 
Russell.— On _ the motion that the report 
be agreed to, Sir R. Peel observed that to 
occupy the House with any discussion on 
this proposition would only be to waste 
its time; he assumed that as the House 
had already affirmed the resolution, it 
was prepared to do so again; and that, 
therefore, it was useless to engage time 
with any discussion on it. The report 
of the resolution was then read and agreed 
to.— Lord ./. Russell then moved his reso- 
lution declaratory “* That it is the opinion 
of the House that no measure upon the 
subject of tithes of Ireland can lead to a 
satisfactory and final adjustment which 
does not embody the principle contained 
in the foregoing resolution.” His Lord- 
ship supported this resolution at length. 
—Sir H. Hardinge declared that if the 
motion were carried he could not under- 
take to embody it in the Tithes (Ireland) 
Bill, which he had proposed to bring for- 
ward.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
resisted the present motion as unpre- 
cedented and dangerous. The House 
having finally divided, Lord J. Russell's 
motion was carried by 285 to 258 ; making 
a majority of 27 against Ministers. 

April 8. The third reading of the 
Mutiny Bill having been read, Sir R. Peel 
rose for the purpose of communicating to 
the House that all the Ministers had 
tendered their resignations to his Majesty, 
and that they now only held the seals of 
office until their successors should be 
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appointed. He stated that the motives 
which had led the Ministers to tender 
their resignations were founded on the 
continued majorities against them, and on 
the final adoption of a principle to the 
carrying of which into effect the Ministers 
could be no party. They had continued 
in office as long as they saw any chance 
of effectually and honourably promoting 
the public service, not allowing disgust, 
disappointment, or the consideration of 
private feelings to have any weight with 
them. That submission, however, had 
its limit; that limit they had now ap- 
proached; for looking to the little pro- 


gress made with public business, and the 
decisions on the last four debates, they 
saw that the time had come for them to 
withdraw from further contest. The 
House was then adjourned. 

April 18. After repeated adjourn- 
ments the House met this day, when Mr. 
F. Baring moved for several new writs 
for the respective places vacated by the 
new Ministry, under the Ear] of Melbourne, 
for a list of which see the list of Gazette 
Promotions. 

April 20. After some additional writs 
had been issued, the House adjourned to 
the 12th of May. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The American Indemnity Bill, which 
recognizes the payment of twenty-five 
million franes, on account of various 
seizures of American vessels under Na- 
poleon, has been passed by a large ma- 
jority in the Chamber of Deputies, with 
the amendment of General Valaze, to 
which ministers assented, that the indem- 
nity is not to be paid until after the 
French Government shall have received 
satisfactory explanations with regard to 
the message of the President of the 
Union, dated December 2, 1834. An 
American ship of war, the Constitution, 
had been waiting at the Havre to take 
away the American ambassador, in case 
the Indemnity had been rejected. 


SPAIN. 


The civil war in the north of Spain is 
still carried on without any hopes of 
being brought to an immediate termina- 
tion, and attended at the same time with 
the most barbarous cruelties. Owing to 
ill health, General Mina has been super- 
seded; and Valdez the minister of war, 
has proceeded to the north to take the 
military command. 

The British Government lately de- 
spatched Lord Eliot to the Spanish 
frontiers, for the purpose of negociating 
between the two belligerent parties, and 
arresting, if possible, the destructive and 
barbarous mode of warfare with which 
this civil contest is carried on. Both 
parties, it is said, have rejected the 
mediation of Lord Eliot, and are deter- 
mined to continue a bloody contest. 
The latest Parisian journals, however, 
state that Russia, Austria, aud Prussia 
have resolved to co-operate with England, 
in putting an end to the war by the 
adoption of measures similar to those 
which secured the independence of 


Greece. It adds that Lord Eliot has 
been vested with full powers to that effect 
—that the first thing proposed is the 
Union of the Flags of Don Carlos and 
Queen Isabel—and the second, that a 
marriage shall take place between the 
eldest son of the Prince and the young 
Queen. 


PORTUGAL. 


Dom Augustus, Prince of Portugal, 
(Duke of Leuchtenberg,) who twomonths 
ago was united to the Queen of Portugal, 
is dead. He expired on the 28th March, 
in his 25th year, after only a few days’ 
illness. On the preceding Sunday he 
attended a horse race at Campo Grande 
with the Queen, and on the day after was 
taken ill with an attack of quinsy (said to 
be brought on by throwing off his cravat 
when much heated), and on Saturday his 
death occurred. he Chambers, which 
were sitting when informed of the event, 
resolved upon supporting the Queen, as 
well against ‘the Miguelites as all anar- 
chists.”—It was reported, amidst the uni- 
versal gloom which this melancholy event 
diffused, that the young prince had been 
poisoned ; and some public disturbances 
arose in consequence. The publication of 
a post-mortem examination of the body, 
however, removed all suspicions from the 
minds of the public. His remains were 
deposited on the 31st in the church of 
San Vincente. This young prince was 
probably one of the richest individuals in 
Europe. His clear yearly income trom 
his landed property in the Roman States 
and in Bavaria was above 618,000 guilders, 
or 60,0002. sterling. A still larger sum he 
was said to command as_ interest from 
the immense capital he possessed in dif- 
ferent countries, left him by his father, 
the late Eugene de Beauharnais, which 
had accumulated during his minority. 
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HOLLAND. 

The official list of the Dutch Navy has 
just been published, It consists of 2 ships 
of 84 guns; 6 ships of 74 guns; 1 ship of 
64 guns ; 3 ships of 60 guns; 16 ships of 
44 guns ; 6 ships of 32 guns; 12 ships of 
28 guns; 4 ships of 20 guns; 9 ships of 
18 guns ; 4 ships of 14 guns; | ship of 12 
guns; 3ships of 8 guns; 4 steam-boats, 
and 4 transports. —Total 75. 


AUSTRIA, 


The Emperor of Austria, Francis II. 
expired on the 2d of March, in the 68th 
year of his age. He ascended the Impe- 
rial Throne on the 11th of August, 1804, 
having enjoyed the dignity of King of 
Hungary and Bohemia for twelve years 
before. He married successively a Prin- 
cess of Wurtemburg, a Neapolitan Prin- 
cess, an Archduchess of Austria, and a 
Bavarian Princess. The present Empe- 
ror Ferdinand Charles Leopold Joseph 
Francis Marcellus is ason of Francis II. 
by a daughter of Ferdinand IV. King of 
the Two Sicilies. He is now in his 42d 

ear, and was crowned King of Hungary 
in 1831. The late Emperor, previous to 
his death, recommended his son not to 
make any change in his political system, 
and, in moments of difficulty, to follow 
the advice of the King of Prussia. —The 
German papers also bring intelligence of 
the death of the Archduke Anthony, the 
Emperor of Austria’s uncle, aged 56, 
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which took place at Vienna, on the 2d of 
April. 
ITALY. 

The last census of Rome for 1834 gives 
the number of parishes 54, 39 bishops, 
1,424 priests, 1,857 men belonging to re- 
ligious orders, 1,359 women of the same 
class, 598 seminarists or students in col- 
leges, 32,522 families, 210 Protestants or 
Infidels without counting Jews, 108,553 
fit for communion, 41,460 unfit, 1,379 
marriages, 4,454 baptisms, 3,480 deaths, 
78,456 men, 71,560 women—in the whole 
150,061 individuals. The increase of the 
last year over 1833amounts to 96 persons ; 
in 1825 the population was only 138,738 
souls; and in 1829, 144,541. 

An eruption of Mount Vesuvius took 
place on the 13th March, accompanied by 
remarkable phenomena. A new crater 
suddenly opened, and vomited volumes of 
smoke and a quantity of stones. On the 
14th the bottom of that opening appeared 
illuminated with flames of different colours, 
and a frightful noise was heard under- 
neath. 

TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

All apprehension of hostilities between 
these two powers, at least for the present, 
has been dissipated. Mahomet Ali has 
at last sent the tribute so long expected, 
and so long in arrear, to the Sultan. The 
sum thus transmitted amounts to 140,000/. 
sterling. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Restoration of the Nave of St. Saviour’s 
Church. — We have frequently endea- 
voured to direct the attention of the 
public towards this national object, for 
such it really is, viewed merely as a 
splendid monument of the architecture 
of our forefathers, and as an ornament 
of the metropolis of the British empire. 
To these another claim is added, as a 
noble fane appropriated to the worship of 
Almighty God, after the rites of the re- 
formed church. It gives us, therefore, 
the highest satisfaction to learn, that on 
the 12th of February last, a highly re- 
spectable meeting of clergy and laity was 
held in the vestry-room of St. Saviour's 
church; Charles Barclay, Esq. M. P. in 
the chair, supported by Richard Alsager, 
Esq. M. P. the Venerable Archdeacon 
Hoare, the Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, the Rev. 
Dr. Kenney, Thomas Saunders, Esq. 
F.S.A., William Nottidge, Esq.,_ the 
Rev. William Curling (chaplain of St. 
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Saviour’s), the Rev. Samuel Benson 
(curate of the same), the Rev. R. Bailey, 
A. J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A., Andrew 
Clark, Esq., W. Nash, Esq. &c. &e. 
Mr. Saunders opened the proceedings, 
by stating to the meeting that the beau- 
tiful specimen of early English eccle- 
siastical architecture, the Lady Chapel, 
at the east end of St. Saviour’s church, 
together with the choir, its magnificent 
altar screen of masonry, the north and 
south transepts, and the tower, had been 
all completely restored, and that the 
choir and transepts were now used for 
divine service. That the tower, choir, 
and transepts had been restored at the 
expense of the parish, and that the 
charge of the restoration of the altar- 
screen and Lady Chapel had been toa 
great extent defrayed by voluntary con- 
tributions, the sum of only 700/. being 
now due in respect of the latter. ‘That 
the nave is now wholly unroofed, and in a 
state fast approaching to ruin, and that it 
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is highly desirable that it should be 
speedily and suitably repaired, and the 
depositories for the dead therein, pre- 
served and rescued from desecration ; 
that the whole, or such part of the area 
of the nave, as should be found neces- 
sary, when covered in and repaired, 
might be appropriated to the purposes of 
Divine service, and to the increase of 
church sittings, which the large popu- 
lation of the parish urgently requires. 

At subsequent meetings, in addition to 
the gentlemen already enumerated, the 
following were nominated, together to 
compose a committee in furtherance of 
the above objects—the Right Hon. the 
Lord Walsingham, Archdeacon of Sur- 
rey; the Rev. Dr. Dealtry; the Rev. 
Dr. Dakins; the Rev. Samuel Wix; the 
Rev. W. Mann; John Newman, Esq. 
F.S.A.; Thomas Farncomb, Esq.; John 
Richards, Esq. M. P.; Charles Pott, 
Esq.; J. B. Nichols, Esq. &c. &c. 

A circular letter was addressed to the 
clergy throughout the diocese of Win- 
chester, requesting their assistance in 
promoting, through their respective pa- 
rishes, a subscription, to be limited to a 
single guinea, from such individuals re- 
sident therein, as might be willing to for. 
ward so excellent a work. 

Circumstances are daily arising, which 
render the measure imperatively a public 
duty, and the neglect of it a conspicuous 
disgrace to the good taste, good sense, 
and right feeling of our countrymen, 
The old buildings comprising the offices 
of the priory of St. Mary Overy, have 
been recently demolished,* and the un- 
sightly brick facings with which the ex- 
terior of the walls of the nave have been 
repaired in modern days, are exposed to 
view, so that this important portion of 
the noble edifice, externally as internally, 
demands a thorough restoration and re- 
pair. Viewed in connexion with the 
magnificent new bridge, its present con- 
dition is indeed most deplorably unhar- 
monious. Surely, the spirit of the British 
public will not suffer such a blot to re- 
main in the architectural features of this 
great metropolis ? 

The good work has been only begun 
by the restoration of the Lady Chapel ; 
and even there, when the important part 
was effected by the generosity and zeal of 
individuals from the community at large, 
a few iron rails and a little gravel seem 
to have been begrudged by the local au- 
thorities decently to inclose and put in 
order the portion of the cemetery east of 
the chapel, and by that means give an ap- 





* See the communication of our cor- 
respondent A. J. K. (p. 493.) 
ent. Mae. Vor. ITI. 


pearance of neatness and propriety to the 
space immediately contiguous to that gem 
of early ecclesiastical architecture. 

Every passenger over London-bridge 
will bear testimony to the truth of this 
remark, and we trust that the subject of 
these observations in general, will timely 
and effectually meet with that atten- 
tion and support from patriots in matters 
of taste, which they obviously should 
command. 





On the 26th of January last was 
opened the Collegiate School of Cam- 
berwell, an institution newly established, 
with the view of uniting, at a moderate 
expense, not only a good education with 
sound religious principle, but also the ad- 
vantages of a public school with the do- 
mestic care and parental superintendence 
of private tuition. The institution, for 
which an elegant Gothic building has 
been erected in the Grove, is calculated 
for the reception of two hundred pupils. 
Nearly halt that number have already 
been entered, and the friends of the es- 
tablishment are sanguine in their ex- 
pectations of success. In the absence of 
the bishop of the diocese, the president, 
the Rev. J. G. Storie, M.A. vicar of 
Camberwell, presided at the ceremony 
of opening the school, when an inaugural 
address was delivered by the head mas- 
ter, the Rev. J. A. Giles, M.A. late fel- 
low of Corpus Christi coll. Oxford.— 
The Committee of Management, con- 
sisting of the vicar, the Rev. H. Melvill, 
the Rev. T. Dale, the Rev. M. An- 
derson, the Rev. S. Smith, and several 
of the lay-members, dined afterwards at 
the Grove-house, with a numerous and 
select body of the friends of the insti- 
tution. ‘The course of education pur- 
sued at this establishment, comprises re- 
ligious instruction, according to the doc- 
trines of the church of England, the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, as well as 
the modern languages, mathematics, arith- 
metic, geography, history, with every 
other branch of useful and polite learn- 
ing. The liberality with which all its 
provisions have been framed, and the 
zeal which has been manifested by every 
one connected with it, give the most 
flattering hopes that the Collegiate 
School will soon occupy a leading sta- 
tion among the institutions which have 
lately been erected on the same prin- 
ciples. 

At a late meeting of the Common 
Council, a motion was carried by a large 
majority, that “the aldermen hereafter 
to be elected, shall be elected periodically 
every seven years.” A copy of the ree 
solution was ae oe to be 
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sent to the Commissioners for inquiring 
into Corporations. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

Corporation Report. ‘The Commission- 
ers appointed to inquire into the state 
of the Municipal Corporations of England 
and Wales, have made their report, after 
a long and patient investigation ; and not- 
withstanding the obstacles with which 
they have had to contend, they have pro- 
duced a mass of valuable information, 
tending to show the state of perversion 
and abuse into which many of the Corpo- 
rations have fallen. The Report states 
that the most striking defect in the con- 
stitution of the Municipal Corporations 
is, that the Corporate Bodies have an 
existence distinct trom the communities 
in which they are found. The Corpora- 
tions look upon themselves, and are con- 
sidered by the inhabitants, as separate 
and independent communities; in fact, in 
most places all identity of interests be- 
tween the Corporation and inhabitants 
has disappeared. To maintain the poli- 
tical ascendancy of a party, or the politi- 
eal influence of a family, has been the 
one end and object which has been syste- 
matically pursued in the admission of 
freemen, resident or non-resident, in the 
selection of municipal functionaries for 
the Council and Magistracy, in the ap- 
pointment of subordinate officers and the 
local police, in the administration of cha- 
rities, in the expenditure of corporate re- 
venues, and in the management of corpo- 
rate property. The Report further ob- 
serves, that where Corporations exist in 
their most perfect form, and are most 
rightfully administered, they are inade- 
quate to the wants of the present state of 
society. In their actual condition, when 
not productive of positive evil, they, in 
the great majority of instances, exist for 
no purpose of general utility. ‘The per- 
version of municipal institutions to poli- 
tical ends, has occasioned the sacrifice of 
local interests to party purposes, which 
have been frequently pursued through the 
corruption and demoralisation of the elec- 
toral bodies. ‘That, in conclusion, the 
existing Municipal Corporations of Eng- 
land and Wales neither possess nor de- 
serve the confidence and respect of the 
community, and that a thorough reform 
must be effected before they can become 
what they ought to be, useful and efli- 
cient instruments of local Government. 

The Revenue —April 5.—F¥ rom the of- 





ficial return of the income and expendi- 
ture of the last year, it appears that the 
general income of the country, owing in 
a greit measure to the reduction of the 
assessed taxes, is less than the preceding 


Domestic Occurrences. —Theatrical Register. 


[May, 


year. by 751,527. The customs, how- 
ever, show an improvement upon the year 
of 2.487,300/.; but the excise duties have 
fallen’ off 2.793,880/. The stamp duties 
are less this year by 20,9271. as those of 
the post-office are better by 12,000/. 
Under the head of assessed taxes, the 
defaication is to the amount of 553,219. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


DRURY LANE. 

April 20. An Easter Melo-drama, 
under the title of The Note Forger, was 
produced. Thetchief heroes of the 
piece were two military officers, who had 
been with Wolfe at Quebec, and who 
undertake to recruit their finances in 
peace by the desperate expedient of 
forging bank-notes, and passing them off 
at the gaming table. Two simple coun- 
try youths win the notes at play; and 
the difficulties into which they become 
involved, form the main incidents of the 
plot. It was rather a heavy performance, 
and but coolly received. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

April 20. The new Easter piece was 
a romantic Melo-drama, entitled Carl- 
milhan, or the Drowned Crew. under the 
superintendence of Mr. Farley, and at- 
tributed tothe pen of Mr. Fitzball. The 
whole machinery is of a superhuman 
character—the seene being laid at « the 
bottom of the ocean,’ and the chief hero 
of the plot being an old%pirate, who was 
doomed to live in the hull of his own 
sunken vessel, amongst his dead com- 
rades, until he could meet with some 
unfortunate dupe, whom he could sub- 
stitute in his own place. Although the 
piece was full of extravagant impossibi- 
lities, it excited much interest, and was 
announced for repetition amidst general 
appiause. 

ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

April 20. The spirited proprietor of 
this theatre produced not less than three 
Easter pieces. The first was an opera, 
from the pen of Miss Mitford, founded 
on an Eastern tale, called Sadak and Ka- 
lasrade, or The Waters of Oblivion. The 
music was hy Mr. Packer, a pupil of the 
Royal Academy, which, however, was 
so indifferent, that the whole performance 
at the conclusion was virtually con- 
demned, ‘The second production was a 
little comic interlude, named My Fellow 
Clerk, which was full of humour, and well 
received. ‘The third piece was entitled 
The Shadow on the Wail, the scene where 
the plot is laid being a particular spot, 
supposed to be haunted. ‘The story has 
a good deal of romantic interest, and the , 
piece was announced for repetition with- 
out a dissentient voice, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


March 26. Lieut.-Col. John Hastings Mair, to 
be Lieut.-Governor of the Island of Grenada. 

March 27. Coldstream Foot Guards, Capt. the 
Hon. Thos. Ashburnham, to be Capt. and Licut.- 
Colone!.—sth Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Coivilie, 
14th Reg. to be Col.—i3th Foot, Capt. E. T. 
Tronson, to be Maj.—i4th Foot, Gen. the Hon. Sir 
A. Hope, 47th Reg. to be Coionel. —47tin Foot 
Lievt.-Gen. Sir W. Anson, Bart. and K.C.B. 
66th Rey. to be Colonel.—66th Foot, Licut.-Gen. 
R. Blunt, to be Col —Ceyion Reg. Major J. 
Macpherson, 13th Reg. to be Lieut.-Col. 

March 28. Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward 
Stopford, to be G.C.B.—Major-Gen. the Hon. H. 
King, to be K.C.B. G.C B.—John Crabb Isaacs, 
esq. to be Secretary and Clerk of the Crown in 
the Virgin Islands.—Jonn Montagu, esq. to be 
Secretary and Registrar of the Records in Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

Knighted, at Dublin, Lieut.-Colonel Charles 
H. Hastings, Steward of Lord Lieut.’s Household ; 
William O'Maliey, esq. Ensign 14th Reg. 

April 1. Thos, Fred, Elliot, esq. to be Secre- 
tary to Earl Amherst, as High Commissioner in 
Lower Canada. 

Knighted, Henry J. Leeke, esq. Capt. R.N. 

April2. Sir R. Plasket, to be His Majesty's 
Civil Commissioner to teke possession of the 
island of St. Helena, on behalf of his Majesty, 
and to administer the civil affairs of that Isisnd. 

April 3. David Davies, esq. to be one of the 
Surgeons of his Majesty's person.—s4th Foot, 
Major E. Nicholl, to be Lieut.-Col —Capt. J. W. 
Bernard, to be Major. 

April 7. The Rt.: Hon. Sir C. Bagot, G.C.B. 
to bear his Majesty’s congratulations to the new 
Emperor of Austria.—Hon. Chas. Ashburnham, 
to be Secretary to His Majesty’s Legation to the 
United Mexican States. — James Wilson, esq. 
to be Chet Judge in the Mauritius. 

April 8. T. C. Simmons, esq. to be a Gentle- 
man at Arms.—Right Hon. Alexander Baring, of 
the Grange, Hants, created Baron Ashburton, of 
Ashburton, Devon. 

April 13. Sir William Burnett, M.D. to be 
one of His Majesty’s Physicians in Ordinary. 


April 17. 9th Foot, Major A. B. Taylor, to be 
Major, 
April 20. East Kent Militia, Major C. H. Ty- 


ler, to be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. J. P. Lade, to be 
Major. 

Viscount Lowther, Marquis of Bute, Rear- 
Adm. Sir T. M. Hardy, Bart. G.C.B., Geo. Rich. 
Rohinson, esq., Aaron Chapman, esq., Capt. F. 
Beaufort, and Octavius Wigram, esq to be His 
Majesty's Commissioners for inquiring into the 
laws repecting Pilots. 


Tue New Munistry, April 18 and 20. 


Of the Cabinet: Lord Melbourne, to be First 
Lord of the Treasury; Lord Joha Russell, Se- 
cretary for Home Department; Lord Palmerston, 
Secretary for Foreign Department; Lord Auck- 
land, First Lord of the Admiralty ; Right Hon. 
T. Spring Rice, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
Right Hon. Sir J. Hobhouse, President of the 
Board of Control; Viscount Duncannon, Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and Privy 
Seal; Right Hon. Charles Grant, Secretary for 
Colonial Department ; Lord Holland, Chancelior 
of the Duchy of Lancaster; Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Lord President of the Council; Lord 
Howick, Secretary at War; Right Hon. C. P. 
Thomson, President of the Board of Trade. 

Sir C. Pepys, Master of the Rolls, Sir L, Shad- 
well, Vice Chancellor, and Sir J. B. Bosanquet, 
one of the Judges of the King’s Bench, to be 


Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal ; Sir John 
Campbell, Attorney-general ; Mr. Rolfe. Solicitor- 
general; M:. Cutlar Fergusson, Judge Advocate- 
general; Marq. of Conyngbam, Postmaster-gene- 
ral; Sir H. Parnell, Paymaster-g veral and Trea- 
swer of the Navy; Lord Mulgrave, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; Lord Plucket, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland ; Mr. Persin, Attorney-geveral 
for lieland. Mr. OLoughlin, Solicitor-geveral 
for Ireland ; Mr. John A. Murray, Lord Advocate 
of Scotland; Mr. Cuninghaine, Solicitor-geeneral 
for Scotland; Lord Seymour, Mr. Ord, aud Mr. 
R. Steuart, Lords of the Treasury; Lord Auck- 
Jand, Adm. Adam, Adm. Sir W. Parker, Capt. 
Hou. G. Elliott, R.N., Sur E. T. Troubridge, 
aud Lord Dalmeny, Lords of the Admiralty ; 
Sir Rufane Donkin, Surveyor-general of the O:d- 
nance ; Colonel Leith Hay, Clerk of the Ord- 
nance; Lieut.-Col. Fox, Storekeeper-general 5 
H. Labouchere, esq. Vice President of the Board 
of Trade and Master of the Mint. 

Secretaries—Ireland, Viscount Morpeth; Trea- 
sury, F. Baring, esq. E. J. Stanley, esq. ; Admi- 
ralty, Charles Wood, esq.; Board of Control, R. 
Go:don, esq. and R. V, Smith, esq. 

Uneer-Secretarics of State—Home, Hon. Fox 
Maule; Colonies, Sir George Grey, Bart. 

Private Secretaries,—to Lord Melbourne, Mr. 
Young; to Lord Join Russell, Chas. Gore, esq. ; 
to Mr. Stanley, Geo. Arbuthnot, esq. 

Household,—Lord Chamberiain, Marquis Wel- 
lesley ; Lord Steward, Duke of Areyll; Master 
of the Horse, Earl of Albemarle; Master of the 
Buck-hounds, Earl of Erroi; Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, Earl of Gosford. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Drogheda.—A. C. O'Dwyer, ¢sq. re-elected. 
Nottingham»hire.—Nenry Gally Kuight. esq. 
Nottingham.—Rt. Hon. Sir J. Hobhouse, re-el. 


Ecc.estastTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. H.H. Milman, to a Preb. in West. Abbey ; 
with the Church of St. Marg. West. annexed. 

Rev. A. Jeremie, Preb. in Lincoln Cathedral, 

Rev. T. Albutt, Dewsbury V. co. York. 

Rev. Anderson, Ballinrobe R. co. Mayo. 

Rey. E. Bigland, Kirkhaugh V. co. Northumb, 

Rev. C. Birch, Sawtry All Saint's R. Hants 

Rey. J. Dufton, Rillington V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. W. Duncan, Church of Orr, co. Dumf. 

Rev. J. Thomas Eades, Abbotts Morton R. Wore. 

Rev. T. Field, Hertingfordbury R. Hertford, 

Rev. W. Fiower, Kirkbride R. Cumberland, 

Rev. T. Forster, Alston V. co, Worcester. 

Rev. W. 8S. Goddard, Wherwell R. Hants. 

Rev. H. E. Graham, Ludgvan R. Cornwall. 

Rev. E. M. Hacker, Sandford V. Oxon. 

Rey. J. Hatfield, Atwick V. co. York. 

Rey. W. Holmes, Flitcham P.C. Norfolk, 

Rev. G. Kiog, St. Lawrence R. Norwich. 

Rev. R. Mauleverer, Tipperary R. co. Tipperary. 

Rev, W. A. Norton, Alderton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Peroune, St. John Madderm. V. Norwich. 

Rev. Phillpotts, Gwennap V. Cornwall. 

Rev. C. Probert, Barton R. Herefordshire. 

Rev. C. H. Ridding, Andover V. Hants. 

Rev. A. Rogers, Hunston P. C. Suffolk. 

Rev. —— Shooter, Attenborough V. * Notts- 

Rev. H. Stonehouse, Stanton St. John R. Oxon. 

Rev. T. Thompson, Pensher P. C. Durham. 

Rev. J. ‘truman, Minterne R. Dorset. 

Rev. C. Turner, Cringleford P. C. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Watkins, Silkstone V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. Watson, Guilsboraugh V. Northamptons. 

Rev. H. L. Whatley, Aston Ingham R. co. Heref, 

Rev. D. Williams, Alton Barnes V. Wilts. 

Rev. R. D. Wilmott, Kennington V. Kent. 

Rev. J. Wilson, Holwall V. Somerset. 
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CuaPcains. 
Rev. J. Eyre, Chaplain to Earl Nelson. 
Rev. T. Griffiths, to the Society of Ancient 
Britons. 
Rey. Dr. S. Mac Gill, to be one of His Majesty's 
Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. 





Crvit PREFERMENTS. 
Mr. C. Cattermole, Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School of Brigg, co. Lincoln. 
Rev. Dr. Surridge, Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School at Felsted, Essex, 





BIRTHS. 


April9. At Brussels, Her Majesty the Queen 
of the Belgians, a son. 

Jan. 25. At Monmouth, the wife of the Rev. 
J.T. Mansel, late Student of Christ ch. 4 son. 

Feb. 15. At Reading, the wife of John Rich- 
ards, jun. esq, F.S.A. a son. 

March 19. At the Vicarage, Uffculme, the 
wife of the Rev. G. T. Smith, a son.——The wite 
of E. Buller, esq. M P. a dau.——20. In Duke. 
Street, Westminster, the lady of Sir W. W. Fol- 
lett, Solicitor-general, a dau. At Naples, ,the 
Hon. Mrs. Henry Arundell, a son. 21. The 
wife of Alexander Adair, esq. of Heathertoa- 
park, Somerset, a son.——23. In South Audley- 
street, the Countess of Cawdon, a son. 28. At 
Creltenham, the wife of Capt. C. C. Deut, 
R.N, adau. At Stoke Poges, Bucks, the wite 
of the Hon. and Rev. Sidney Godolphin Osborne, 
a son. 29. In the Close of Sarum, the wife 
of Aitnus Fane, esq. a dau- 30. At the Vicor. 
age House, Wandsworth, the wife of the Rev. 
Wo. Borradaile, a dau. 

Lately. ln Grosveuor-street, the lady of J. B. 
Hoy, esq. M.P. a son.——in Dublin, the wife of 
Capt. Monck Mason, R.N. a son; and a few days 
after, in Eston-square, London, the wile of her 
brother, Sir Geo. Grey, Bart. M.P. a son snd 
heir.—la Berkeley-sq. the wiie of A. Smith, 
esq. M.P .a dau. 

April 4. At East Horsley rectory, the Hon. 
Mrs. A. Perceval, a dau.——5. At the Hon. 
Lady Stuart's, Richmond-park, Lady Vere Ca- 
meron, a son and heir. ® In Bruton, Vis- 
countess Corry, a son and heir. 10. At Kuill 
Court, co. Hereford, Lady Walsham, of twin 
d ughters.——12. -In Chester-street, Grosvenor- 
place, tne Hon. Mrs. Adams, a son.——In Cum- 
berlaud-street, Portman sq. the wife of J. Feildea, 
esq. of Witton House, Lancashire, a dau.——15. 
At Weymouth, the lady of Sir Henry Blackwood, 
Bart. a dau. 





























MARRIAGES. 


‘March $8. At Chapel-le-dale, Ingleton, Mr. 
John Atkinson, of Selside, Oughtershaw, to Mary, 
only dau. of late Mr. Tho. Proctor, of Colt-park, 
Horton-in-Ribblesdale, Yorkshire. —10. At 
Curry Rivell, Somerset, the Rev. Henry Al- 
ford, to Fanoy Oke, second daughter of the 
Rev. Samunei Alford, of Heele House. ——11. 
At Taunton, Edw. Lock, esq. to Louisa, third 
dau. of Sir R. Seppings.——12. At Clapham, the 
Rev. H. Dawson, rector of Hopton, Suffoik, to 
Susan Rebecca, dau. of the late Rev. J. Jackman, 
rector of Ashley, co. Camb. At Brightweli, Ox- 
fordsh. the Rev. Ed. Trevenen, of Drewsteignton, 
Devon, to Emma, third dau. of the late Sir Wm. 
Strickland, Bt. of Boynton, Yorksh. AvEpsom, 











H. W. R. Westgarth Halsey, of Henley Park, 
Surrey, esq. to Caroline, second dau. of E. Whit- 
more, of Lombard street, esq.——At Clare, Suf- 


Promotions, 5:¢.— Births and Marriages. 


[May, 


folk, T. B. Bridges Stevens, esq. of Tamworth, 
to Maria Ann, eldest dau. of S. Stevens, esy. 
of Clare.——13. At Richmond, J. Ward, esq. 
late of Arundel-terrace, Islington, to Amelia, 
only dauehter of J. Dobie, esq. 17. At 
Dowsby, Major-Gen. Johnson, of Wytham, near 
Bourn, to Lucy, eldest dau. of the Rev. Kings- 
man Foster. At St. Mary's, Bryanstone- 
sq. J. King Simmpkinson, esq. to Miss Mary Coch- 
Tane Mackenzie, dau. of the late K. F. Mac. 
kenzie, esq. of Montagu-st. Portman-sq—19. 
At Great Warley, the Rev. Joseph Clay, of 
Stapenhill, Deibyshire, to Agnes, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Bonham, of Warley-place. 25. 
At Emberton, Bucks, John Douglas, eldest son 
of Major Close, R.A. to Katharine, fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. Legh Richmond, Rector of Tur- 
vey, Beds. 26. At St. George's, Capt. Mathew, 
M.P. Coldstream Guards, to Anne, dau. of H. 
Hoare, esq. and sole grandchild of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, Bart. of Stourhead, Wilts——At St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, Capt. Leblanc, of the 
French Royal Engineers, to Sarah Jane, dau. of 
the late Gen. Sir S. Bentham.——At St. George's, 
Hanover-square, the Rev. H. Mirenouse, of St. 
George’s-hill, Somersetshire, to Milly, second 
dau. of P. J. Miles, esq. of Leigh Court, So- 
mersetshire, M.P. for Bristol. —— 30. At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. N. Goldsmid, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, to Eliz. dau. of the late T. Brett, esq. 
of Spring-grove, Kent. S31. At Datchet, the 
Rev. J. F. Alleyne, to Helen Maria, only child 
of the late Brig.-Gen. Arthur Gore, and niece of 
Vice-Admiral Sir J. Gore. At St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, J. A. Mollo, esq. of St. Andrew’s- 
place, Regent’s-park, to Anne Caroline, eldest 
dau. of the late T. R. Andrews, esq. of Upper 
Bedford-place. 

Lately. At Bath, the Hon. F. A. Gordon, 1st 
Life Guards, to Miss Grant, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Wm. Keir Grant, K.C.B. &e. 

April 2. At Deptford, Capt. Wm. Laneford 
Castle, R.N. to Emma, dau. of Capt. Sir John 
Hill, R.N. ——3. At Ali Souls, Maryleboue, 
Major F, Hill, 53d Reg. brother to Sir Rowland 
Hill, Bart, to Maria Jane, only dau. of the late 
Major J. D. Bringhurst, Dragoon Guards. 
and niece to Wm. O. Gore, esq. M.P. 
6. At St. James’s, W. Wilberforce Pearson, 
esq. to Lady Angela Alexander, dau. of the 
Earl of Stirling. 7. R. Hinckley, esq. of 
Beacon-place, Lichfield, to Ellen Jane, widow 
of Hugh Dyke Acland, esq. and dau. of the late 
Very Rev. the Dean of Lichfield. ——T. H. 
Southby, esq. of Carswell-house, Berks, to Eliz. 
only dau. of C. St. Barbe, esq. of Lymington, 
Hants. 9. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. 
G. R. Johnston, to Clara Maria, dau. of R. Till- 
yard Blunt, of Dorset-place, esq. ——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. J. H. Plumridge, 
R.N. to Harriet Agnes, dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Hugh Elliot.——At Hatfield, J. C. Bade- 
ley, esq. M.D. of Guy Harlings, Essex, to Althea 
Faithfull, eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles R,. 
Fanshawe, Rector of Morton, Norfolk. At 
Lenton, Notts, the Rev. C. T. Plumptre, Rector 
of Claypole, co. Lincoln, to Eliz. dau. of Joha 
Wright, esq——11. At Walworth, Fred, secood 
soo of James Wilkinson, esq. of Finsbury circus, 
to Ann Matilda, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. Bryce, 
of Grosvenor-place, Camberwell. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord John Russell, to 
Lady Ribblesdale, dau. of the late T. Lister, esq. 
of Armytage-park, Yorkshire, and relict of Tho. 
second Baron Ribblesdale. At Renhold, Beds, 
G. Swann, esq. of York, to Frances Eliz. Dixon, 
niece of Col. Tempest.——15. At Chelsea, H. 
Prater, esq. of the Middle Temple, to Etiz. Mac- 
lean, eldest dau. of the late C. Kyd Bishop, esq. 
of Barbadoes, and relict ot S. Edwards, esq. for- 
merly Solicitor-general of that island. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart or Porrmore. 

Jan. 18. On the Continent, aged 63, 
the Right Hon. Thomas Charles Colyear, 
fourth Earl of Portmore, Viscount of 
Miisington, co. Roxburgh, and Baron 
Colyear (1703), Baron Portmore and 
Blackness (1699) ; fifth Baronet (of Eng- 
land 1677); Colonel-commandant of the 
North Lincoln militia. 

The family of which the nobleman 
now deceased was the last male member, 
was a branch of the Robertsons of 
Strowan in Perthshire, who took the 
name of Colyear whilst resident in Hol- 
land, where the first Baronet acquired a 
considerable fortune during the reign of 
Charles the Second, and whence his son 
the first peer came over with William IT]. 

The late Earl was born March 30, 
1772, the eldest son of William-Charles 
the, third Earl, by Lady Mary Leslie, 
second daughter of John ninth Earl of 
Rothes. He was for some years resident 
at Swinestead in Lincolnshire; was ap- 
pointed Colunel of the militia June 1, 
1795, and sat in Parliament, for Boston, 
from 1796 to 1802. He succeeded to 
the peerage on the death of his father, 
Noy. 15, 1823. 

His Lordship was twice married: 
first, May 26, 1793, to Lady Mary Eliza- 
beth Bertie, only daughter of Brownlow 
5th and last Duke of Ancaster. Her 
Ladyship died at Bristol hot-wells, 
Feb. 10, 1797, having had issue an only 
son, the Hon. Brownlow Charles Co!lyear, 
who, on the death of his grandfather the 
Duke of Ancaster, Feb. 8, 1809, suc- 
ceeded to his large property, but dying 
unmarried Feb. 18, 1819, it then devolved 
on his grandfather’s two nephews, Bertie 
Greathed and Brownlow Mathew, esqs. 

The Earl of Portmore married 2dly, 
Sept. 6, 1828, Frances, youngest daughter 
of William Murrells, esq. who survives 
him, without issue. The Euarl’s three 
brothers having all died before him, the 
peerage has become extinct. 





Tue Eart or SCARBOROUGH. 

Feb 21. Whilst hunting near Doncaster, 
aged 74, the Right Hon. and Rev. John 
Lumley Savile, seventh Earl of Scarbo- 
rough (1690), Viscount Lumley (1689), 
and Baron Lumley, of Lumley Castle, 
co. Durham (1681), in the peerage of 
England; eighth Viscount Lumley, of 
Waterford (1628), in the peerage of Ire- 
land; the senior Prebendary of York 
Cathedral. 

His Lordship was born in 176], the 
fourth of the seven sons of Richard 


Lamley-Saunderson, the fourth Earl of 
Scarborough, by Barbara, sister and co- 
heir to Sir George Savile, of Rufford in 
Nottinghamshire, Bart. He was of 
King’s college, Cambridge, where, as a 
Nobleman, he took the degree of M.A. 
in 1782. Shortly after, he assumed the 
name of Savile by royal sign-manual, 
pursuant to the will of his uncle Sir 
George Savile. He was presented to 
the prebend of South Newbold in the 
cathedral of York in 1782, and held for 
some years the rectory of Wintringham 
in Lincolnshire, which was in his own 
patronage; but resigned it, we believe, in 
1808. 

By the decease June 17, 1832, of his 
brother Richard the sixth Ea] (who had 
succeeded George, the eldest brother, in 
1807) he inherited the peerage; but he 
never availed himself of the privilege of 
sitting or voting in the House of Peers. 

While hunting, near Doncaster, he tell 
from his horse, and was so severely in- 
jured that he died almost immediately. 

His Lordship married, in Nov. 1785, 
Anna-Maria, daughter of Julian Her- 
ring, esq. by whom he had issue three 
sons and three daughters: 1. George- 
Augustus, who died young; 2. the Rt. 
Hon. John Savile-Lumley, now Earl of 
Scarborough, M.A. of Trinity ball, 
Camb. 1811, and late M.P. for Notting- 
hamshire; his Lordship is unmarried ; 
3. Lady Anne-Maria; 4. Lady Louisa- 
Frances, married in 1825 to the Rey. 
Thomas Cator, Rector of Elmley, York- 
shire; 5. Lady Henrietta. Barbara, mar- 
ried in 182] to the late Rev. Frederick 
Manners-Sutton, of Kelham, Notts, who 
died in 1826, leaving two sons; and 6. 
Richard. Henry-Liulphus, who died in 
1818, in his 18th year. 





Eart NELson. 

Feb. 28. In Portman-square, aged 77, 
the Right Hon. and Rev. William Nel- 
son, D.D. first Earl Nelson and Viscount 
Merton, of Trafalgar, and of Merton, ce. 
Surrey (1805); second Baron Nelson, 
of the Nile, and of Hillborough, co. 
Norfolk (1801) 5 Duke of Bronte in 
Sicily; a Prebendary of Canterbury, &c. 

This venerable clergyman, the elder 
brother of the hero of the Nile and Tra- 
falgar, was born April 20, 1757, the 
fourth but eldest surviving son of the 
Rev. Edmund Nelson, Rector of Burn- 
ham Thorpe in Norfolk, by Catharine 
daughter of the Rev. Maurice Suckling, 
D.D. Rector of Wooton in the same 
county, anda Prebendary of Westminster. 
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He was a member of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1778, as 7th Junior Optime, M.A. 1781, 
D.D. 1802. He was presented to his 
stall at Canterbury in 1803. 

On the death of hisillustrious brother, 
it fell to his lot, as the eldest survivor of 
the family, to receive those marks of the 
national gratitude which were eagerly 
showered upon all connected with their 
lamented champion. He had succeeded, 
on his brother’s decease, to the peerage 
created by the patent of 1801, as Lord 
Nelson of the Nile; and by patent dated 
Nov. 28. 1805, he was advanced to the 
dignities of Earl Nelson and Viscount 
Merton, of Trafalgar, and of Merton 
co. Surrey. A pension of 5000/, a-year 
was granted to him by Parliament, and 
the sum of 90,000/. for the purchase ofa 
mansion and estates, which was afterwards 
laid out, in 1814, in the purchase of Stan- 
lynch Park, near Downton in Wiltshire, 
which has since received the name of 
Trafalgar (see Dr. Mateham’s History of 
the Hundred of Downton, in Sir R. C. 
Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire). 

On the 11th Jan. 1806, the royal li- 
cense was conceded to Earl Nelson to 
use the honourable augmentations to 
his armorial ensigns which had been 
granted to his late brother; in July fol- 
lowing another augmentation was made 
to his already overladen coat,* viz. a fess 
wavy inscribed with the word TraraL- 
GAR; and on the 2lst Oct. he received 
permission to succeed to the title of Duke 
of Bronte in the Further Sicily. 

His Lordship had married, Nov. 9, 
1786, Sarah, daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Yonge, Vicar of Great Torrington, De- 
von, and cousin to Dr. Philip Yonge, 
Lord Bishop of Norwich; and by that 
lady, who died April 15, 1820, he had 
issue one danzhter, the Rt. Hon. Char- 
lotte-Mary iady Bridport, who was 
married in 1810 to the present Lord 
Bridport, and has one son and five daugh- 
ters; and an only son, the Right Hon. 
Horatio Viscount Trafa'gar, who died 
Jan. 17, 1808, in his 20th year, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the 
side of his illustrious uncle, on the 25th 
of the same month. An eloquent cha- 
racter of this promising youth was written 
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by the Rev. Edward Outram, Public 

rator of Cambridge, and will be found 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March 
1808, or in Brydges’s edition of Collins's 
Peerage. 

His Lordship married secondly, March 
26, 1829, Hilare, third dau. of Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir Robert Barlow, K.C.B., and 
widow of George Ulric Barlow, esq., and 
her Ladyship survives him. He is suc- 
ceeded in the title, pursuant to the patent, 
by his nephew Thomas Bolton, jun. esq. 
son of his elder sister Susannah. 

Masor-Gex. Sin R. Travers. 

Dec. 24. At Cork, Major-Gen. Sir 
Robert Travers, C.B., K.C.M.G. and 
K. St.F.M. 

This offjcer was appointed to an En- 
signey in the 85th foot in 1793, promoted 
toa Lieutenaney in the 112th in 1794, 
and to a Company in 1795. He served 
with the latter corps until its reduction. 
During the rebellion in Iveland, he com- 
manded one of the light companies of 
Sir John Moore’s brigade; and at the 
recommendation of that distinguished 
officer, was appointed to the 79th regi- 
ment, with the light company of which 
he served the campaign in Holland in 
1799, and was present in several actions. 
On his return to England, he was ap- 
pointed to the 95th, or Rifle regiment, 
with which he served in the expedition 
to Ferrol, and inthe Mediterranean. 

In 1805 he obtained the majority, and 
went to Hanover, aud afterwards to 
South America, where he commanded a 
detachment at the attack of Buenos 
Ayres. He subsequently proceeded to 
Portugal, in command of detachments 
from the two battalions of his regiment, 
and led the Rifles in the battle of Vimiera 
and other actions. 

In Dec. 1808 he was appointed Lieut. - 
Colonel of the 8th Garrison Battalion : 
in Feb. 1810 he was removed to the 10th 
foot, and served with it in Spain and the 
Mediterranean. In 1814 he obtained 
the brevet of Colonel; and in the same 
year commanded some Calabrese and 
Greek corps, in the expedition against 
Genoa. In 1817 he was appointed Resi- 
dent for the Lord High Commissioner in 
the Island of Cephalonia; in 1819, In- 





* As admirers of the simple dignity of ancient heraldry, we must be excused this 


expression. 
dern heralds. 


The coat of Earl Nelson is a glaring specimen of the bad taste of mo- 
“« He bears,” to use the old phrase, on his chief, a tree, a castle, and a 


ship, all on the waves of the sea, proper!!! then, in the field below, the cross is 


debruised by a bend, and that again by the fess wavy!!! 


On no ancient shield, where 


any thing honourable was intended, would any one of the bearings have been depressed 


by another. 


The ship, palmtree, and ruined battery, are landscape painting, not 


heraldry ; though the much abused name of heraldry alone could excuse the extrava- 
gance of a palmtree growing out of the sea! It is modern heraldry only, not the 


ancient, which is so absurd. 
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spector of Ionian militia; in 1822 a 
Knight Commander of St. Michael and 
St. George, and re-appointed to the com- 
mand of the 10th foot. from which the 
situations just mentioned had removed 
him. In 1825 he was promoted to the 
rank of Major-General. On quitting 
Cephalonia, where he had been in com- 
mand five years, he was presented by its 
inhabitants with a sword and medal, 
valued at 500/. 

His death was the result of an unfor- 
tunate accident. He was riding up Pa- 
trick-street, Cork, when the trumpets 
belonging to Wombwell’s menagerie were 
suddenly sounded, and his horse started 
and threw him. He fell with great vio- 
lence on his head, and after a few days 
of suffering, the injury proved fatal. 





Lr.-Grenerat AbDams. 

Sept. 12. Near Pembroke, by the 
accidental discharge of his gun whilst 
shooting, Lieut.-Gen. Alexander Adams. 

He originally joined the Queen’s 
Royals as Ensign, and served in that re- 
giment as Lieutenant and Adjutant, or 
acting Adjutant, for a considerable time, 
chiefly at Gibraltar. He then became 
Captain in the 78th Highlanders, not 
long after that regiment was embodied ; 
was with it in Bengal (about the year 
1796) acting as Paymaster; and was par- 
ticularly efficient as an instructor of field 
exercise on the admirable system of Dun- 
das, then little understood in India. In 
1801 ke assumed the command of the 
regiment at Fort William; and in 1803 
it joined the division of the Madras army 
commanded by the present Duke of 
Wellington at Poonah, and rendered 
very conspicuous services during the re- 
mainder of the Mabratta war. 

From 1804 to 1806 he was with the 
78th at Bombay, and was then sent to 
command the British auxiliary force at 
Goa. In 1811 he was ordered to Ma- 
dras, to join Sir S. Auchmuty’s expedi- 
tion to Java; after the surrender of 
which Island he was appointed to the 
command of the central division of the 
army, and to the important office of 
minister at the court of the Emperer at 
Solo, a post of responsibility and delicacy 
for which his aptitude for business, and 
suavity of manners, peculiarly qualified 
him, and which he held until it was 
merged in the appointment of a civil 
commissioner. Culonel Adams was then 
nominated Resident at Sourabaya, and 
to the command of the trocps of the 
easte* division, which he retained until 
the restitution of Java to the Dutch; 
when, having attained the rank of Major- 
General, he returned to Europe, and re- 


tired to his paternal estate near Pem- 
broke. In 1830 he had become a Lieut.- 
General. He has left a widow, to whom 
he was married in 180). 

[A more extended memoir of Lieut. 
Gen. Adams will be found inthe United 
Service Journal for February ] 





E. J. Curreis, Ese. 

March 18. At Windmill Hill, near 
Battle, in his 73rd year, from a sudden 
attack of illness, after some years of pre- 
viously declining health, universally re- 
spected and esteemed, Edward Je:emizh 
Curteis, Esq. a Magistrate and Deputy 
Lieutenant for the Counties of Kent and 
Sussex, and formerly M P. for the latter 
county. 

He was born at Rye in Sussex, July 
6, 1762, and was the only son of Jeremiah 
Curteis, esq. of that town, the first of the 
family who settled in Sussex, and of Jane 
his wife, the daughter and coheiress of 
Searles Giles, esq. of Biddenden, Kent. 
His family has for centuries been settled 
in Kent, chiefly at and in the neighbour- 
hood of Tenterden, of which town Mr. 
Curteis was Recorder for some years. 
Stephen Curteis was living at Apuldore, 
in the reign of Edward III.* His great 
grandson Thomas, 1527, married Joane, 
daughter and coheiress of Edw. Twaights, 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, in the 
reign of Henry VII. and VIIL, whose 





* Reginald Curteis of West Cliff, the 
son of Stephen,. married April 17, 1402, 
Margaret, the daughter of Reginald Lord 
Cobbam of Sterborough, and sister of 
Eleanor, the wife of Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester, the Lord Protector of the 
Realm in the minority of Henry VI. 
Some time previous to the battle of 
Agincourt, Reginald Curteis, together 
with Richard Clydow, went over to 
Hotland to treat for ships for the King’s 
service, to be sent to the ports of Lon- 
don, Sandwich, and Winchelsea. The 
names of two Curteis’s appear in the list 
of those who are mentioned as having 
fought at Agincourt, October 25, 1415. 
William Curteis was elected in 1429 
Abbat of St. Edmond’s Bury, the cam- 
panile or bell tower of which he repaired. 
In 1433 he entertained Henry VI. the 
Duke of Gloucester, and the Court, for 
some months at his Abbey. He died in 
1445 (vide Dugdale’s Monasticon). Piers 
Curteis was Keeper of the Wardrobe to 
Richard III. and the writer of the Ward- 
rebe Account, or Coronation Roll of that 
monarch, which is still in existence (vide 
Archwologia). 
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arms the family still quarter, together with 
those of Segrave. His son William, (ob. 
1582), married twice. From his wife, 
Joan Buntinge, are descended the Curteis’s 
of Sevenoaks, Tenterden, and Canter- 
bury; from Joan Pattenden, the subject 
of the present memoir, as also the Cur- 
teis’s of Otterden Place (vide Gents. 
Mag. vol. cit., part i. 396). 

Mr. Curteis was educated at West- 
minster School, which he entered in 
1774, and of which he was head boy in 
1778. He left the following year for 
Christ Church, at the early age of 16. 
In 1783 he took the degree of B.A., was 
elected Fellow of Oriel College in the 
following year, and proceeded to the de- 
gree of M.A. in 1786. He was called to 
the Bar in 1788; for some years he 
generally attended the Home Circuit, and 
was well acquainted, and intimate with 
many of the legal as well as the leading 
literary and political characters of the day. 

In 1796 he left London, and resided in 
East Sussex, where he was well known as 
a most useful and active magistrate, and 
as one who thoroughly understood the 
local interests of the county. He was 
elected member for Sussex in 1820, toge- 
ther with the late Walter Burrell, esq. 
and again in 1826. He was independent 
as to party, and was distinguished in the 
house as a staunch and uncompromising 
agriculturist. Through his exertions were 
passed some local bills of considerable 
utility to his constituents. In 1830 his 
declining health induced him to retire 
altogether from Parliament and from pub- 
lic life; since which period he resided 
entirely at bis seat, Windmill Hill, near 
Battle. His remains are interred in the 
family vault, in the church of Wartling, 
in which parish Windmill Hill is situated. 
He was succeeded in the representation 
of. the county in 1830 by his eldest son, 
Herbert Barrett Curteis, esq. who is still 
one of the members for East Sussex. 

Mr. Curteis married April 14, 1789, 
Mary, only dau. and heiress of the Rev. 
Stephen Barrett, M.A. of the Bent, in 
Kildwick, Craven, Yorkshire, and Rec- 
tor of Hothfield in Kent the last male 
descendant of a very ancient Yorkshire 
family. His grandmother was the sister 
of Archbishop Sharpe. He married 
Mary, the only child of Edward Jacob, 
esq. of Feversham, Kent, by his second 
wite Mary Chalker, and the half-sister of 
Edward Jacob, esq. an eminent naturalist 
and antiquary. 

. Mr. Curteis had by his wife four sons 
and six daughters. ‘The former are, 1. 
Edward- Jeremiah, born 1790, died 1795. 
2. Herbert-Barrett, M.P. for East Sus- 
sex, who —— in 1821, Caroline-Sarah, 


daughter and coheiress of Robert Mas. 
call, esq. of Peasmarsh Place, Sussex, 
and of Ashford, Kent, and by her, who 
died May 1825, (vide Gent. Mag. vol. 
xcv.) he had one son, Herbert-Mascall. 
3. Edw. Barrett, Curteis, esq. M.P. for 
Rye, and Major in 7th Dragoon Guards. 
4. Reginald, Captain in the Ist Royal 
Dragoons. The daughters are, 1. Mary 
Barrett, who married 1812, Steuart Boone 
Inglis, esq. of the ancient family of Inglis 
of Cramond. N B. She died 1813, scon 
after the birth of her first child, Mary Bar- 
rett Curteis Inglis, who died 1827. Mr. 
Inglis died in the following year. at his 
seat, Inveresk manor house, North Bri- 
tain. 2. Jane-Anne-Elizabeth, who died 
in 1820. 3. Laura-Charlotte, married 
1822, William Henry Darby, esq of Leap 
Castle, King’s County, Ireland, and bas 
issue, a son, Jonathan. 4 Anne-Katha- 
rine, married in 1824, to Lieut.-Colonel 
Charles William Elwood, Hon. E.I. C. 
Service. 5. Caroline-Elinor, married in 
1821 to John Graham, esq. brother of 
Thomas Grabam, esq. of Edmond Castle, 
Cumberland, and has issue, Reginald- 
John, Henry-Davenport, Charles- Edward 
Curteis, and Caroline-Curteis. 6. Eliza- 
beth Julia, married in 1829 to Howard 
Elphinstone, esq. M P. for Hastings, and 
only son of Colonel Sir Howard Elphin- 
stone, Bart. C.B. of Ore Place, Sussex, 
and has issue a son, Howard- Warburton. 

Mr. Curteis was endowed with brilliant 
talents, and was noted for his conversa- 
tional powers, as well as for his varied and 
extensive information. He was a mem- 
ber of several literary and charitable in- 
stitutions. He was a frequent contribu- 
tor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, Ni- 
chols’s Literary Anecdotes, &c. and was 
well known in both the literary:and po- 
litical world. He was universally beloved 
and esteemed; and, both in public and 
private life, he was a most active and 
useful member of society. 





Mrs. AnTHony CLARKE. 

Feb. 4, At her house, the Priory, near 
St. Augustine’s Abbey-gate, Canterbury, 
aged nearly 75, Mrs. Anthony Clarke. 

Mrs. Ciarke was the last descendant of 
one of most considerable of the Huguenot 
or Walloon refugees, who settled at Can- 
terbury, about the year 1572. The ori- 
ginal name was De Macaire. She was 
the daughter of Johnson Macaree, esq. of 
Canterbury, who died 12 Dec. 1786, aged 
62, by Anne Knowler, a grand-daughter 
of the Rev. William Elstob, the learned 
Saxon scholar, brother to the still.more 
celebrated Saxonist Mrs. Elizabeth E]l- 
stob. An interesting account of this 
learned family will be found in Nichols’s 
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« Literary Anecdotes,” IV.112-140. By 
the mother’s side the Elstobs were de- 
scended from the old kings or princes of 
Wales; and Mrs. E. Elstob had drawn 
up a pedigree of her family, which passed 
with the Earl of Oxford’s Collection into 
the British Museum (Harl. MSS. No. 
1397. 241 b.) and a beautifully illumina- 
ted copy, with the necessary additions, 
was in the possession of the late Mrs. 
Clarke. 

Mrs. Clarke married the late Anthony 
Clarke, esq. formerly of the Stock Ex- 
change, who with his lady retired from 
the metropolis some years since to her 
family house at Canterbury, where he 
died April 3, 1830, aged 72. He was a 
truly benevolent man, and author of some 
well-meant religious tracts. Mrs. Clarke’s 
character might appear to the world to be 
somewhat eccentric ; but it may safely be 
said, she was beloved by all her dependents 
and poor neighbours, and highly valued, 
as well as deeply loved, by the few who 
knew her intimately. Her house, called 
the Priory, was built on part of the out- 
buildings of St. Augustine’s Monastery ; 
and some interesting fragments of St. 
Ethelbert’s Tower, which fell down 14 
years since, were to be seen disposed as 
mimic ruins in her garden. She died of 
a gradual decay, her life having been pro- 
longed by all the care that medical skill 
and watchful affection could supply. She 
left her property and house (which was 
filled with curiosities) to her faithful com- 
panion Miss James for life, and after her 
decease to her friend the Hon. Mrs, Stu- 
art, widow of the late Archbishop of 
Armagh. By an arrangement between 
these ladies, her books, furniture, pic- 
tures, and other curiosities, have been 
lately sold by auction. 





Mrs. Kewrr. 

March 17. In Rodney Buildings, 
New Kent Road, in her 90th year, Ann, 
widow of John Kempe, Esq. of whom a 
memoir appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. xcui. pt. i, pp. 569, 603, 
et seq. 

Mrs. Kempe was by her father de- 
scended from a family of the name of 
Arrow, who she used to say had suffered 
much in their patrimonial possessions by 
thé civil wars; and by her mother Eliza- 
beth (whose maiden name was Jordan, 
a native of Ireland, who died in 1799, aged 
99) from the Whartons. She was born 
in the house of her father, Mr. James 
Arrow (now used as an hospital for the 
foot guards) in Tothill Fields, Westmins- 
ter, on St. Matthias day, 24th February, 
1745-6. Her intellectual endowments, 
although never exhibited beyond the cir- 

Gent. Mac. Vor. IL. 
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cle of her family and friends, were of the 
highest order, and constituted a character 
of the most marked, decided, and estima- 
ble description. 

Her affectionate and generous heart, 
her cheerful disposition, firmness of spirit, 
and unaffected piety, will ever be cherished 
in the recollection ‘of those united to 
her in the nearest and dearest ties She 
was a sincere member of the Church of 
England, firmly attached to its scriptural 
tenets, as opposed to the wild deductions 
of Calvinism, und the superstitions of Po- 
pery. A few days before her death, she 
participated in the Lord’s Supper, a rite 
for which she ever entertained the deepest 
reverence, and from which she constantly 
testified that sie received the greatest 
comfort and support. Afteran illness of 
upwards of five months, during which she 
retained an extraordinary possession of 
her mental faculties, surrounded by her 
two surviving children and numerous 
grandchildren, she tranquilly resigned 
her spirit into the hands of her Creator, 
literally closing her own eyes, and falling, 
according to the language of Scripture, in 
alluding to the death of the righteous, 
*‘asleep.” 

Her surviving descendants are her 
eldest son Alfred John Kempe, esq. 
F.S.A. Mrs. Bray (late Stothard), wife 
of the Rev. E. Bray, F.S.A. of ‘Tavi- 
stock, and ten grandchildren, children of 
her son above named, of which the elder 
is John Edward Kempe, B.A. of Clare 
Hall in the University of Cambridge, 
in holy orders. 





Henry Hunt, Esa. 

Feb. 15. At Alresford, Hampshire, 
Henry Hunt, esq. late M.P. for Preston. 

Mr. Hunt was born at Widdington 
Farm, in the parish of Uphaven, Wilt- 
shire. For many years he regularly at- 
tended Devizes market, seldom, if ever, 
missing a market day. After his father’s 
death he was elected chairman of the 
table in the principal dining-room of the 
farmers at the Bear inn ; the daughter of 
the landlord of which inn, Miss Hal- 
comb, he married. Though fond of 
pleasure, no man attended more strictly 
to his farming business, and the farms of 
no man in the kingdom were managed 
better, or were in higher condition. He 
had also the best flock of Southdown 
sheep in the county, the wool of which 
sold for the very highest prices. In the 
year 1801, when the apprehension of an 
Invasion was so great, that the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county caused letters 
to be written to the churchwardens, re- 
quiring from every parish a return of all 
moveable property, live and dead stock, 
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&e., in Mr. Hunt’sschedule were enume- 
rated—wheat, 1,600 sacks; barley, 1,500 
quarters ; oats, 400 quarters ; hay, 250 
tons; cart horses, 30, value from 30 to 
70 guineas each; working oxen, 10; 
cows, 20; sheep, 4,200, &c., altogether 
valued at upwards of 20,000/.; the whole 
of which he voluntarily tendered to the 
Government, to be at their disposal in 
case of an invasion. He also engaged 
to enter himself and three servants, com- 
pletely equipped, and mounted upon valu- 
able hunters, as volunteers, into the re- 
giment of horse that should make the 
first charge upon the enemy. This 
liberal and patriotic offer was talked of 
all over the country: and he received 
the thanks of the Lord Lieutenant. 
The years 1801 and 1802 may be said to 
have been the zenith of the farmer’s 
glory: wheat being at this time 4. a 
sack, Although Hunt generally drove 
four-in-hand to Devizes market, he was 
able to do a day’s work with any la- 
bourer in the county; and several anec- 
dotes are related of the ‘‘ labours ” of this 
modern Hercules. i 

Hunt was an enthusiast in every thing 
he undertook, and in nothing more so 
thanasahuntsman. One day whilst hold- 
ing the plough, the hounds passed by; 
when Hunt, without hesitation, took the 
fore-horse from the team, and, mounting 
it without saddle, was first in at the 
death, and triumphantly cut off the brush. 
On another occasion, at the end of a very 
severe stag-chase, after a run of nearly 
30 miles, he stripped and rushed into the 
river Avon, in order to save the life of a 
tine stag, at an imminent risk of meeting 
the fate of Actzon. 

Hunt was a member of the Yeomanry 
Cavalry: but in consequence of some 
misunderstanding, he received a letter 
from Lord Bruce, saying—* that his ser- 
vices were#no longer required in the 
Marlborough troop, and requesting that 
he would return his sword and pistols by 
the bearer.” Hunt replied that he was 
astonished at the communication—that 
he would attend on the next field-day for 
an explanation, and that he should not 
fail to bring his arms with him, not re- 
collecting an instance of his having 
failed to perform the duty of a soldier. 
On the next field-day, he accordingly fell 
into the ranks. ‘The Serjeant called 
over the roll-call, and the moment Hunt's 
name was omitted in the regular order, he 
put spurs tohis horse, and rushed furiously 
up to the Serjeant, of whom he sternly 
demanded the authority for passing over 
his name. The Serjeant said it was done 
by order of Lord Bruce. Hunt then 
went up to Lord Bruce, and demanded 
satisfaction. For this offence, Hunt was 


indicted in the Court of King’s Bench, 
found guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of 
1002. and to be imprisoned for six weeks. 
In prison he met with Waddington and 
some other Radicals, to which may be 
attributed his subsequent political senti- 
ments. 

It was in Bristol, where he was fol- 
lowing the trade of a brewer, that he 
made his debut as a candidate for parlia- 
mentary honours. In June 1812, a va- 
cancy having occurred in the representa- 
tion of that town, the Candidates pro- 
posed were R. H. Davis, esq. Mr. 
Hunt, and Mr. Cobbett. The poll was 
kept open for 14 days, at an enormous 
expense to Mr. Davis. Serious riots 
took place, and the city was for a time 
at the mercy of a lawless mob. The 
numbers polled were, for Mr. Davis 2142, 
Mr. Hunt 235, Mr. Cobbett 0. Parlia- 
ment being dissolved in the following 
October, Mr. Hunt again offered himself 
in opposition to Mr. Davis, Mr. Pro- 
theroe, and Sir Samuel Romilly, and he 
was again beaten by a large majority, Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Protheroe being the mem- 
bers returned, They were, however, 
petitioned against by Mr. Hunt; and it 
was supposed at the time, that, if Mr. 
Hunt had not failed, as most men do 
who conduct their own case instead 
of employing counsel, bribery might 
have been proved against the agents of 
Mr. Protheroe. Mr. Hunt's orations on 
Brandon Hill, and on the brazen pillars 
before the Bristol Exchange, are fresh in 
the recollection of many, as well as the 
state of alarm into which his presence fre- 
quently threw the city. Mr. Hunt twice 
contested the county of Somerset, with- 
out success ; and also made several fruit- 
less attempts to interest the electors of 
Westminster in his favour. Although 
as a mob orator his popularity was unri- 
valied, and his out-door triumphs were 
hailed by assembled thousands, as at 
Manchester and Spa Fields, yet he had, 
perhaps, no serious hope of ever be- 
coming a British senator. At length, 
however, during the excitement of the 
Reform Bill in 1830, he defeated the 
present Lord Stanley at Preston, and 
entered the House of Commons; where, 
like other noisy demagogues, he soon 
found his level, and became harmless 
and insignificant, except in bis votes. 

In personal appearance, he was, per- 
haps, one of the finest men in the 
House; tall, muscular, with a healthful 
sun-tinged florid complexion, and a 
manly deportment—half yeoman, half 
sportsman. To a close observer, how- 
ever, his features were wanting in energy 
of will and fixedness of purpose; the 
brow was weak, and the eyes flittering 
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and restless; and the mouth usually gar- 
nished with a cold simper, not altogether 
accordant with that heart-born enthu- 
siasm which precludes all doubt of sin- 
cerity. If to this defect we add, that he 
was a man of very imperfect education, 
possessing but little information, and that 
all on one side, on the subjects he talked 
most about, and that readiness was the 
chief characteristic of his understanding; 
it will not be judging uncharitably to say, 
that a restless thirst of excitement, great 
personal vanity, and the accident of 
circumstances, and not native force of 
intellect, achieved for him his “ Radical 
notoriety.” He was re-elected in 1831; 
but in the following year the Derby in- 
terest resumed its sway at Preston. 

When attacked with his fatal illness, 
about three weeks before his death, Mr. 
Hunt had recently left London, on a 
journey of business to the West of Eng- 
land, wherehe had considerable connection 
for the sale of blacking and annato, or 
cheese-colouring, the latter an article of 
much demand in the dairy counties of 
Somerset and Dorset. When in the act 
of stepping from his phaeton, he was 
seized with a violent fit of paralysis, 
which at first threatened immediate dis- 
solution; and he did not afterwards leave 
Alresford. It was remarkable that, du- 
ring his illness, his left side, which was 
the stricken side, continued, as long.as he 
lived, as warm as the other, and the 
pulse of his left arm, in which he had 
not the slightest feeling, was as strong 
and as regular as that of his right. The 
Earl of Guilford sent his Chaplain, the 
Rev. Mr. Garnier, to administer reli- 
gious consolation to him; Mr. Hunt 
was extremely grateful for this mark 
of kindness and attention, and requested 
the Rev. Gentleman to read several 
chapters of the Bible to him, and to 
pray with him. Mr. Garnier went away 
convinced—to use his own words—“ that 
Mr. Hunt was a true Christian.” It 
was supposed, for some days after the at- 
tack, that Mr. Hunt’s powerful constitu- 
tion would enable him to brave the effects 
of the stroke for several years, but it was 
soon found to be fatal. The patient 
himself knew it, and said, a few moments 
before he expired, “ I die at peace with all 
mankind. O God! have mercy upon me!” 

Mr. Hunt was lord of the manor of 
Glastonbury, in Somerset, and possessed 
some property in the city of Bath, as well 
as in the vicinity of Bristol, which falls 
to his elder son, Thomas, who is an emi- 
grant farmer in North America. His 
son Henry lately married a lady named 
Vince, at Parham, in Sussex. These 
comprise the whole of his immediate 
relatives. 
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His remains were removed'to Colonel 
Vince’s vault, in the church at Parham, 
attended by his son Henry, Mr. Charles 
Pearson, and Mr. Wilkinson. Upon the 
outer coffin, upon a silver plate, were the 
words— 

HENRY HUNT, Esq. 
Late M. P. for Preston, 
departed this life on the 1Sth day of February, 1835, 
in the 62d year of his age. 


Rev. W. Carey, D.D. 

June 9. At Serampore, in the East 
Indies, in his 73d year, the Rev. William 
Carey, D.D. M.A.S. of Calcutta, &c. 

This eminent Christian Missionary 
and distinguished Oriental scholar was 
born at Paulerspury, in Northampton- 
shire, on the 17th of August 1761. His 
father kept a small free-school in the vil- 
lage, in which he gave his son an ordinary 
English education; but at a very early 
period William Carey discovered a great 
aptitude in acquiring knowledge, and 
much diligence in seeking it. When be 
had attained the age of 14 years he was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker in the vil- 
lage of Hackleton. There his correct 
deportment, and the earnest but modest 
and intelligent manner in which he made 
inquiries on religious subjects, attracted 
the notice, and obtained for him the 
friendship, of the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
then of Ravenstone. 

While resident at Hackleton, and be- 
fore he had reached his twentieth year, 
his mind became seriously and devoutly 
affected by the Gospel of Christ, which 
rather increased his zeal than retarded 
him in the pursuit of learning. He 
about this time united himself in Chris- 
tian communion with a Baptist Congre- 
gation, and commenced village preaching, 
and in the year 1783 was publicly baptized 
at Northampton, in the river Nen, by the 
late Dr. Ryland. 

Three years afterwards he was chosen 
pastor of the Baptist congregation at 
Moulton, near Northampton. After he 
had settled in this village, he married his 
first wife. His resources were then so 
limited that he and his family often lived 
many days together without tasting animal 
food, and with but a scanty supply of 
other provisions; yet he pursued with 
perseverance and success the acquisition 
of useful knowledge, which was the ob- 
ject of his ardent desire. He studied 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
and devoted his spare time, and employed 
the energies of his active mind, in ex- 
tracting from the Holy Scriptures, and 
arranging for himself, a system of divine 
truth, His pursuits led to an acquaint- 
ance with the Rev. Robert Hall, then 
of Arnsby, and with Messrs. Fuller, 
Sutcliffe, and Ryland, other Baptist 
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Ministers in that neighbourhood, with 
whom he frequently communicated on 
the subject of religion. He was also 
materially assisted in his enquiries, and 
eventually settled in his opinions, by ex- 
amining the writings of President Ed- 
wards ; whose principles he is stated to 
have “drank in with approbation and 
delight.” 

His success in Biblical studies led him 
to contemplate the state of the Hea- 
then world with feelings of pious sym- 
pathy ; and in order to retain the inform- 
ation on the subject, which from time to 
time he collected, he constructed a large 
outline map, consisting of several sheets 
of paper pasted together, which he hung 
up against the wall of the apartment 
where he continued to employ himself at 
his business, and on which he made notes 
of the population, religion, and other cir- 
cumstances of the several countries de- 
scribed. ‘The substance of these notes 
he afterwards published in a work en- 
titled “* An enquiry into the obligations of 
Christians to attempt the Conversion of 
the Heathen.” 

From Moulton he removed to Leices- 
ter in the year 1787, having been invited 
to take charge of the Baptist Congrega- 
tion in that town. In this new station 
his zea] and perseverance gained for him 
many friends, and his mind still dwelling 
upon missionary enterprise among the 
Heathen, he made it the constant subject 
of conversation with neighbouring minis- 
ters, until he had inspired them with 
similar views to his own, and disposed 
them to associate for the accomplish- 
ment of their benevolent purpose. This 
they did on the 2d of October 1792, 
when they assembled at Kettering in 
Northamptonshire, and then formed 
themselves into a Baptist Missionary 
Society. The minds of the brethren 
thus associated were immediately directed 
to Carey as the most fit agent for the 
execution of the design. India was the 
field which they chose for the commence- 
ment of their operations; but here there 
were obstacles far greater than any which 
at present exist, and the disinclination of 
Mrs, Carey to quit her native country, 
was, in his case, a difficulty peculiar and 
of great magnitude. But these impedi- 
ments were surmounted by zeal and deyo- 
tion. 

Mr. Carey, with Mr, Thomas a fellow 
labourer, who died in India not long 
after his arrival, was solemnly designated 
to the work of an evangelist by the 
Baptist ministers of the midland coun- 
ties, assembled at Leicester on the 20th 
of May, 1793; and on the 13th of June 
following, the two missionaries embarked 


on board a Danish Indiaman, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Carey's whole family; his 
wife having given her consent, if accom- 
panied by her sister, and the latter also 
having consented to join the party. 

Early in 1794 they arrived in Bengal, 
where, at the very commencement of 
their career, they were called to encounter 
two events both of them highly discou- 
raging: the first discovery they made was, 
that a native in whom they expected to 
meet with a convert to Christianity, had re- 
lapsed into idolatry: they had also taken 
with them a small investment which was 
designed as the means of their support 
and establishment; but, unfortunately, 
this investment, with the boat which con- 
tained it, were sunk in the Hooghly, 
leaving the missionary Carey, with his 
wife and children, in a foreign land, far 
from his native country, among people of 
a strange speech, and suddenly deprived 
of nearly all their means of subsistence. 
Thus desolate they proceeded about 40 
miles east of Calcutta, in an open boat, 
in search for a home, and on the night of 
the 6th February, 1794, landed at 
Dehatta, the residence of the late Charles 
Short, esq. from whom they received the 
kindest attention and hospitality. With 
that Gentleman the sister of Mrs. Carey 
was not long afterwards united in mar- 
riage. 

While in this neighbourhood, Mr. 
Carey erected a temporary residence or 
tent, purposing to support his family by 
the cultivation of land; but early in the 
month of March he was invited to take 
charge of an indigo factory near Malda, 
the property of Mr. Udney, a servant 
of the East India Company of high 
rank. Mr. Carey accepted the invitation, 
and arrived there on the 15th of June 
tollowing. 

His letters, written at this period, 
describe his feelings of extreme regret, 
arising out of his inability fully to exe- 
cute his commission through want of a 
sufficient acquaintance with the native 
languages; also his unabated zeal for the 
conversion of the Heathen, and fixed de- 
termination to devote all his energies, 
and all his surplus earnings, to the trans- 
lation and printing, at the earliest practi- 
cable period, of a Bible in the Bengalhee 
language, He at the same time lamented 
the infidelity of many Europeans whom 
he found in India, and their endeavours tu 
discourage him from his attempts to con- 
vert the natives, by urging on his atten- 
tion the utter impracticability, as they 
imagined, of such an enterprise. 

_In the year 1795 he suffered, both in 
his own person and in his family, much 
and severe illness, followed by the loss 
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of one of his children ; he, nevertheless, 
succeeded in the establishment of aschool 
in the neighbourhood of his factory, and 
began to preach there in the language of 
the country every sabbath day, and on 
one other day in every week. 

In 1797 he made a journey into Boo- 
tan, and obtained the consent of the 
Soubah for an attempt to introduce 
Christianity into that country, so soon as 
a fit agent could be provided. 

In the same, and in the following years, 
he preached publicly in Dinagepore. 

Towards the close of the year 1799 he 
resolved to relinquish his appointment in 
the neighbourhood of Malda, and to 
take up his residence in the Danish settle- 
ment of SERAMPoRE, a place which has 
since derived its chief importance and 
celebrity from its being the seat of this 
mission. Mr. Carey appears to have 
been induced to take this step in conse- 
quence of the East India Company’s 
Government having, from political con- 
siderations, refused to permit some 
younger missionaries, who had been sent 
to his assistance, to establish themselves 
with him at his inland station. This 
refusal, no doubt, proceeded from a con- 
viction, in the minds of those who were 
charged with the administration of the 
Government of India, that it was their 
duty not to permit any direct and avowed 
attempts to convert the natives to Christi- 
anity; in those provinces more especially 
in which Christianity had not previously 
obtained any footing. But, by whatever 
considerations suggested, the decision has 
been often and loudly censured by the 
friends of missions in England; while, on 
the other hand, the apology for it has been 
less clearly stated, or perhaps less per- 
fectly understood than it ought to have 
been. It is known to many persons, con- 
versant with India affairs, that the repre- 
sentatives of the East India Company 
in India originally received charge of the 
several provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, as the dewan of the King of 
Delhi, and under a virtual agreement 
that the Company would not engage 
in any measures for the subversion 
of the religion of the Country. Under 
this agreement the natives have always 
considered themselves as having guaran- 
teed to them, not toleration merely, but 
entire protection and defence from all 
annoyance in their religious observances ; 
and the Company’s Regulations for the 
several provinces, which were revised 
and published in the year 1793 (Reg. 
ut. Sect. 1.), expressly reassured the na- 
tives of India of the British Govern- 
ment’s determination to adhere, in this 
respect, to its original understood en- 
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gagements. With those engagements, so 
sanctioned and so understood, any format 
permission of missionary exertions was 
either deemed to be inconsistent, or it was 
concluded that the natives would regard 
and resent such a permission as a violation 
of our contract with them ; and such an 
ultimatum it could not but be deemed 
neither wise nor safe to hazard. 

Any discussion respecting the pro- 
ptiety or expediency of the original con- 
tract appeared also, under these circum- 
stances, to be unavailing; because the 
contract forming one of the conditions 
on which we held the country, there was 
apparently no honourable way of avoiding 
it, but by a relinquishment of the terri- 
tory. 

But many of the most enlightened ser- 
vants of the East India Company, and 
others, have considered these objections as 
conclusive only against the itinerant 
preaching of Christianity, and as not at all 
affecting general education or moral incul- 
cation; which, therefore, it has been de- 
termined to patronise ; and it has since 
been found that the patronage afforded to 
education might be, and in many instances 
has been, made available for the introduc- 
tion of the Scriptures of truth, and even- 
tually and consequently of the religion 
of Christ. 

Mr. Carey’s removal from Malda to 
Serampore was attended by some sacri- 
fices, but it had its countervailing ad- 
vantages. At Serampore the mission- 
aries had assurance that their object was 
recognised and approved by the Danish 
Governor, Colonel Bie, and that they 
would enjoy adequate protection in their 
missionary labours; the town of Seram- 
pore and surrounding country were also 
more populous than the vicinity of Malda, 
and afforded better accommodation and 
greater facilities for printing the Sacred 
Scriptures in the native languages. 

The mission family upon its establish- 
ment at Serampore consisted of the senior 
missionary, Mr. Carey, with three younger 
assistants, Messrs. Ward, Marshman, and 
Fountain, then recently arrived from 
England, together with their wives and 
children. A school for children and 
youth was immediately opened, and 
preaching commenced ; the missionaries 
supplying both departments of service in 
rotation. A printing press was also esta- 
blished with the consent of the Governor, 
and under a condition that it shouldbe 
confined in its operations to the printing 
of philological works and the Scriptures 
in the native languages; and an edition 
of the Scriptures in the Bengalhée lan- 
guage was immediately commenced with 
the aid of types from acne. 
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This year, it is stated in the mission- 
ary reports, did not close without the con- 
version of two natives, Gokool and 
Kristno, who both renounced caste, and 
came and ate publicly with the mission- 
aries; but their conversion caused a con- 
siderable disturbance in Serampore; the 
natives in that settlement, to the number 
of not less than 2000, having asembled, 
seized the converts and dragged them be- 
fore the Danish Authorities, by whom 
their conduct was defended and their per- 
sons liberated ; Gokool, however, appears 
to have been intimidated by this violent 
proceeding from submitting to the ordi- 
nance of baptism as he had intended. 
Kristna and his family were baptized ; and, 
shortly afterwards, several other converts 
followed their example.* 

In 1801 Mr. Carey’s success in the 
study of the vernacular languages of India 
recommended him for an honourable and 
lucrative appointment under the Govern- 
ment. It appears that the general unac- 
quaintance of the East India Company’s 
servants with those languages, in which 
they were required to communicate with 
the natives of India, had been the occasion 
of frequent complaint on the part, both 
of the local authorities and of those in 
Europe, and not unfrequently it had been 
productive of serious inconvenience in 
the administration of affairs. Means for 
inducing a more diligent attention to the 
study of the languages had not been neg- 
lected, such as a personal allowance, 
called Monshee allowance, with pre- 
miums and promotions for proficiency, 
but without the desired success; at 
length the Governor-general, Marquis 
Wellesley, took upon himself the res- 
ponsibility of founding a college in Fort 
William, in which the junior servants 
might undergo a regular course of train- 
ing for the public service; and he, when 
anxiously looking round to discover the 
most fit person to fill the chair of pro- 
fessor, in the Sunskrit, Bengallee, and 
Mabhratta languages, had his attention 
directed towards Mr. Carey, upon whom, 
after due enquiry, his choice fell, and the 
Bengal Government appointed him ac- 
cordingly. « This appointment operated 
very favourably for the interests of the 
mission, by securing for the missionaries 
the avowed protection, and, to a certain 
extent, the patronage of the Government, 





* The disturbances in Serampore occa- 
sioned by the conversion of Gokool and 
Kristna, connected with some other simi- 
lar events which happened subsequently, 
were considered as justifying the cautious 
policy of the East India Company’s 
Government with respec tomissions. 
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and by furnishing the Professor with more 
ample pecuniary means, a large portion of 
which he conscientiously devoted for its 
support. 

Between the years 180] and 1805several 
instances of native conversion to Christi- 
anity occurred, followed by severe per- 
secution which the converts were called 
to suffer from their idolatrous country- 
men; Mr. Carey and his co-missionaries 
also appear to have been successful, in 
several instances, in awakening in the 
minds of Europeans a more serious con- 
cern than they had previously felt, respect- 
ing the doctrines and moral influence of 
that divine religion into which they had 
been baptised in their infancy. : 

In 1805 Mr. Carey published his 
Grammar of the Mahratta language, and 
in the same year opened a Mission 
chapel in the Loll bazaar in Calcutta; but 
in the following year, while Sir George 
Barlow held provisionally charge of the 
Government of India, the Vellore mutiny 
occurred, supposed to have been occa- 
sioned by the apprehensions of the native 
troops lest the Company should deter- 
mine to pursue a system of forcible prose- 
lytism. This event so alarmed the Ben- 
gal Council that orders were issued for 
the discontinuance, for a time at 
least, of all missionary exertions. Mr. 
Carey was suddenly made acquainted 
with this order one morning on his way 
to his office in the college. Such, how- 
ever, was the personal respect entertained 
towards him, that it was communicated 
in the form of a request that he would not 
preach to the natives, nor suffer native con- 
verts to preach; nor distribute, nor suffer 
the natives to distribute, religious tracts ; 
nor send forth converted natives ; nor take 
any step, by conversation or otherwise, for 
persuading the natives to embrace Chris- 
tianity. In the discussions which imme- 
diately followed this communication, Mr. 
Carey maintained with great ability, but 
with expressions of due deference to the 
orders of the Government, the inexpe- 
diency and even inconsistency with the 
dictates of Christianity, of such an utter 
abandonment of its claims, and virtual 
denial of its divine authority, as the or- 
der in question appeared to him to imply. 
The order was, therefore, very much mo- 
dified ; and although preaching in the Loll 
bazaar in Calcutta was for a time discon- 
tinued, the missionaries were assured that 
the Government was “ well satisfied with 
their character and deportment, and that 
no complaint had ever been lodged against 
them.” They moreover continued to 
enjoy, as an ulterior resort, and so far as 
it might be necessary for them to avail 
themselves of it, the local protection of 
the Danish flag. 
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The proceedings in India consequent 
on the Vellore mutiny led, of course, to 
agitation and discussion at home, in the 
Court of Directors, the Court of Pro- 
prietors, in Parliament, and from the 
press; in which Messrs. Twining and 
Scott Waring stepped forward as the 
opponents of Missions, and, among others, 
the late Lord Teignmouth and Mr. 
Charles Grant as the advocates and 
apologists of the missionaries. It became 
evident in the course of their discussions 
that the Vellore mutiny did not originate 
in any apprehension on the part of the 
natives of India of attempts at forcible 
proselytism, but that it was occasioned 
by the inconsiderate enforcement of mili- 
tary costume, in matters not necessarily 
connected with religion. ‘The contro- 
versy was widely extended, of some con- 
tinuance, and voluminous ; and terminated 
in the removal of much prejudice and 
many doubts, and in settling the public 
mind, so as finally to overcome all ob- 
stacles in this country, to the discreet 
employment of means for the conversion 
of the Heathen. 

About the year 1805 Mr. Carey re- 
ceived from one of the British Universi- 
ties a diploma as Doctor of Divinity, 
and in the following year was elected 
a member of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta. From this period to the 
close of his earthly career, the mission 
over which Mr. Carey presided, appears 
to have been almost umiformly prosperous. 

In 1814 the missionaries had 20 sta- 
tions in India, at which the distribution 
of religious tracts and the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, together with the education of 
children, and at some of them preaching, 
were constantly carried on. 

In the following year 1815 the new 
Charter Act of 1813, which had made ex- 
press provision for the moral improve- 
ment of the natives of India, came into 
operation, and not only gave a legal sanc- 
tion to the exertions of the missionaries, 
as schoolmasters or teachers, but provided 
funds which were directed towards the 
same end, so far, at least, as to the edu- 
cation of the natives. 

In the department of Philology Dr. 
Carey’s labours have been immense ; his 
Mabratta Grammar, already mentioned, 
was followed bya Sungskrit Grammar, 4to, 
in 1806; a Mahratta Dictionary, 8vo, in 
1810; a Punjabee Grammar, 8vo, in 1812; 
a Telinga Grammar, 8vo, in 1814; also 
between the years 1806 and 1810 he pub- 
lished the Raymayana, in the original 
text, carefully collated with the most 
authentic MSS. in three volumes 4to. 

His Philological works of a later date 
are a Bengalee Dictionary in three vols. 
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4to, 1818, of which a second edition was 
published in 1825; and another in 8vo in 
1827-1830; a Bhotanta Dictionary, 4to, 
1826; also a Grammar of the same lan- 
guage, edited by him and Dr. Marshman. 

He had also prepared a Dictionary of 
the Sungskrit, which was nearly com- 
pleted, when a fire broke out in Seram- 
pore and burnt down the printing office, 
destroying the impression together with 
the copy, and other property. 

The versions of the Sacred Scriptures 
which have issued from the Serampore 
press, and in the preparation of which 
Dr. Carey took an active and laborious 
part, are numerous. ‘They are in the 
following languages:—Sungskrit, Hin- 
dee, Brij-Bhassa, Mahratta, Bengalee, 
Orissa or Ooriya, Telinga, Kurnata, 
Maldivian, Gujurattee, Buloshee, Push- 
too, Punjabee or Shekh, Kashmeer, As- 
sam, Burman, Pali or Magudha, Tamul, 
Cingalese, Armenian, Malay, Hindos- 
thanee, and Persian; to which must be 
added the Chinese. Dr. Carey lived to 
see the Sacred Text, chiefly by his instru- 
mentality, translated into the vernacular 
dialects of more than 40 different tribes, 
and thus made accessible to nearly 
200,000,000 of human beings, exclusive 
of the Chinese Empire, in which the la- 
bours of the Serampore Missionaries have 
been in some measure superseded by 
those of Dr. Morrison. 

But extensive as was the range which 
this ample field of science presented to 
the mind of Dr. Carey, and necessarily 
indefatigable as must have been his exer- 
tions in the cultivation of it, it did not 
satisfy the ardour of his genius, which 
sought in the science of Botany another 
field, unquestionably a delightful one, 
whereon to exhaust his mental energies. 
To the study of Botany he appears to 
have given much attention, and to have 
corresponded with the Botanical societies 
in Europe, assisting their exertions, and 
receiving in return similar assistance in 
his own, by the transfer of seeds from 
one country to the other. 

Dr. Carey has also left behind him a 
report on the agriculture of Dinagepore, in 
the 10th volume of the Asiatic Research- 
es; anda catalogue of Indian medicinal 
plants and drugs in the 11th volume, 
under the name of Dr. Fleming. But 
his principal service to the science of 
Botany, and his last work, was the editing 
his deceased friend Doctor Roxburgh’s 
Flora Medica, in 3 vols. 8vo. 

A beautiful little poem, and which made 
its appearance a few years since, records 
an incident strikingly illustrative of the 
feelings of such a mind as Carey's, when 
unexpectedly led back in the prosecution 
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of his studies to the scenes of his infancy, 
in acountry from which he had, at an early 
age, expatriated himself for the remainder 
of his life. After having carefully un- 
packed a bag of seeds, which he had re- 
ceived from a friend in England, in order 
to make experiments on them in his gar- 
den at Serampore, he shook out the bag in 
one corner of the garden, and shortly 
afterwards discovered something spring- 
ing up on the spot, which, when it reached 
maturity, proved to be nothing less or 
more than one of those daisies with which 
the meadows of England abound, The 
delight which this unexpected discovery 
afforded him he described to his Eu- 
ropean correspondents in very strong 
and glowing language, and the incident 
was made the subject of a poem of con- 
siderable merit, written by Mr. Mont- 
gomery of Sheffieldin 1821; see p. 529. 

The year 1834 terminated the labours 
of this excellent man. His health had 
been declining for several years, when in 
September 1833 a stroke of apoplexy 
prostrated his remaining energies, and 
led his friends to anticipate his speedy 
removal. Through the hot season of last 
year he was confined to his bed in a state 
of great helplessness, scarcely able to speak 
or to receive nourishment, till at length, 
on Monday, June 9, as has been already 
stated, he died. 

He was thrice married, and had several 
children. A widow and three sons sur- 
vive him. ‘The sons, who, as they grew 
up to man’s estate, rendered him important 
assistance in his missionary pursuits, are: 
William, who occupies the missionary sta- 
tion at Cutwa; Jabez, who has been em- 
es under the Government in esta- 

lishing schools in the distant province 
of Ajmere; and Jonathan, an attorney 
of the Supreme Court in Calcutta. Dr. 
Carey was interred by his own express 
desire, on the morning following the 
day of his death, by the side of his 
second wife; and with that deep hu- 
mility which so adorned his whole life, 
he gave particular directions that the fol- 
lowing incription, and nothing more, 
should be placed on his tomb stone :— 
“William Carey, born August 17, 1761, died— 

**A wretched, poor, and helpless worm, 

“On thy Kind arms I fall.” 

Funeral sermons were preached for 
him in Calcutta, inthe Loll bazaar chapel, 
and in Union chapel. 

By his will he renounces all right to 
the property or premises of the Baptist 
Missionary Society at Serampore ; or to 
those of his wife, Grace Carey, amounting 
to 25,000 rupees, more or less, which had 
been settled upon her. 
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His museum, with mineral colléctions, 
and some valuable books, he bequeaths 
to the college of Serampore, and some 
legacies to his sons and books to his wife, 
whom he constitutes his residuary legatee. 

By these testamentary arrangements 
Dr. Carey has finally terminated a con- 
troversy which had arisen respecting his 
right, as a Missionary, to the. posses- 
sion and disposal of the property con- 
nected with the mission; of which the 
greater part was the fruit of his own 
exertions. It has been already stated 
that he was sent to India by his Bap- 
tist friends and colleagues, under an 
agreement, understood although not re- 
corded, that whatever property he might 
acquire should be considered as the pro- 
perty of the mission. He had afterwards 
the good fortune to be in the receipt of a 
liberal salary of 15007 per annum as a 
professor of languages in the Company’s 
college, in Fort William; and he devoted 
tke whole surplus of this income, beyond 
his necessary expenses, to the uses of the 
mission, expecting that he should have 
the control of its administration during 
his life. Butthe destruction of the mis- 
sion property by fire raised the question 
respecting the extent of his right; which 
he eventually conceded by placing the 
property in trust. Whatever doubts or 
difference of opinion, therefore, may have 
existed on this subject, they are now 
satisfactorily removed, and with credit 
both to the deceased and the survivors, 
who wisely abstained from seeking the 
removal of them by any appeal to His 
Majesty’s Court of Equity. 

On the 2d of July, 1834, the decease 
of Dr. Carey was announced to the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, at the close 
of their meeting, by the Bishop of that 
diocese, who observed that the Doctor 
had been for 28 years a valuable 
member of the society and a constant 
attendant at its meetings, as well as a 
constant and indefatigable member of the 
Committee of Papers. The Bishop then, 
after referring to Doctor Carey’s Botani- 
cal and Philological works, and after men- 
tioning, in addition to the works already 
noticed, an account of the funeral of a 
Bramin priest, which had appeared in the 
12th volume of the Society’s procedings, 
and that Carey had been also of great as- 
sistance, as the author had testified, in the 
editing of Boboo Ram Comal Sans An- 
glo-Bengalee Dictionary, proceeds to re- 
mark as follows :—“ During 40 years of 
a laborious and useful life in India, dedi- 
cated to the highest objects which can 
engage the mind—indefatigable in his 
sacred vocation, active in benevolence, 
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yet finding time to master the languages 
of the East, and to be the founder, as 
it were, of printing in those languages, 
he contributed, by his researches and his 
publications, to exalt and promote the 
objects for which the Asiatic Society was 
instituted. The close of his venerable 
career should not, therefore, pass without 
a suitable record of the worth and esteem 
in which his memory was held.” 

His Lordship then begged to move that 
the following Minute be entered on the 
Journals of the Society: it was seconded 
by Colonel Sir J. Bryant, and carried 
unanimously. 

“The Asiatic Society cannot note 
upon their proceedings the death ot the 
Rev. Wm. Carey, D.D., so long an active 
member and an ornament of this Insti- 
tution, distinguished alike for his high 
attainments in the Oriental languages, 
for his eminent services in opening the 
store of Indian literature to the know- 
ledge of Europe, and for his extensive 
acquaintance with the sciences, the natu- 
rai history and botany of this country, and 
his useful contributions, in every branch, 
towards the promotion of the objects of 
the Society, without placing on record this 
expression of their high sense of his value 
and merits as a scholar and a man of 
science; their esteem for the sterling and 
surpassing religious and moral excellencies 
of his character; and their sincere grief 
for his irreparable loss.” 

Similar minutes, expressive of the 
highest veneraticn for his character, and 
acknowledgments of his services in the 
cause ‘of Missions, have been entered on 
the proceedings of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, the Bible Society, and other 
similar institutions in England. T. F. 





M. Dvurvytren. 

Feb, 8. At Paris, aged 5°, M. Du- 
puytren, the eloquent professor of surgery 
at the Hotel Dieu. 

Guillaume Dupuytren was born at 
Pierre-Buffére, in the department of La 
Haute Vienne, on the Sth Oct. 1778. 
His parents possessed but very slender 
means, and never intended to have sent 
him to Paris; but while still a child, an 
officer in a regiment of cavalry, quar- 
tered in the town, was struck by his 
physiognomy, and offered to take him to 
the capital. The proposal was accepted, 
and at 12 years of age, in the year 1790, 
he commenced his career, and was shortly 
introduced to M. Thouret, a celebrated 
physician, who thoroughly appreciated 
his abilities, and conceived a great affec- 
tion for him. Dupuytren was admitted 
as a surgeon of the second class on the 
‘26th Fructidor of the year 10, Doctor 

Gent. Mage, Vot. III. 
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in 1803, Assistant-Surgeon-in-Chief in 
1808, and in 1812 he obtained, in a con- 
test with a host of talented competitors, 
the chair of the Professor of Surgery, 
In 1815 he was appointed Surgeon-in- 
Chief of the Hotel Dieu, and in 1818 a 
member of the Institute. 

M. Dupuytren’s works are numerous on 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology, be- 
sides various other treatises. He was first 
attacked in Nov. 1933, by a slight fit of 
apoplexy, which caused a difficulty in ex- 
pressing himself, and induced his nume- 
rous friends to urge him to abandon his 
labours, and seek a renewal of health in 
Italy He accordingly quitted France 
for Rome and Naples. In March, 
1834,he returned to Paris, apparently re- 
covered, when he immediately renewed 
his lectures at the Hotel Dieu; but he 
was shortly after attacked with pleurisy, 
and in July last he resolved to try sea 
bathing, but at the end of a month he 
returned to Paris worse than he set out, 
The disease had made so decided a pro 
gress that it was no longer possible to be 
deceived in its character; and now, 
whilst every means were employed to 
obtain relief, cure was never dreamt of. 
To the last moment he gave professional 
advice, and on the evening preceding his 
death, he caused his journa! to be read to 
him, as was his custom. 

M. Dupuytren has left his daughter, 
Mad. de Beaumont, a fortune of nearly 
seven millions of francs, 200,000 franes 
to found a professorship of medico-chi 
rurgical pathology, and 300,000 frances 
for a house of retirement for 12 superan- 
nuated medical men. Baron James 
Rothschild is the executor. It is the 
intention of the Faculty of Medicine to 
erect in their new Hospital a Museum of 
Anatomy, to be called the Musée Du- 
puytren, MM. Sanson and Bégin are 
charged with the termination of a ‘* Me- 
moir on the Shape.” M. Marx will edit 
his other publications, and succeeds to 
all the instruments of his master and 
friend. M. Dupuytren has left his 
library to his nephew, and he has not 
forgotten his assistants in the Hotel Dieu, 
nor his domestic servants. 

According to his latest desire, he has 
bequeathed his body to Messrs. Brous- 
sais and Cruveilher, who in conjunction 
with Professor Bouilland, M. Delmas, 
and M. Marx, performed the autopsy. 
His remains were interred in the ceme- 
tery of Pére la Chaise on the 11th Feb. 





Criercy DEcEASED. 


The Rev. &. Barrick, (p. 442) died at 
Cosgrave rectory, Northamptonshire, after 
4B 
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a short illness, which began on the day of 
the funeral of his friend the Rev. H. L. 
Mansel (see p. 441). He was Tutor at 
Queen’s, and in his 32d year. 

At Dewsbury, Yorkshire, aged 56, the 
Rev. John Buckworth, Vicar of that 
parish. He was of St. Edmund hall, 
Oxford, M.A. 1810, and was presented 
to Dewsbury in 1807 by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, having previously laboured for two 
years as Curate of that extensive parish. 

At St. Dominic, Cornwall, aged 56, 
the Rev. John Edward Clarke, Rector of 
that parish, to which he was presented in 
1803 by Edw. Bluet, esq. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Joseph Goodall Cor- 
sellis, Rector of Wivenhoe, Essex. He 
was of Jesus coll. Camb. B.A. 1787, 
M.A. 1792; and was presented to his 
living in 1826 by the executors of the 
Rev. N. Corsellis. 

At Handsworth, Staffordshire, aged 
57, the Rev. Thomas Lane Freer, Rector 
of that parish. He was of Pemb. coll. 
Oxf. M.A. 1799, and was presented to 
Handsworth in 1803 by W. Birch, esq. 

At Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd, the Rev. 
Richard Griffiths, second son of the late 
Rev. W. Griffiths, Rector of Llanarmon 
Dyfiryn Ceirog. 

At Urney-house, Londonderry, the 
Rev. James Jones, Rector of Urney, and 
father of Theobald Jones, esq. Capt. 
R.N. M.P. for that county. 

Aged 25, the Rev. John Noble, Curate 
of Athboy, co. Meath. 

At Martishall, Norfolk, aged 76, the 
Rev. John Ambrose Tickell, Rector of 
Castleacre, and Vicar of Wighton, and 
late of Wells-next-the-sea. He was pre- 
sented to Wighton and to Hempsted near 
Holt in 1787 by the Dean and Chapter of 
Norwich, and to Castleacre in 1796 by 
Mr. Coke. 

At Worthen, Salop, aged 69, the Rev. 
Robert Williams, Curate of that parish, and 
Vicar of Cowbridge and Lilanbethian, 
Glamorganshire, to which united churches 
he was presented in 1822 by the Dean 
. and Chapter of Gloucester. 

At an advanced age, the Rev. James 
Wilson, Vicar of Atwick, Yorkshire, to 
which church he was presented in 1818 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

Jan 26. In the Cloisters, Westmin- 
ster, the Rev. Evelyn Levett Sution, Rec- 
tor of High Halden, Kent, Vicar of St. 
Peter’s, Thanet, a Prebendary of West- 
minster, and one of the six Preachers of 
Canterbury Cathedral. He was of ‘Trin. 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1801, M.A. 1807; was 
appointed Preacher at Canterbury, and 
collated to the rectory of High Halden, 
in 1812, by his kinsiian the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and to the vicarage 
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of St. Peter’s by the same patron in 1820, 
Having served the usual period as Chap- 
lain to the House of Commons, he was 
presented to a prebendal stall at West- 
minster in 1832, He was suddenly at- 
tacked with apoplexy whilst reading the 
ninth commandment in Westminster 
Abbey on the day preceding his death. 

Feb. 28. At Pimlico, aged 70, the 
Rev. Charles Sloman, LL.D. Rector of 
Eling, near Southampton. He was of 
Magdalen hall, Oxford, B.C.L. 1795. 
His library bas been included in a sale of 
books, dispersed by Mr. Wheatley in 
Piccadilly, on March 31 and four follow- 
ing days. 

March 6. Aged 82, the Rev. Thomas 
Atkinson, Vicar of Newbald and Sancton, 
Yorkshire, to which he was instituted in 
1794. 

March 9. At Caistor, Lincolnshire, 
aged 79, the Rev. Sumuel Turner, Rec- 
tor of Rothwell. He was of Queen’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1777 as 6th Junior 
Optime, M.A. 1780; and was preseuted 
to Rothwell in 1783 by Lord Viscount 
Middleton. 

March 18. In Grafton-st. the Rev. 
William Garnier, of Rookesbury, South- 
ampton, the senior Prebendary of Win- 
chester, and Rector of Droxford, Hants; 
brother-in law to the Earl of Guilford. 
He was of New college, Oxford, M.A. 
1797. Having married June 9, 1797, 
Henrietta, eldest dau. of the late Hon. 
Brownlow North, Bishop of Winchester, 
he was collated by that prelate to his 
prebend at Winchester in 1800, and to 
the rectory of Droxford in 180]. Lady 
Henrietta, who was advanced with her 
surviving sisters to the rank and pre- 
cedency of an Earl’s daughter in 1832, 
is left his widow. 

March 19. Aged 63, the Rev. Edward 
Ward, Perpetual Curate of Iver, Bucks. 
He was of Wadham coll. Oxf. M.A. 
1799, and was presented to Iver in 1805 
by the Rt. Hon. J. Sullivan. 

March 20. At Kimpton, Herts, in 
his 57th year, the Rev. Charles Chauncey, 
for thirty years Curate of that place, and 
Vicar of St. Paul’s Walden, Herts. This 
gentleman was fourth in descent from Sir 
Henry Chauncey, the Historian of Hert- 
fordshire, being the only son of the Rev. 
Charles Chauncey, Rector of Ayot St. 
Peter’s, by Susanna, daughter of Thomas 
Caton, of Thorp Abbot's, in Norfolk, 
esq. (See the pedigree in Clutterbuck’s 
Herttordshire, vol. ii. p. 402). He was 


of Peter house, Cambridge, B.A. 1801, 
M.A. J804, and was presented to Walden 
by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
in 1814. He married, in 1806, Rebecca- 
Ann, daughter of Thomas Crawley, of 
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Welwyn, esq. and had issue three daugh- 
ters, and one son, born in 1816. 

March 27. Aged 84, the Rev. William 
Gibson, the senior Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, and Rector of Wickham St. Paul’s, 
Essex. He was of Queen’s college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1774; was presented to his 
living by the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s in 1779; and collated to the Pre- 
bend of Chamberlainwood by Bishop 
Lowth in 1781. 

March28, At Hipperholme, near Hali- 
fax, aged 89, the Rev. Richard Hudson, 
Vicar of Cockerham, Incumbent of 
Bolsterstone, for 65 years Lecturer of the 
parish church of Halifax, and for 53 years 
Master of the Free Grammar school, Hip- 
perholme. He was formerly Fellow of 
Queen's college, Camb. where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1768, as 8th Wrangler, 
M.A. 1771; was instituted to Bolster- 
stone in 1818, and to Cockerham in 
1828. He was a man of truly amiable, 
unassuming, and Christian character. He 
has left one son, a barrister-at-law and 
M.A. who assumed, some years sinee, 
the name of Bateman. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Sept. 9. In Norfolk-street, Strand, in 
the 47th year of his age, James Weddell, 
esq. F.R.S.E. He was the Commander 
of the Jane sealing vessel, who pene- 
trated the southern regions towards the 
Pole to a higher degree of latitude than 
any adventurer who has preceded him in 
that dangerous career. By the account 
of his voyage to the South Pole, pub- 
lished in 1825, he added greatly, both 
practically and theoretically, to the nauti- 
cal science of the country. 

March 6. In Hunter-street, aged 17, 
Morgan, eldest son of the late Robert 
Richardson, esq. of the Madras Medical 
Service. 

March 11. Aged 18, Herbert Taylor 
Ottley, esq. of Caius college, Camb. 

March 19. In Somerset-st. Portman- 
sq. Emily, aged 18; and on the 28th, 
Grace, aged 14, two of the daughters of 
George Nicholls, esq. one of the Poor 
Law Commissioners.  - 

In Upper Gower-st. aged 70, S. Sea- 
man, esq. of Rotherby-hall, Leicester. 

March 21. Aged 15, Susan Eliz. sec. 
dau. of the Rev. T. H. Horne, B.D. 
Rector of St. Edmund the King. 

Suddenly, Mr. Charles Wright, late of 
the Opera Colonade, tbe notorious adver- 
tising wine merchant. An attack of 
insanity a few years ago, put a premature 
— = a 

n Chapel-place, Cavendish-sq. Capt. 
John Csulicets, E.I1.C. iat 
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March23. Ather mother’s, Wimpole- 
st. Sarah-Clinton, wife of W. Wood, esq. 
Royal Mar. youngest dau. of late Benj. 
Henshaw, esq. of Moor Hall, Herts. 

At Bromley Hall, Bow, in his 60th 
year, John Pearce, esq. late of his Ma- 
jesty'’s Customs. 

March 24. At Highgate, in his 72d 
year, Richard Nixon, esq. 

March 25. 1n Bloomsbury-sq. Philip 
Tattersall, esq. Barrister-at-law, of the 
Middle Temple. 

March 26. In Ely-place, aged 81, Sir 
C. Gordon, third son of the late C. Gor- 
don, esq. of Abergildie, N. B. 

March 27. Aged 72, Anne, widow of 
Archibald M‘Neilage, esq. of Brighton. 

At Clapham-common, Mary, wife of 
John Humphery, esq. M.P. 

March 29. At Greenwich, Mrs. Ann 
Morgan, eldest daughter of the late D. W. 
Morgan, LL.D. Vicar of Little Leighs, 
Essex. 

In Grafton-st. aged 73, John Black- 
wood, esq. formerly of Canada. 

Lately.—In Portugal-street, Grosve- 
nor-square, aged 84, Daniel Hailes, esq. 
He was appointed Secretary of Embassy 
to France 1784, Envoy Extraordinary at 
Warsaw 1788, at Copenhagen 1791, at 
Stockholm 1795, and retired from the 
diplomatic service in 1801, from which 
period he had enjoyed a pension of 10002. 

April 3. In Berkeley-square, Lady 
Julian-Tomlinson Hobhouse, wife of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Hobhouse, and sister 
to the Marquis of Tweeddale. She was 
the sixth dau. and twelfth and youngest 
child of George the seventh Marquis, 
by Lady Hannah Charlotte Maitland, 
4th dau. of James seventh Earl of Lauder. 
dale, was married July 28, 1828, and 
had issue two daughters. 

April 4. At Devonshire-st., Harriet, 
widow of P. Tilghman, esq. eldest dau. 
of the late Adm. Milbanke. 

April5. At Brompton, aged 35, Ca- 
roline, eldest dau. of Geo. Barke, esq. 

April9, At Tavistock-sq. the widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Gascoygne. 

In Upper Brook-st aged 66, Lady 
Isabella Thynne, Lady of the Bedcham- 
ber to the Duchess of Gloucester ; sister 
to the Marquis of Bath, Lord Carteret, 
the late Countesses of Aylesford and 
Chesterfield, &c. She was the 4th dau. 
of Thomas first Marquis of Bath, by 
Lady Elizabeth Cavendish Bentinck. 

April 10. In Curzon-st. the dowager 
Lady Rycroft. She was the youngest 
dau. of Robert Mandeville, esq. became 
the second wife of the late Sir Nelson 
Rycroft, Bart. in 1808, and was left his 
widow in 1827. 

April 14, In Albemarle-st. Frances- 
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Garoline, wife of Sir T. Nedve, Bart. 
She was the fourth dau. of the Very Rev. 
William Digby, Dean of Durham (bro- 
ther to the Ist Earl Digby) by Char- 
lotte, dau. of Joseph Cox, esq. was mar- 
ried June 13, 1791, and has left four 
sons and two daughters. 

April 15. Charles Edward Dodd, esq. 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law 
upon the Northern Circuit, and one of 
the Lecturers at the Law Institution, 
and the author of a book upon Germany. 

April 17. Mr. William Henry Ireland, 
of Sussex Place, St. George’s Fields, 
well known as “ Shakespeare Ireland.” 

April 19. In Greenwich Hospital, Lt. 
W. Taylor, R.N. many years of that es- 
tablishment ; a brave, humane, and zea- 

lous officer, a correct and most honour- 
able man. He was one of the few sur- 
vivors of the glorious action of the Ist 
June, 1794. 

Bucks.—Dec. 24. Major A. Chaplin 
late of Aylesbury. 

CaMmBrinGE.—April 13. At Chester- 
ton, ina boat on the river, of a fit, Henry 
Clinton, Fellow of Caius college, Camb. 

CHESHIRE.—March 28. At Mobber- 
ley, aged 30, Julia, wife of the Rev. 
George Mallory. 

Cornwatt..— March 25. At St. Ewe, 
the wife of the Rev. T. Trevennen. 

Devon.—March 28, Philip Wood 
Patch, youngest son of the late Burnet 
Patch, esq. of Exeter. 

Lately —At Teignmouth, aged 50, the 
Hon. Emma Mary, wife of Adm. Sir 
L. W. Halsted, K.C.B. and sister to 
Viscount Exmouth. She was the eldest 
child of Edward the lst Viscount, by 
Susannah 2d daughter of James Frowd, 
esq. and was married in Dec. 1803. Her 
Ladyship was a woman of most excellent 
disposition, and has left a family of ten 
children. Her body was interred in the 
family vault at Christow. 

April 1. At Exeter, aged 77, the 
widow of V. Parminter, esq. 

April6. Aged 50, Zachary Turner, 
esq. Solicitor and proctor, of Exeter. 

April9, At Dawlish, aged 72, Brid- 
get Maria Jane, wife of the Rev. T. D. 
Perkins, D.D. Vicar, grand-daughter of 
the late Sir Henry Northcote, Bart. 

April 14. Aged 34, Mr: John Car- 
penter Croker, solicitor, and for several 
years Clerk to the Commissioners of the 
Tavistock turnpikes; last surviving son 
of the late Wm. Croker, esq. of that 

town, solicitor. 


Dorset.—2farch 25 At the King’s 


School, Sherborne, aged 13, Pemberton, 
third son of the Rev. T. A. Methuen, 
Rector of Allcannings, Wilts. 


Osirvuary. 
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Duruam.—April 2. At Elwick-ball, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Jas. Allan Park. 

Essex.—4pril 6. At Woodford, aged 
78, D. Cloves, esq. 

April 2. At the house of her son the 
Rev. E. Squire, Felsted Grammar-school. 
aged 90, Jane, widow of J. Squire, M.D. 
of Ely-place. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — Aug. 21. At 
Clifton, aged 84, Colonel Joshua Wes- 
tenra. 

Murch 22. At Cheltenham, aged 73, 
Margaret, widow of Sir Rupert George, 
Bart. She was the dau. of Thomas 
Cochren, esq. of the provincetof Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, where she was married 
June 30, 1782; and was left ‘a widow 
Jan. 25, 1823, having had issue Sir Ru- 
pert Dennis George, the present Baro- 
net, two other sons now deceased, and 
five daughters, 

March 30. At the Hotwells, Bristol, 
in his 65th year, Thomas Pottenger 
Westcote, Barrister, esq. and late Attor- 
ney-gen. for Newfoundland. 


March 31. At Bristol, the wife of 
Major-Gen. Lomax. 
April 1. At Clifton, the widow of 


Major-Gen. Sir W. Williams, K.C.B. 

Hants. — March 31. At Highfield, 
near Southampton, Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Gillmore, youngest dau. of the late 
William Ball, esq. Post Captain, R.N. 

April 3. At Romsey, in her 42d year, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Ben. Donne, 
Curate, eldest dau. of the lite S. Hadley, 
esq. Clapham Common. 

April 18, At Milford House, near 
Lymington, aged 81, John Hyde, esq. 
of Montagu-sq. late of Lexbam Hall, 
Norfolk. 

April4. At Southampton, aged 68, 
G. F. Pitt, esq. late Capt. South Hants 
Militia. 

Herrs.—Jan. 8. At Woodmans, aged 
75, Robert Haldane Bradshaw, esq. In 
1804 he was elected M, P. for Brackley, 
being a trustee of the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s estates, and he sat for that bo- 
rough, until its disfranchisement in 1832, 
being associated from Feb. 1825 with 
his son, James Bradshaw, esq. Captain 
R.N. 

Hunts.— March 19. At Godman- 
chester, aged 58, Tryce-Mary Laumn- 
gartuer, dau. of Jacob Julier Baum- 
gartner, M.D. by Tryee- Mary, dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas Parratt and Tryce Perey, 
the lineal descendant and representative of 
Thomas Perey, the Gunpowder Con- 
spirator, who was great-grandson of 
Henry fourth Earl of Northumberland, 
K. G. (See Couilectanea Topogr. and 
Geneal. ii. 62.) 
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_March 24. At the rectory, Water New- 
ton, aged 25, Harriet-Jane, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. R. Knipe. 

April 13. At Stanground, aged 45, 
Susanna, wife of the Rev. William 
Strong. She faithfully and unobtrusively 
laboured to fulfil every private duty and 
social charity. 

Kent.—March 30. At Blackheath, 
aged 2, Arthur, youngest son of Edward 
Holroyd, esq. one of the Commissioners 
of the Bankruptcy Court. 

April 3, At Dover, aged 62, Harriet, 
widow of Vice-Adm. John Bazely. 

At Margate, in his 70th year, Benj. 
Blackmore, esq. 

April 8. At Rochester, aged 65, H. 
Dawes, esq. 

Lately. At Greenwich, Lieut. W. P. 
Cowling, R. N. 

LancasHIRE.— March 24. At Roch- 
dale, Cecilia-Sophia, wife of R. Barker, 
esq. dau. of the late J. Vickerman, esq. 
of Gray’s-inn. 

LetcestER.—April 4. Aged 56, Mr. 
George Iliffe Donisthorpe, of Leicester, 
second son of Mr. Joseph Donisthorpe, 
and Mary, dau. of Mr. George Iliffe. 
(Hist. of Leic. iv. 709.) 

Lincotn. — March 17. At Bromby, 
near Brigg, aged 74, Robert Clarke, esq. 
The whole of his real estates are de- 
vised to Mr. Williamson Cole Wells, of 
Dunstall, near Corringham, who, in ac- 
cordance with the directions of the tes- 
tator, will take the name of Clarke. 

Norro.tk.—March 26. At Saham rec- 
tory, aged 80, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
John Parker, of Kemble, Wilts. 

April l4. At Southtown, Yarmouth, 
ran 70, Anne, widow of Rev. E. Valpy, 
B.D. 


Nortuameron.—~pril 8. At the rec- 
tory, Aldwincle All Saints, aged 54, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Henry Rolls, and 
only sister of Sir William Hillary, Bart. 

April 25. At Old Stratford, aged 
73, Mr. Capes, late of Shrobb Lodge, 
Whittlewood Forest. 

Lately. In the workhouse at Peter- 
borough, aged 103 years, John Bates. 
His hair was a perfect jet black to the 
last, and- he retained bis sight so as to 
read without glasses. 

NorrincHaM. — March 18. George 
William Hutton, esq. of Carlton upon 
Trent, 

RutLanp.—March 28. Aged 78, Sa- 
muel Barker, esq. of Lyndon Hall. 

Somerset.—March 21. At Bath, 
Ann, widow of D. Burges, esq. E. I. 
Co.’s Civil Service. ' 

.pril 2. At Bath, in his 84th year, 
Thomas Nicholls, esq. late of London. 
April 9, At Eastcot-house, near Wells, 
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in his 80th year, W. Blackburne, esq. 
M.D. late of Cavendish-sq. 

StarrorD.—4pril 1. Sarah, widow 
of Edw. Best, esq. of Bilston. 

SurroLkK.—March 7. At Bury, aged 
81, Edmund Squire, esq. 

March 31. Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
J. Bicker, Perpetual Curate of Wingfield. 

Surrey.—April 4. Aged 63, J. La- 
tham, esq. of Limpsfield. 

April 5. J. C. Reeve, esq. of Mickle- 
ham-hall, and Great Cumberland-place. 

April 9. At Broad-green, Croydon, 
aged 95, J. Brookes, esq. 

Sussex.—March 17. At Brighton, 
aged 83, Catharine, widow of Sir George 
Cornewall, Bart. She was the onl 
dau. and heiress of Velters eowlinn | 
of Moccas, co. Hereford, esq. was mar- 
ried in 1771 to Sir George Amyand, 
Bart. who on that occasion took the name 
of Cornewall; and was left a widow Aug. 
29, 1819, having had issue the present 
Sir George Cornewall, one other son now 
deceased, and six daughters. 

March 20. At Brighton, aged 33, 
Kate, second dau. of 8. Pritchard, esq. 
of Norwood, Surrey. 

April 7. At Compton Place, in her 
75th year, the Right Hon. Elizabeth 
Countess dowager of Burlington. She 
was the only daughter and heiress of 
Spencer 7th Karl of Northampton, by 
Lady Anne Somerset, dau. of Charles 
4th Duke of Beaufort, was married Feb. 
27, 1782, to Lord George Cavendish, 
created in 1831 Earl of Burlington, and 
was left his widow May 9, 1834, having 
had issue the late William Cavendish, 
esq. father of the present Earl, the Hon, 
H. F. C. Cavendish, now M.P. for 
Derby, the Hon. C. C. Cavendish, M.P. 
for East Sussex, Lady Charles Fitzroy, 
Lady Anne Cavendish, besides six other 
children who died young. 

April 13. At Newick, Sarah- Louisa, 
wife of the Rev. T. B. Powell, second 
surviving daughter of the late Rev. N. 
Cotton, Rector of Thornby, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Warwick.—March 20. At Brailes 
House, aged 13, William Edward, eldest 
son of Edward Sheldon, esq. M.P. and 
grandson of the late Col. Sheldon, of St. 
Giles’s, Oxford. 

March 23. Aged 70, Mary, relict of 
the late H. Hunt, esq. of dywood, 
near Birmingham, dau. of the Rev. J. 
Brailsford, Vicar of North Wheatley, 
granddaughter of the Rev. John Brails. 
ford, Rector of Kirtby, and niece to the 
late Rev. Matthew Brailsford, D.D. 

Apritl. At New House, Keresley, 
aged 47, Ann, wife of the late Richard 
Perkins, esq. 
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Witts.—At Mere, aged 51, universally 
etted and esteemed, leaving a widow 
and two children to deplore his loss, John 
Chafin Morris, esq. Capt. R. N. and son 
of the late Jeremiah Morris, esq. of Mere 
Park. 

WorcesTer.—Aug...1834. At Bevere, 
aged 91, William Cary, esq. who had 
twice served Sheriff of Staffordshire. He 
was son of the Rev. J. Cary, Archdeacon 
of Killaloe, and grandson of the Right 
Rev. Mordecai Lord Bishop of Killaloe. 
His second son, Col. Wm. Robert Cary, 
R. Art. died on the 19th Aug. at Chel- 
tenham, of apoplexy produced by a cold 
caught at his father’s funeral. He was 
appointed First Lieut. 1794; Capt.- 
Lieut. 1800; Capt. 1804; brevet Major 
1812; Major R.- Art. 1815; brevet Col- 
onel 1830. 

April 4. Aged 75, Francis Hill, esq. 
of Foxcoat, near Stourbridge. 

Yorx.— March 20. At Pocklington 
White House, aged 75, C. Grisbach, esq. 

April 2. In his 90th year, Francis 
Bulmer, esq. of York. 

April 6. At York, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Anne Thompson, eldest and only. 
surviving dau. of the Rev. R. Thompson, 
Rector of Kirk-Deighton, and Preb. of 
Langtoft. 

Lately. The Rev. Thomas Rawson 
Taylor, classical tutor of Airedale college. 

COTLAND.— April 17. At Delmahoy, 
near Edinburgh, aged 28, John-Thomas 
Hope, esq. Colonel of the Fifeshire Mi- 
litia, eldest son of General the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Hope, G.C.B. 

IRELAND.— Oct. 30. At his seat near 
Clontarf, Thos. Fitz-Gerald, esq. M.P. 
for the co. Louth. 

Lately. Lieut. and Adjutant Lee, of 
the 89th reg. endeavouring to swim across 
a canal, encumbered with his clothes and 
cloak, was drowned. 

At Bantry, Lieut. Daniel O’Donovan, 
h. p. 27th reg. 

n Dublin, Capt. Thomas Snowe, late 
9th R. Vet. Batt. and formerly of 50th 


reg. 

At Dublin, aged 82, Lieut.-Col. Do- 
naldson, formerly of 9th dragoons. 

At Dunaff Head, co. Donegal, Lieut. 
C. Thorpe, R. N. chief officer of the 
Coast Guard. 

Jan. 23, Lieut.- Colonel Hustler, Royal 
Engineers. 

East Inpies.—May 27. At Kernaul, 
Bengal, Lieut. Beatly, 31st regt. 

July 3. At Meerut, Bengal, Ensign 
Bernard, 26th regt. 

Aug. 5. At Madras, Ensign Johnson, 
of the 63d regt. 

dug. 25. At Madras, Capt. O’Brien, 
62d regt. 


OBITUARY. 
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Oct. 2. At Bombay, Major Moore, 
4th drag. 

Oct. 18. At Bangalore, Cornets Oakes 
and Seaton of the cavalry, and Ensign 
H. D. Showers of the 4th N.I., by the 
upsetting of a boat in the Ulsoor ‘Tank. 

Oct. 21. At Bangulpore, Lieut.-Colo- 
nel J. J. Alldin. 

Oct. 22. At Cawnpore, aged 23, Ame- 
lia- Ann, wife of Lieut. C. C. Adams, of 
H.M. 16th foot, youngest dau. of late 
Sir George Garrett, of East Cosham 
House, near Portsmouth. 

Oct. 31. At Meerut, Charles T. W. 
P. Gifford, Ensign 42d N,I. second son 
of the late John Gifford, esq. 

Lately. At Fort William, Bengal, 
Lieut. Sutton, 49th regt. 

On passage from India, Major Pon- 
sonby Kelly. 

At Bombay, aged 22, Lieut. D. J. 
Cannon, R.A. 

On board the Andromache, Lieut. R. 
T. B. Sheppard, R.M. 

At Calcutta, aged 42, Lieut. J. An- 
derson, R.N. 

At Poona, Susan Augusta, wife of 
Capt. Foster, of the Bombay eng. young- 
est dau. of Wm. D. Phillott, esq. 

West Inpies.—Oct. 9. At sea, Capt. 
Deckner, Ist W. I. regt.- 

— lv, At Trinidad, Maj. Clibborn, 


Dec. 20. At Demerara, Major Bun- 
worth, of the 86th regt. 

Oct. 27. At Jamaica, Lieut. Hunt, 
56th regt. 

Nov. 22. At Jamaica, Ensign Austin, 
and Nov. 23, Lieut. Mackrell, both of 
22d regt. ( 

Lately. At Jamaica, Lieut.-Col. J. T. 

Keyt, C.B. commanding 84th regt. 
_ eb. 28. At Sion Hill, in his native 
island of Antigua, the Hon. John Dun- 
combe Taylor, for many years an inha- 
bitant of Clifton, Gloucestershire. 

AsroaD.—Oct. 11. In Africa, Lieut. 
Purdon, Royal African corps. 

Oct. 28. At Palma, Major Frazer, 
Ist Vet. Batt. 

Nov. At Florence, Lieut. M’Grath,. 
16th regt. 

Lately. At Quebec, aged 84, J. Green, 
esq. formerly Lieut.-Col. of the 26th. 
reg. He entered the 62d reg. at an early 
age, during the revolutionary war in: 
America. 

In France, aged 37, Lieut. H. Man- 
ning Twight, R.N. 

At St.Germaine-en-laye, aged 76, John 
Fish, esq. Admiral of the Red. He be- 
came Post Captain 1781; Rear-Admiral. 
erly Vice-Admiral 1805; and Admiral. 

813. 
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At Paris, M. Naderman, the composer, 
and professor of the harp at the Conser- 
vatoire de Musique. 

At Genoa, aged 25, Anne Mary, eldest 
dau. of Sir George Bowyer, Bart. 

March \1. At Paris, in his 72d year, 
William J. Lenthall. esq. of Bessels Leigh, 
Berks, and late of Broadwell, co. Glouc. 
He was fifth in paternal descent from the 
Speaker of the Long Parliament, and 
descended from Sir Rowland Lenthall, of 
Hampton Court, co. Hereford, Master 
of the Robes to Henry IV. Ambassador 
to France, and one of the Commanders 
at Agincourt. 

March 28. At Lisbon, in his 25th 


sort of the Queen of Portugal. He was 
born Dec. 9, 1810, the elder son of Eu- 
gene Viceroy of Italy, (the step-son of the 

mperor Napoleon,) by the Princess Au- 
es of Bavaria; and brother to 

ortense the widow of Dom Pedro, ex- 
Emperor of the Brazils. This young 
Prince was one of the richest men in 
Europe. He had been married only a 
few weeks to the Queen, who is left a 
youthful widow not sixteen. His death 
was caused by quinsey. 

At Berlin, Count Bernstorff, Minister 
of State. 

April 10. At Paris, Gustavus Mala- 
chowski, Deputy of the Diet of Poland, 





year, Prince Augustus Charles Eugene and Minister of Foreign Affairs during 
Napoleon, Duke of Leuchtenberg, con- the last revolution. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 25 to April 21, 1835. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 191|50 and 60 135 
Males 910 1781 Males 777 1517 & 5 and 10 72} 60 and 70 132 
Females 871 Females 740 § 2 310 and 20 50] 70 and 80 152 

E20 and 30 95] 80 and 90 46 
Whereof have died still-born and under fq f 30 and 40 104/90 and 100 4 
CWO years O]d......ccccecceseeeseeseeseeeeeens 413 40 and 50 122 | 104 1 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, April 18. 

















Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

ee &iaek hia hia his @&is « 

39 7) 32 6 [22 9|30 6136 4 {3511 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. April 24, 

Kent Bags...........+. Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. } Farnham (seconds) O02 Os. to O21 Oz, 
SOMMNOE, 5 scsccscsscosses Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets ...... 41. 15s. to Sl. 15s, 
re. Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex ..... cesseeeee 41. 10s. to Sl. 106¢, 
Farnham (fine) ... ... 8. Os. to 102. 10s. | Essex ........00ec0e0e Ol. Os. to Ol. Os 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 23. 
Smithfield, Hay, 47. 16s. to 5/. 2s.—Straw, 2/. 0s. to 27. 5s.— Clover, 4. 15s. to 57. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, April 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BIE cnsccnesenensouvans De. Cd. tO Ae. OF.) LAMED  oocccscnccecsexssrnes 4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d. 
BAUIOR ..0.sccscesnccene 3s. Od. to 4s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, April 27. 

Lees 2s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. ee 2,515 Calves 118 
PR cassassesicacncancans 2s. 8d. to 4s. 4d. Sheep & Lambs 22,480 Pigs 670 





COAL MARKET, April 24. 

Walls Ends, from 18s. 6d. to 21s.9d. perton. Other sorts from 15s. 6d.to 17s. 3d, 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. Od. Yellow Russia, 38s. Od, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. Mottled, 62s. Curd, - s. 

CANDLES, 6s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 8s. Od. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 2374.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 88 ——Grand Junction, 
240.— Kennet and Avon, 224.——Leeds and Liverpool, 530. Regent’s, 163. 
— Rochdale, 119.——London Dock Stock, 564. St. Katharine’s, 695. West 
India, 944.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 192. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 55.—— West Middlesex, 79. Globe Insurance, 1494. Guardian, 334. 
— Hope, 64. Chartered Gas Light, 474. Imperial Gas, 454.—— Pheenix Gas, 
253.——Independent Gas, 50. United General, 43.—Canada Land Com- 
pany, 42.———Reversionary Interest, 132. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From March 26, to April 25, 1835, both inclusive. 
Fabhrenheit’s sagem. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
° e} aq = . 
sal$8| 2 (82! sa(gi] 2 (sl ¢ 
PEISE 8 ieee) & Weath PES E 8 (Sell & Weather. 
és\23 7, 24 Ss ather. Asics é |34 3 eather, 
a | 
Mar. ° | ° | ° jin. pts. Apr| ° | ° | ° jin. pts. | 
26 | 39 | 51 | 42 |30, 40 [fair 11 | 48 | 51 | 39 |30, 34 jdo. 
27} 46 | 50 | 40 | , 30 |cloudy 12 | 50 | 58 | 42 | , 24 do. 
28 | 43 | 44 | 36 , 18 jdo. 13 | 52 | 63 | 51 | » 15 |do. 
29 | 44 | 45} 35 04 |fair 14 | 54 | 65 | 57 | 10 do. 
30 | 45 | 54 | 39 |29, 83 do. 15 | 58 | 60 | 37 129; 90 icloudy 
31 | 50} 54} 53 | , 80 |cloudy 16 | 38 | 47 | 31 |/30, 10 do. snow 
A.1| 54 | 62 | 52 » 81 jdo. 17 | 39 |} 42 | 33 , 16 \do. do. 
2/64) 71 | 57 | +, 83 /fair 18 | 39 | 48 | 40 29, 98 |cloudy 
3} 58 | 61 | 52 , 80 |do. cloudy |} 19 | 48 | 53 | 48 |30, 30 do. fair 
4 | 48 | 52 | 48 (30, 10 |cloudy 20 | 49 | 60 | 50 > 47 do. do. 
5| 48/51 | 43 |, 21 |rain 21 | 52| 58/48 | , 41 do. do. 
6 | 54 | 60 | 44 , 36 |fair 22 | 54 | 60 | 49 | * ad fair 
7| 51 | 64 | 48 |. , 37 ldo. 23 | 54 | 52/49) , 43 cloudy 
8} 55 | 69 | 49 » 30 |do. 24 | 51 | 59 | 5) | * 30 | ido. fair 
9| 57| 63! 53 | , 17 |do. cloudy |] 25 | 49 | 51 | 44 | 2 04 do. do. 
10 | 44! 59 | 44 | , 20 {do. | | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 28, to April 27, 1835, both inclusive. 
: oe. a rs , 
iets is it te ¢ | le [Mag < 
aaie.is =| a br) 5) fy ra = 
“;8/&8 | Se 8 (8B FO | suse] & 
gin|Osg|os Pal? s ee wesiiiise A |Ex. Bills, 
siz [ez | es sles) 22 S222 2218s) = | e000. 
eis | om | 5 | ‘ae aay | <a? =< a=} 
s A io om i | & | A 
_ j ) H j 
23 -— 91g §—|——99} 4—102;|—|—_| 22 pm. | 37 39 pm. 
30_— 91g 9 | 39 37 pm 
31 91; §——99§ §———| 90 —/1920pm.| 37 39 pm. 
1 914 24— — |995 $}— ——|-— | 19 21 pm.| 38 40 pm. 
i 2 91g 2—\—/99§ 9g — 2021 pm.| 41 40 pm. 
pe 91g §$—;——/993 ican eae 90 |——| 20 pm. | 40 41 pm. 
| a—| ‘92 4——|——|993100 |— —1921 pm.| 41 39 pm. 
6216}91 491% 24 984) 983/99g1003 16; —, | 40 41 pm. 
7216491 $92 1% 98) 983100 994, 16, —-——|—_ 19 pm. | 40 41 pm. 
8,2164/905 1st a 98%) 983993 4 163 1921 pm. 40 41 pm. 
9—91 492 1% 984] 993993 ¢% 164 2583! 2119pm.| 42 40 pm. 
j 10 2163 914 $924 yp lie 98%, 100% | 17 | 2019 pm.| 40 41 pm. 
11——|91g 4924 4, 984 984 997100 16g 1035 — 258 ———| 40 38 pm. 
13,2163/91% 492 4—) 983100 993 16; ——\——/258)! 1820 pm.) 39 37 pm. 
14217 914 492 4 983) 983 993100 | 16g) 904——|2574 20 18pm.| 39 36 pm. 
15217 \913 4 925 2 983) 983992100 | 17 — — 2583 18 pm. | 35 37pm. 
16216'\91 4924 2 98% 983 99,100 | 17 —-|——[258 116 18pm,| 37 34 pn. 
182164914 4924 2——| 9839931003 16; ——|—17 19 pm. 35 37 pm. 
202163915 $928 4— 984 1004 | 17 |__| 20 pm. | 36 38 pm. 
212163914 4924 g—| 98211008 3 16; —|—|258 1820 pm.| 36 37 pm. 
| 22/2164 915 9924 4 99 99° (100g 4, 163 258 1820pm.| 37 36 pm. 
23216;\91g 4923 § 994) 994,100 § 16; —|——|—— 1820 pm| 36 37 pm. 
2421741913 2924 4) 995 994'100g § 17 -——|—_|_|18 90 pm|| 37 36 pm. 
25\——|914 2924 41003] 995/100 3 17 ————.260 |1820pm.| 36 37 pm. 
27218 |91g 4924 4—| 995|1003 ‘ 163 ——|— 1820 pm. 35 36 pm. 
| { 
Old South Sea Annuities, April 15, 893. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker. 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Kicuarpson, (,oopiuck. and ARNULL. 
J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 








